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Look for the 
Red Ball 


‘Tae through a bog— 
wade all day in running 
water—stand ankle-deep in 
mire—if your Boots are 
“Ball-Band,” your feet are dry 
at night. 

The rubber and fabric of 

3all-Band” Boots are welded 
by a vacuum process into one 
solid, tough piece, giving extra 
long wear. 

“Ball-Band” Arctics keep 
your feet and ankles warm as 
toast, in deep snow or bitter 
cold, Good fit and latest Style 
are combined in “Ball - Band” 
Light-Weight Rubbers. To 
make sure of what you're get- 
ting, look for the Red Ball 
Trade Mark when you buy. 

Free illustrated booklet, 
“More Days Wear,’ shows you 
our great variety of Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear. Ask your 


dealer for it. 
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MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions 
for Quality”’ 
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From Friend to Friend 


PREVENTABLE LOSS 

Dr. John Diil Robinson, health com- 
missioner of the city of Chicago since 
1915, has greatly reduced in that city the 
deaths from preventable diseases, yesh |. 
as scarlet fever, tuberculosis and typhoid | Cess 
fever. 

He expresses the opinion that in success- 
fully combating these preventable dis- 
eases, three things are necessary—pure 
water, pure milk and pure food. He 
attributes the good health of Chicago to 
the fact that imspectors of the health 
department are constantly on the alert 
to prevent the sale or delivery of milk or 
food or water that might carry disease 
germs. 

More poe died from preventable 
diseases in the United States during the 
period of the world war than were lost by 
us in battle or from wounds. 

Most of these deaths were due to care- 
lessness or failure to place responsibility 
and authority for preventive measures in 
the hands of some man or group of men 
capable and willing to carry the responsi- 
bility of es human consumption 
all food and milk and water that cannot be 
certified as pure. 

Next to preventable loss of life in this 
country comes preventable loss of money. 

Every year more money is lost in our 
country by people who take a chance on 
unknown merchandise than is lost thru all 
the bank and business failures and the 
operations of fake stock salesmen. 

These losses running into the millions 
from merchandise that fails to do what it 
was bought to do, are mostly preventable. 

Certain business houses have under- 
taken to supply the public with depend- 
able merchandise in their lines. To show 
their good faith, they have placed their 
name and brand or trademark on their 
merchandise and have proclaimed their 
promises to the public Pon the pages of 
such reputable publications as Successful 
Farming, and in other ways. 

Before their products are delivered to 
the public, they must a self-imposed 
inspection as rigid and as honest and as 
thoro as that of Dr. Robinson’ 8 food and 
milk and water inspectors. 

When these advertisers use the 
pages of Successful Farming, you are 
assured that we have carefully satis- 
fied ourselves that we were safe in 
placing our guarantee back of them. 

— is one way readers of Successful 

protected from preventable 
ioe voy Ay the purchase of own mer- 
chandise from unknown sources and with 
no established reputation. 

The milk or food distributor of Chicago | ¢ 
who fails to keep his product up to stand- 
ard, loses his license. The health of three 
million people is more important than his 
business. 

The advertiser in Successful Farming 
who failed to keep his advertised promises 
a _ the right to Later 9 — story 
of his product to our e just 
treatment of more than four million 
readers is more important to us than the 
business of any firm. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mgr. 
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Cow barn at State Industrial School, 


Waukesha, Wise. 


Stone from eaves to ridge-pole 


—Asbestos Shingled 


OW often do you expect to renew 
the foundation of your barn? 

Never. 

Well, you will not have to renew an 
Asbestos Shingled Roof any oftener. 
Both are of stone, and so they are 
both equally resistant to rot and dis- 
integration. Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are made from asbestos rock 
and Portland cement, under tremen- 
dous hydraulic pressure. Strange to say 
they make a stouter and tougher roof- 
ing the older they grow because they 
take on a harder set with age. 


Can a farmer afford them? 


The best proof that he can is a 
farmers, like you, are applying the 
all over the country. member, ‘a, 
that if these shingles were not more 
economical than other forms of roofing, 
business concerns who view expendi- 
ture coldly, and the government which 
buys merit without partiality, would 
not specify them. If other business 
men can save money by buying this 
lasting roof—why shouldn't you? 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are 
not high in first cost, and need no 
special roof structure. In fact they 
can be laid right ovér the old wood 
shingles. 


CANADIAN JOHNS-MANSVILLE Co., Ltd., 


You may prefer some other 
form of Asbestos Roofing 


You will find similar qualities in 

Johns-Manville roll roofing, as are 
in the shingles. Atmospheric 

action, hot sun, winter cold, wet spells 
affect it nomorethan they would the 
stones in the field, nor do Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos Shingles need the protec- 
tion of painting or coating any more 
than these stones would. And as to fire- 
safety—it is a commonl 
that Asbestos is fire-resistant. Even 
the ancient Greeks realized this when 
they called the new found substance 
“Asbestos”, which means “imperish- 
able’’. Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ings are given the highest classification 
by the Underwriters’ Insurance 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Your dealer will help you 
select Johns-Manville 


Asbestos Roofing 


Your dealer will be glad to show you 
samples of the several forms of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofing. He will 
advise you as to which kind is most 
suitable for your purposes. See him 
about it. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
Madison Ave., at 41st, New York City 


Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: 
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And bere is a piece of the asbestos 
rock, the fibres of which “~ soft and 
fine "as silk, but as durable as the 
Stones in your field. 
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Asbestos of ng withstands the 
terrific beat of t torch. This 
ts the test that pode Try it on any 
so called fire-resistant or spark-proof 


roofing. 


























This booklet will give you some 
sound roofing advice. It is an un- 
biased explanation by experts. May 
we mail u& toyou? 






















and its allied products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conserveton 

Heat Insulasions, Migh 
Temperature Cements, 
Asb< nos Rookngs, 
Pockings, Orakhe 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 
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BUILDING A MARKET FOR EGGS 


Why Barnum Eggs Command a Premium 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


HERE is no reason why the farmer who produces a 

superior product should be limited by the general trend 

of the market as to the price which he should receive. A 
superior product is entitled to a premium over the price which 
the average product brings on the market, and, indeed, it will 
command a premium if only the trade is made to understand 
and appreciate that superiority. 

What has been accomplished at Barnum, Minnesota, in the 
way of selling market eggs is a good example of the thought 
back of this discussion. There it has been demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the farm product which is given a distinctive in- 
dividuality before the buying public will, of its own accord, 
command a far better price than similiar products which are 
unknown. 

The business men of this country have long ago demon- 
strated the truth of this statement. Oatmeal has been manu- 
factured and sold for years over the counters of the stores in 
this country. But when certain manufacturers advertised the 
same oatmeal and gave it a distinctive name, their product 
brought a higher price than the old “bulk” oatmeal. 

At Barnum, they have applied the same principle of adver- 
tising to eggs, and today Barnum is rated as the second largest 
egg-producing center in the United States. 

t all started back in 1908, when H. C. Hanson, the local 
creameryman commenced to urge the farmers around Barnum 
to produce market . Barnum, it should be kept in mind, 
is up in the old lumbering section of Minnesota, being only 
a matter of thirty-odd miles southwest of Duluth. 

The last saw mill did not shut down at Barnum until 1909, 
and when the lumbering gave out, the people around Barnum 
were faced with ruin for 
the reason that the land 
was considered worthless 
from a farming stand- 

int. But Mr. Hanson 

faith in the pine 
cut-over lands, if the 
farmers could be per- 
suaded to turn their at- 
tention to cows and 
chickens. He had kept 
chickens himself and he 
knew that there was a 
— in market eggs, if the 
usiness was conducted 
scientifically and a study 
made of it. He kept tab of 
the prices being paid in 
Duluth, the nearest market, 
for eggs, and he felt that 
here was the solution of the 
Barnum problem if the 
~- in the vicinity could 
made to appreciate it. 
“T even went so far as to 
offer to handle all the e 
myself in connection with the creamery,” he said, recently, “‘if 
they would only commence to keep chickens. This wasa big con- 
cession on my part, as I did not care to handletheeggs. But I 
had so much faith in market eggs that I finally offered to do it. 

“T had been talking this to the farmers on every occasion for 
more than four years before they really commenced to believe 
that there was something in what I was saying. Finally, Hugo 
Anderson came back to Barnum from the southern lumber 
camps determined to go into the poultry business, and he 
made such a showing inside of two or three years that it didn’t 
take very long after that to persuade the others to take up egg 
production.” 

Today, when you come into Barnum, the thing of first im- 
portance which is impressed upon you is the fact that every 
person not only in the countryside, but in the town as well, 
has a flock of layers. Several miles out of Barnum, from the 
car window, I saw that there were large laying houses of the 
most approved modern type, on the farms which we 
And the nearer we came to Barnum, the greater the size and 
the frequency of these > oeey flocks and houses. 

It is necessary, in order to get a Le oe view of the Barnum 
success, to take cognizance of some factsconcerning thesoil and 
conditions in the average cut-over section in the pine belt. The 
soil is gravelly, inclined to pure sand in spots. It is light, 
poor and has very little humus; if grain farming is reso to, 
the available fertility in the soil is hen burnt out in six to eight 
years. 

It is, however, a natural grass and fo country. Clover 
hay grows knee high wherever a seed is p how y and the soil 
is a natural potato, cabbage and root crop land. I found that 
very few of the large egg producers at Barnum are raising their 
own feed, but are buying it on the open market. They all do 
however, raise their own green food, in the form of roots an 
cabbage, or clover. Barnum has a population of two hundred 













There are approximately forty thousand White Leghorns kept 
by the farmers around Barnum. 


and fifty people, yet it is a live, wideawake, hustling town, as 
towns go up in that country, and the prosperity which it boasts 
is due almost entirely to the cackling of the hens which one 
hears. 

“Years ago, I was in a general store,’’ said Mr. Hanson, “and 
I became disgusted with the way in which market eggs were 
handled. I determined in the very beginning that our Barnum 
eggs were to be handled to the very highest standard of grading 
and care, so that they would go to the market under the most 
favorable conditions.” 

Mr. Hanson spent a great deal of time studying and readin 
about the modern commercial egg plants in different parts o 
the country in order to familiarize himself with the practices 
in force there. Then he would in turn give this information to 
the farmers, at picnics, farmer’s meetings and at times when dif- 
ferent farmers brought their milk and cream to the creamery. 

“I sought at all times,” he says, “to educate them to the 
requirements for a standard, strictly fresh egg. I urged them to 
build modern laying houses, to confine the hens during the 
winter and to feed for the best egg production. During the hot 
months, I urged them to segregate-the males so that the eggs 
would be infertile and the keeping qualities better. I showed 
them just the sized egg that the market demanded and I placed 
our standard at the very highest—our eggs are graded to a 
standard of twenty-six ounces to the dozen. 

‘Having done everything possible to see to it that the farmer 
produced a superior product, it was then my business to do all 
that I could to put Barnum eggs on the map and to give them 
the reputation which they deserved. I finally decided that the 
most economical way to advertise our eggs was to pack them 
all in cartons of one dozen eggs 
each. Cartons were printed up 
in @ distinctive way, featuring 
the words: ‘Barnum . 

Prior to the year 1908 
our records show that 
we did not ship more 
than five cases of eggs, 
but in 1918, just 
ten years later, we 
were shipping 125,- 
940 dozen of eggs. 
In 1908, we paid 
out only $1,444.50 
for market eggs, 
while in 1919, we 

id out more than 

000 for = 
eggs.” These fig- 
- = should not be 
taken as representative 
of the entire business 
done by the egg pro- 
ducers at Barnum, for 
the reason that some of 
the large producers are 
shipping their own. Hugo Anderson, for instance, who carries 
a minimum of 3,500 layers thru the winter, ships all his own 
eggs and they are marketed under his own individual farm 
name. During November, the poorest month in the year in 
the point of production, when I visited Barnum, I found that 
Mr. Anderson was shipping an average of two cases of eggs 
per day. His pullets not commenced to produce them, 
these coming from such of his yearling hens as were thru 
the molt and had resumed laying. Mr. Anderson was unable to 
tell me offhand just how many cases of he shipped each 
year, but he did state that his yearly sales ran in excess of 
$35,000, a portion of which must be credited to the sale of baby 
chicks and breeding stock. 

There are approximately 40,000 White Leghorn hens kept by 
the farmers around Barnum. The average flocks run from 
200 layers up to 1,000 layers, with Hugo Anderson’s flock of 
3,500 topping the list. Rae 

In spite of the fact that some feed is raised by the farmers 
which is given to the layers, the farmers of Barnum spend more 
than $100,000 annually for outside feeds. They buy the best 
quality of feed obtainable for they have found that it pays. 

Clean, ready-mixed scratch ins, laying mashes according 
to approved formulas, plenty of oyster shell and grit, with lots 


of pure dr water, comprises the rations fed. Good ra- 
tions, given properly and in abundance, make for pure eggs of 
unsurpassed quality. 


The Barnum farmers have demonstrated beyond all doubt 
that it is feed and care that bring winter eggs and not the 
rigors of the climate. Mr. Anderson told me that the ther- 
mometer frequently goes down to forty d below zero for 
six weeks at a time. But I did not see a frosted comb all the 
time I was at Barnum. 

The layers are housed in the Minnesota model type house, 
which is of double-walled construction, (Continued on page 108 
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EDITORIAL 


TARIFF PROTECTION 
NE indication of the organized power of the farmers is the 
sudden willingness to consider a protective tariff on agri- 
cultural products after several years of forgetfulness in their 
behalf. 

Both congress and the tariff commission have had ample time 
to scientifically adjust the tariff upon farm products, but noth- 
ing doing. 

Now, because organized farmers demand as much protection 
for their products as manufacturers enjoy for their products, 
congress suddenly sits up and takes notice of the farmers. 
The house has passed a tariff measure and the senate is quite 
likely to concur in this or some other measure. 

It is unfortunate that after the tariff was taken out of politics 
and put in the hands of a non-partisan commission that it 
should be suddenly taken up as political, rather than as an 
economic measure. Surely no one desires to ever see the tariff 
become a partisan issue again. It may or may not be wise to 
pass a tariff measure without first going to the bottom of the 
question, which surely was not done in the eight hours debate 
in the house, but it shows that congress recognizes that the 
organized farmer is a different man from the unorganized farmer. 

TAKING THE PROFIT OUT OF PROFITEERING 

GOVERN MENT official devised a scheme for checking 
profiteering that for political reasons he dared not make 
public. Briefly it is to tax excess profits one hundred percent. 

This necessitates knowing what excess profits are. It means 
that the public thru a tax commission may know the cost of 
things. After knowing the cost and the hazards of any business, 
it establishes a base line of fair profits. All profits above that 
base line shall be taken by the government as an excess profit 
tax. 

Everybody is agreed that profiteering is immoral and in time 
of national stress unpatriotic. It is genteel robbery. Every- 
body condemns it—even they who reap a harvest by profiteer- 
ing. No one will dare to endorse profiteering any more than 
anyone would dare to endorse burglary. It is not popular just 
now! 

This tax scheme would not be a great revenue getter because 
as soon as it went into effect there would be no excess profits! 
But it would stop profiteering, and that would bring the cost of 
living down and keep it where it belonged. It would say to the 
business man, go ahead and make any profit you want to, but 
we will know what your legitimate profit should be, and all 
above that will be taken for the government. The business man 
would naturally lessen his selling price or increase his cost of 
production by increasing wages and salaries. 

You can imagine what a storm would beat about the head of 
any governmental official who suggested a scheme like that on 
the verge of a national election. Therefore he kept it to himself. 

The only real objection we see against it would be the fact 
that it is a government price fixing scheme. It would mean 
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COMMENT 


government interference with business. But thru the Federal 
Trade Commission the government protects business against 
unfair competition. Why should it not protect the buying 
public against profiteers? Why should business be the only 
interest protected? The Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixes the freight and passenger rates. Why should not the gov- 
ernment fix the price of binders, twine, cement, overcoats, and 
what not? The question is, have we gone far enough in govern- 
ment control of business? 


BE AN OPTIMIST 

TERE are optimists and optimists—practical and im- 

practical. Of course we do not want anyone to be an im- 
practical optimist like the poor, ignorant Russian who once 
believed that under communism, where the poor people ruled 
and the rich and capable were under the sodor made slaves, 
all would be Utopian. In every community is a type of 
optimist who is an impractical, idle dreamer. 

Be a practical optimist—one who knows the bitter is mixed 
with the sweet but who has sense enough not to grind his teeth 
upon a bitter pill. Tho conditions are unfavorable, know that 
they are not half bad as compared with conditions in other 
countries. If our money were depreciated to the extent that 
German money is our dollar would be worth only six or seven 
cents. If it were as depreciated as the Italian money, our dollar 
would be worth but twenty cents. 

Hundreds of thousands in Europe are gradually starving to 
death—especially the women and children. Tho our crops 
may not be worth the cost of production in the markets, we 
can eat all we need. Tho clothing prices have been high we will 
not suffer from cold because of scanty apparel. Some of the 
nations still maintain food rations. 

Our taxes are heavy, but not to be compared with the taxes 
of Europe. 

A real optimist can get some comfort from the fact that tho 
corn has dropped in value to such extent that the corn sellers 
are sorely disappointed, yet the stock feeders can feed corn with 
a greater possibility of making a profit than if corn had remained 
high. What is someone’s loss will be another’s gain. 

The pessimist will conclude that the cards are stacked against 
him. Not so. Play the game right along. You are going to 
win some other time if not now. Every business has its ups 
and downs. Many a mercantile business will go broke in this 
period of readjustment. 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you; weep and you weep 
alone. This jolly old earth is fond of your mirth. It has sorrow 
enough of its own.” Optimism sends a new life-giving force 
thru the system. Pessimism poisons mind and body. Smile 
and the banker will trust you. Whine and he will think you 
are so near broke he cannot afford to risk a loan on you. 

Look cheerfully into the future and your children will stay 
with you. Whine and complain and they will see nothing ahead 
for farming and leave for the city. These are times when 








optimism may have to be forced, but force it. Do not feed up 
on how much you have theoretically lost by falling prices. 
This country is not going to the bow wows. The farmers are 
not going broke. 

Remember the gloom that settled over the entire country last 
spring. The season was late. Help was impossible to get, yet 
the season turned out favorable and a bumper crop was pro- 
duced. The tide turns quickly in this country. Cheer up. It 
isn’t half bad. 


RESTRICTING PRODUCT ION\ 
ARM acreage was greatly increased during the war as a 
patriotic service to the allies who needed the food: At the 
close of the war the need of farm products was still great, and 
yet the then secretary of agriculture warned the farmers to 
gradually get back to normal acreage. 

When war restrictions were lifted, the price of staple farm 
products went up and the farmers tried their utmost to main- 
tain war acreage in spite of labor shortage. The result was, 
with a favorable season, bumper crops. Due to financial em- 
barassment among nations, exports fell off and the bumper 
crop has no outlet. Prices tumbled unexpectedly, even when 
the world needed the food we have produced. 

The crisis brings forcibly to attention the need of a better 
method of marketing. Some would hold non-perishable crops 
until consumption could take care of the surplus, even if it 
meant holding over into another year. The wisdom of that 
cannot be doubted, provided the farmers are made aware of 
such holdings so they will not overplant for another succeeding 
year. 

It is safe to curtail acreage to the prewar basis. Had that 
been done last season the situation would be very different 
today—not that it would have affected the foreign exchange rate 
but would have lessened the loss the farmers had to take when 
prices broke. Any attempt to lessen acreage below normal 
seems foolish. These are unusual times. They will not last. 
What the world needs is normal production of farm and manu- 
factured products. Retaliation against fate is not going to solve 
any economic problem. 

Farmers are too apt to govern their planting and their breed- 
ing by the market prices that have been. A high market is sure 
to cause overproduction. Normal acreage year after year, and 
a steady line of meat production would do more to steady the 
markets than anything else that can be done. 


A SENSIBLE MOVE 
HE basic object of the dairy industry is to produce for the 
world the largest amount of the greatest of all foods—milk. 


Such a condition can not be realized to its fullest extent as long _ 


as the requirements for official testing of cows are difficult for 
the man who milks but a few to undertake, and as long as 
records are not always indicative of the ability of a cow under 
everyday conditions. 

The biggest percent of all dairy cows are milked by farmers 
who consider the cow as but one branch of the farm income. 
Take, for instance, the Holsteins. Ninety percent of the regis- 
tered stock is owned on what you might call general-purpose 
farms. Seventy-five percent of the records of that breed are 
made by these small breeders. 

The Holstein-Friesian Association realizes that the present 
system of testing is not without its disadvantages. The two 
outstanding objections are that the small breeder dreads the 
hardship of four milkings per day, and that a short test is not 
ilways a true indication of a cow’s ability. Skillful feeders, 
during a long period of preparation previous to calving, can so 
condition a cow that for a seven days’ test shortly after fresh- 
ening she will produce an abnormal record. 

Such a condition would not be objectionable were it to end 
there, and any opposition to such tests are not made to discredit 

ny animals or to deprive them of their just dues. But the 
truth of the matter is such records are often the destruction 
of other breeders. A cow goes into the breed records as a high 
producer of milk and butterfat. A beginner with the breed 
buys one of her bull calves to head his herd. When the daugh- 
ters of that sire begin to produce he finds them only three or 
free and a half percent cows instead of five and one-half to six 
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percent, as the record of their granddam showed. The breeder 
has some low producing cows, but most discouraging of all he 
has taken years to get them. 

The association is very sensibly considering the advisability 
of a long-period test, with only two milkings per day. Such a 
method would be within the power of the diversified farmer to 
undertake, even during the busy crop season. It would be 
fair to those who buy the offspring basing their purchases on 
record of production, and would be an encouragement to better 
cows and better dairying among the class of farmers who are 
now producing a large percentage of our diary products. 

The example of the Holstein association is one which all 
breeds could well follow. 

It will be a glad day for the dairy industry as well as for the 
consumers of dairy products when the producing of records is 
done under everyday conditions and methods, and when a uni- 
form standard for all breeds is established. 





HOW IS THE CORN? 

HE fact that last fall was favorable for maturing the corn 
crop may create a feeling of security regarding the condi- 
tion of seed corn. If it is certain that there is good cause for 
such feeling, all well and good, but it is worth while to be certain. 
Reports coming to us from some sections indicate that some 
of the corn is not in first-class condition. Much of the corn in 
cribs contains a high percent of moisture and its germination is 
not what it should be for seed. The man who is dependent upon 
his crib for seed corn, and there are still too many who are, 
had best lose no time in finding out the condition of his corn. 
Even those who have taken better care of their seed cannot 
afford to rest upon a feeling of security without taking the small 
amount of trouble necessary to find out certainly whether there 

is good grouna for such feeling. 


NEIGHBORS 
HEN civilization was young and tribes warred against 
tribes, the larger groups made themselves safe by build- 
ing walls around their towns or citi¢és. They who did not live 
in a walled city fled there when some ambitious knight went 
on the war path. 

When people spoke of the next town or village they spoke of 
the near or nigh borough or town. Their neighbors were their 
next town folks. As civilization developed, and walled cities 
were no longer necessary, people scattered out over the fields. 
They became farmers, but the word neighbor came to mean the 
next family in the open country, or the next family in the town 
more than the next borough or city. Founded on helpfulness in 
time of danger, the word neighbor has come to have a tender 
meaning, a friendliness not expressed in any other word. 

In a certain locality in a central west state, the neighbors 
always get together when a newcomer moves to the neighbor- 
hood, and they plow his fields, or do whatever is most needed, 
in order that the new family may quickly get settled and feel 
at home. Isn’t that splendid? 

There is something very touching about the neighborliness 
of the open country and the small town. Everybody knows 
everybody—a first-name acquaintance. Everybody knows the 
affairs of everybody in the neighborhood. They discuss in 
minute detail the events of the day as it concerns everybody. 
Call it gossip if you will, most of it is well meant. Most of it is 
founded on a real interest in others. If little Mary has the 
croup every woman knows it, and somebody sees to it that 
Mary’s mother has help if she needs it. If little Johnnie breaks 
an arm and Johnnie’s daddy hasn’t much to pay. the doctor 
with, between the doctor and the folks who understand, the 
little chap never lacks for medical attention. 

Old Uncle Ben may be what the world would call a failure. 
He raised a large family and they have all gone from the home 
nest and seemingly forgotten him. He never had five dollars 
ahead in his life, and he does such odd jobs as he can get to do, 
but somehow the neighbors all understand Uncle Ben and see 
that he always has something to do. He isn’t worth his wage, 
but he is too proud to beg, too honest to steal, too incompetent 
to succeed, so they take care of him and his without hurting his 

ride. 
Blessed be that community where the spirit of neighbor- 
liness is a perpetual benediction. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HE drive in congress which started at the beginning of the 
short session for the enactment of legislation of a temporarv 
and permanent character to aid agriculture continued after the 
Christmas recess. Real achievement was not perhaps com- 
mensurate with the activity displayed but certain things were 
done and other things are in course of consideration which the 
friends of the farming community believe will do somethng 
towards establishing better conditions, altho on the whole the 
general feeling here is that the farmers must take losses heavier 
than any they have sustained, not even excepting the slump 
ef prices after the civil war. One thing has been brought home 
by the heavy losses that must be liquidated and that is that 
war is bad for business.” Here is what congress has done so far: 
1. The war finance corporation has been established, congress 
passing the bill reviving it over the veto of the president, who 
acted on the advice of the secretary of the treasury. 

2. A tariff bill protecting twenty odd agricultural products 
has been passed by the house and is pending before the senate 
finance committee for action. 

3. The Capper-Volstead act relieving farm cooperative organ- 
izations from liability to prosecution, of the kind they have been 
subjected to, passed both the senate and the house and is now 
pending in conference committee. 

4. Exhaustive hearings are being held on a variety of bills 
introduced in both houses, the aim of which is to eliminate the 
worst features of gambling in food products thru “future trad- 
ing” on the exchanges. 

5. Both houses are giving consideration to bills bearmg on 
the creation and maintenance of plants, like the one at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, for the production of nitrates, in the interest 
of a fertilizer supply and also to provide a permanent source for 
high explosives. The fate of these measures is still doubtful. 

6. Among the variety of bills bearing on agriculture is one 
amending the Federal Farm Loan act so that joint stock agri- 
cultural banks may be organized to make loans on staple 
agricultural products that are secured by warehouse receipts, 
the loans to ~ for not more than eighteen months. The prin- 
ciple of the bill is that against these receipts the joint stock 
agricultural banks should issue short time bonds, certificates 
and debentures. It should be noted in this connection that the 
secretary of the treasury has recommended the abolition of the 
tax exemption privilegwof joint stock land banks. The decision 
of the supreme court, which is expected shortly, on the legality 
of the tax exemption feature will have an important bearing 
not only on # bank such as is proposed but also on the existing 
land banks. 


The Tariff Bill 


OUBT exists if this bill will go thru the senate. It looks 
now as if the democratic free trade senators would organ- 
ize a filibuster against it. Even democrats who have supported 
farm measures realize that support of it will weaken their posi- 
tion when they come to fight the permanent republican tariff 
in the next congress. The possibility of retaliation and the 
effect that such retaliation may have on the expanding trade 
of the country has been considerably aired. One in touch with 
the inner councils gets the feeling that even the republican 
leaders advocating the measure realize that “it. shall not pass.’ 
Senator Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania is back in the senate in 
his wheel chair and has announced that. he will support the bill: 
The proposed tariff is in some instances higher than the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. On the other hand the difference in the exchanges 
considerably reduces it. Thus the proposed tariff of thirty cents 
a bushel on wheat would m the case of some countries with a 
low exchange rate mean only three cents. The estimated 
revenue from the tariff is $130,395,586.50. The life of the bill 
would be ten months 


r 
Capper-Volstead Act 
Some of the farm organizations took exception to senate 
amendments of the bill intended to relieve farm cooperative 
organizations from harassing prosecutions and interference. 
One senate amendment places the administration of the bill in 


the federal trade commission, the house bill having placed it 
in the secretary of agriculture. The senate inserted an im- 
portant amendment declaring that “nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed to authorize the creation of, or an attempt to 
create a monopoly” and all complaints or restriction of trade 
or unduly enhancing prices by such organizations must be 
dealt with by the federal trade commission in the usual way it 
deals with trade practices. 


Livestock and Wool Industry 


HE hearings on icultural conditions seem to indicate 
that of all those hit by falling markets the livestock industry 
and wool growers were perhaps the hardest hit. Testimony on 
this latter score was recently submitted to the senate finance 
committee by F. J. Hagenbarth of Salt Lake City, president of 
the National Wool Growers Association. The following facts 
were brought out: 
1. There is in prospect in this country now a two-year supply 
of wool without any foreign importations in that period. 

2. Of the normal demand of 500,000,000 to 550,000,000 
pounds the American wool growers are able to supply about 
one-half. 

3. There are only thirty percent of the woolen mills operating 
and the prospects are that more will shut down. 

“We are pleading,” said Mr. Hagenbarth, “not for a profit 
but for preservation. The conditions faeing us are so critical 
that wool growers are being compelled to sell their breeding 
herds, the source of their future supply, in order to liquidate 
the losses they have sustained. Half-blood = wool grown 
in the West is selling for fourteen cents a pound, which is one- 
third of the cost of production. The three-eighths wool, the 
next largest we produce is selling for thirteen cents, altho it 
costs forty-five cents a pound to produce.” 

Urging immediate protection the witness continued: 

“You must either let the American wool industry go by the 
board or else take care of it. We cannot do without a tariff on 
wool. Unless congress grants it we will have to go out of busi- 
ness 


To Regulate Exchanges and Eliminate Gambling 


IERE are no less than seven bills dealing in one way or 

another with gambling on the exchanges pending before 
congressional committees. Hearings are now in progress before 
the house agriculture committee and a wide difference of opimion 
has developed, which of course will make the formulation of a 
policy difficult. The following exerpts from the testimony of 
the principal witnesses brings out the divergence of view. 

A. E. Reynolds of Crawfordsville, Indiana, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, said: 

“There is danger of running into wild legislation. Time will 
correct many of the difficulties we now face, Our present 
distribution system has worked immensely well. It would be 
dangerous to require trading only when grain is actually held. 
This would give an easy opportunity for a corner because for 
trading purposes the visible supply is that which has left the 
farmer and has not reached the consumer. A man or group of 
men could easily get control of such a supply if the exchanges did 
not intervene with their future contracts and the necessity to 
meet delivery on such future sales.” 

While vigorously condemning the system of gambling that 
has grown up on the grain markets, W. G. Eckhardt, director 
of the grain market department of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, advised that congress go slow in remedial legisla- 
tion. He opposed the wiping out of the grain exchanges. He 
said: 

“If legitimate hedging in real grain can be maintained I favor 
elimination of short sales. Hedgin is too often an insurance 
for the dealer and not for the benefit of the farmer or the con- 
sumer. There is no reason why there should not be direct 
dealing in grains. The producers and consumers comprise 
ninety-eight percent of those interested, and they should have 
first consideration. Grain moves, (Continued on page 110. 











OUR FARM FINANCIAL ILLS 


Some Remedies That Are Suggested 


By O. M. KILE 


ITH all the talk of recent months about credits, short 

time loans, renewals, rediscounts, deflation, embargoes, 

war finance corporations, Edge law organization, open- 
ing European markets, farm loan bank resumption, com- 
modity wmy ey | and cooperative rural credits, the average 
reader may find himself a bit confused as tc the cbjects sought 
and must certainly conclude that if agriculture needs all these 
prescriptions it must be a very sick patient indeed. 

But just as the doctor may sometimes prescribe two kinds 
of vowders and three kinds of pills for a complicated and pain- 
ful but not necessarily dangerous malady, so may we need a 
number of the remedies prescribed for our farm financial ills 
and still not be in a necessarily dangerous condition. There is 
no denying the painfulness, however, where we have had to 
stand by and see expected profits andevena portion of the costs 
of production of farm crops wiped out by tobogganing prices. 

It is important in any study of proposed remedies for farm 
financial ills to divide them into two classes; those intended for 
temporary or emergency relief growing out of the present period 
of falling prices, and those intended to remedy the usual and 
commonly accepted shortcomings of our financial system, 
referred to in a previous article. It is useless, for instance, to 
talk of a “rural personal credits bill” in connection with the 
present emergency. Before the bill could be enacted and the 
necessary machinery for its operation set up, the emergency 
would have long since passed. It may be important, however, 
to talk of a rural credits bill as a means 
of helping to prevent the recurrence of 


months of 1919 the Federal Reserve banks rediscounted agri- 
cultural and livestock paper to the amount of $729,266,000 and 
for the same period in 1920 such rediscounts amounted to $1,- 
980,063,000, an increase of 150 percent. During December, 
1919, the total agricultural and livestock rediscounts amounted 
to $51,068,000, while in December, 1920, the amount cf such 
paper held by the twelve district reserve banks was $245,- 
599,000, or nearly five times as much as in the previous year. 

The feeling persists, however, that since the excessively rapid 
fall in farm crop prices was largely a result of the deflation 
policies inavgurated by the Treasury Department, due provision 
should have been made to cushion the shock to those industries 
which must suffer first and most severely as a result of such 
=. Agriculture is not the only industry that so suffered 

ut it is the largest and the least able to protect itself in a 
financial way. 

A measure proposed by Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska would 
make available for further loans to farmers all the net earnings 
of the Federal Reserve system. This amounted to some eighty 
or ninety million dollars the past year and would be an ac- 
ceptable addition to the available credit facilities. The proposal 
differs in no essential way, however, from a direct loan from 
the Treasury. 

Tariffs high enough to amount to a virtual embargo would 
do much good in certain special cases. For instance, the large 
quantities of Australian and New Zealand frozen lambs and 
wool now being thrown upon our mar- 
kets promise to practically destroy the 
sheep industry of this country before 





just such a situation as we are now 
passing thru. But the two ideas— 
emergency legislation and permanent 
improvements—should be kept dis- 
tinct. 
To meet the emergency situation, 
efforts have been directed along three 
rincival lines. First, the farmer must 
provided with sufficient credit to 
avcid the necessity of throwing his 
products upon the market at the 
present ruinous prices. Second, certain 
roducts like wool, vegetable oils, and 
nena lambs, now being dumped upon 
our markets by countries maintaining 
a lower standard of living than our own 
must be kept out by temporary tariff 
walls. Third, foreign markets for our 
usual and natural surplus crops must 


lator. 


speculator. 


Some one must of course carry the crops 
from the time of harvest to the time of 
final consumption. The entire credit sys- 
tem has been based upon the idea that 
credit for this purpose should be furnished 
the dealer, the middleman, and the specu- 
It is the contention of the farmer's 
representatives that it costs certainly no 
more — probably less—to provide this 
credit to the farmer instead of to the 


production costs can be readjusted to a 
competing basis. The sheep men must 
have a year or two at least in which 
to get back on their feet. In the mean- 
time they must be protected. Peanut 
and cottonseed oil producers, grow- 
ers of lemons, onions, and several 
other products must likewise be given 
protection during the readjustment 
a and wheat growers would 

nefit by tariff chiefly to the extent 
that the difference in exchange be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
enters into the situation. The orice 
on wheat is set in Liverpool for Canada 
as well as for 's. Canada can ship to 
Liverpool as easily as can we. 

As a means of stimulating foreign 





be reopened. Something must be done 
to start a buying movement. We are 
suffering from a “buyers strike” in this country and to a con- 
siderable extent abroad as well. Everyone is yo for the 
market on farm crops to reach bottom. Once satisfied that 
bottom has been reached, buyers will again enter the markets 
and restock. It would be only natural for a considerable 
advance in farm prices to follow such a buying movement. 
Selling to any foreign customer that can be found would not 
only remove the surplus crops but would probably start a buy- 
ing movement which would improve crop prices and encourage 
production and would soon reflect in reopened mills and fac- 
tories and general production activity. : 

The only thing, in an economic sense, that this nation has 
tofearisnon-production. Aslong as we are all producing along 


well balan lines we will have plenty to divide and will be 
rosperous rdless of whether price levels are high or low. 
ut when production ceases we are all soon poor, since we have 


fewer products to consume. That is, of course, what has 
happened in Europe and now seems to be overtaking us in 
America—temporarily at least. 

It is because of the importance of maintaining production— 
in the factory as well as on the farm—that we are justified in 
going to extraordinary lengths in applying emergency remedies 
designed to start a buying movement. Unfortunately retail 
prices have not followed producers prices closely in the down- 
ward trend and in many lines retail markets have not yet 
reached bottom. This is retarding the resumption of buying in 
this country and so makes foreign buying all the more important 
at this particular time. 

The chief effort to secure an extension of further credit to 
farmers has been made thru squnsossiog the Treasury Depart- 
ment rather than Congress. The Federal Reserve Board has the 
influence the amount and kind of credit 
extended by local banks, even tho having no direct authority 
over the banks. It has been the contention of agricultural or- 
ganizations that the Federal Reserve Board should exercise its 
influence to make a greater volume of credit available for farm 
uses. 

Governor W. P. G. Harding, head of the Federal Reserve 
system, points out that the volume of such loans has beenjjn- 
c greatly during the past year, During the first eleVen 


power to materiall 


buying three principal remedies have 
been advoeated. The organization of 
the $100,000,000 Edge law corporation to finance exports is 
eapeted to enable American bankers to accept foreign securities 
offered in payment for our goods. The revival of the War 
Finance Corporation was advocated to accomplish much the 
same purvose. Both of these plans, however, depend upon the 
existence and availability of aceeptable foreign securities and 
most good securities of this kind have been handled by Ameri- 
can banking firms and exporters. Additional funds provided 
thru either the Edge law corporations or the War Finance 
Corporation will, however, ease up the pressure and allow these 
exporters to do some additional business. 

ut for quick results some plan should be oclenes whereby 
we could accept direct government obligations of foreign coun- 
tries that need our food. and raw materials. In this way we get 
in touch with new consumers, peopnle who otherwise would not 
be able to buy. If adequaté security is given we can afford to 
wait for our payment. In view of the general good to be ac- 
complished in this country thru such buying, our government 
might even be justified in taking a credit risk that private cor- 
porations or individuals would not. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has therefore been 
urging an extension of the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion or some similar government fiscal agency to permit this 
direct dealing with foreign countries and particularly with 
Germany and Austria where special credit arrangements must 
be provided. This goes directly to the heart of the difficulty. 
This plan would quickly provide new consumers. 

Some of the emergency measures pro may not in them- 
selves be very effective, but it is believed that the psychological 
effect of all will be good. All will help in restoring confidence 
~ 7 coe buying—and these are the chief objectives 

ter all. 

When we turn to credit and financing remedies of a permanent 
nature we have an entirely different problem. Our problem is 
to iron out the disadvantages and bolster up the weak spots in 
our present credit system to make it better fit the farmer's 
needs. The present emergency has shown us where the weak 
spots are in the system and where changes are needed. It 
must never be ace again for the farmer to be caught in a 
financial jam where he loses almost (Continued on page 116 
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FITTING POWER TO THE FARM 


Some Factors That Affect Production Costs 


has too many horses, too 





NDER present condi- 

tions of low prices for 

farm products, it is 
essential that the cost of 
production be reduced to 
the lowest possible figure. 
The man who produces 
efficiently and keeps his cost 
of production below the 
average always obtains 








few horses, too light horses, 
or too heavy horses, is not 
getting its power at as low 
a cost as it would if it had 
the right number of horses 
of the proper weight. The 
same general principle ap- 
plies to tractors. A tractor 
that is too | or too 
small, or not “of the best 








greater than average profits, 
but when prices are low, it 
becomes necessary to re- 
duce production costs to the lowest level in order to obtain 
any profit, or, in the present case, to reduce the loss. 

The high cost of production of the 1920 crop was due in great 
part. to the high price of labor. The labor cost is always one of 
the largest items in the cost of producing crops, considering 
both man labor and the labor performed by horses or by me- 
chanical power. Consequently, it is worth while for each and 
every man who grows crops to consider most carefully the ques- 
tion of whether or not he can in any way reduce his labor bill or 
increase the efficiency of his labor. 

Just how this can best be brought about will vary according 
to the conditions existing upon each individual farm. As a 
general proposition, machinery has been the greatest factor in 
cutting down labor cost and making labor more efficient. 
A farm that is equipped with the proper kinds and amount 
of machinery and on which the machinery is kept in condi- 
tion for efficient operation, is almost certain to show a low 
labor cost. The old saying that “the man who does not 
secure the machinery he needs pays for it anyway” is 





type for a given set of con- 
ditions is less efficient than 
a tractor that fits the conditions. There is a tractor for almost 
every set of conditions. The problem is to select one that fits. 

In making the selection, the first thing to study is the power 
needs of the farm. No one can tell a man which tractor to buy 
unless he is thoroly informed as to the conditions under which 
it is to be used. This means the size of the farm, the type of 
soil, the lay of the land, the crops grown, the acreage of the 
several crops, the amount and kind of belt work, and as many 
other facts regarding the requirements for power upon that 
particular farm as can be obtained. The man looking for a 
tractor can get a lot of valuable information from his neighbors 
who already have machines, and from others, but he must con- 
stantly remember that his conditions are not identical with his 
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neighbors’ and make due allowance for such difference in condi- 
tions. ‘Tractors are made in sizes ranging from one and three- 
quarters horse power to sixty horse power and one of the big 
problems is to select the proper 
size for an individual farm and 








rtainly true. He pays for it 
higher cost of production 
| in lower yields 

he power necessary to per- 
form the farm operations and 
operate the moe. 2 eo is one 
if the items of cost which de- 
erves careful study. Too 
vuch or too little power is ex- 
pensive, and efficiency also 
equires that the kind of power 
selected that will adequately 
serve the needs at the lowest 


The fact that an increasing 
number of farmers are finding 
mechanical power a profitable 
nvestment makes it important 

» carefully consider this type 
f power when deciding upon 
e most economical and effi- 
ent type of power for a given 
farm. In view of the wide 
variety of types and sizes of 
tractors, the problem is not so 
much a matter of d ciding upon 
he use of mechanical power as 








set of farm conditions. In one 
investigation it was found that 
fifty-nine out of one hundred 
and eighty-seven tractor own- 
ers considered their machines 
too small, and twenty-three 
thot their tractors too large. 
The great majority of those 
included in this investigation 
considered their tractors a pay- 
ing Investment, but the results 
indicate clearly the direction 
in which a mistake is more like- 
ly to be made when deciding 
upon the size of tractor. More 
people have bought too small 
tractors than have made the 
opposite mistake. They have 
not realized the necessity for 
reserve power, owing to the 
fact that a team of horses are 
capable of developing so great 
an amount of power for a short 
time, as compared to the 
amount of power they can de- 
liver continuously thruout a 
day’s work. It is not practical 
or necessary to provide as 








is the selection of the par- 

‘ Raw Os nd » of tractor 
ICulal ype and 81ze 0 tractor 

that fits the conditions existing upon the farm. The success 
ofatractor, and the profit derived from the investment in ane, 
lepend in large degree upon the selection of a machine which 
ts the work to be done. Every farmer realizes that a farm that 


much reserve power in a trac- 
tor as is available from a team of horses, but it is essential that 
a machine be selected which has sufficient reserve power to take 
care of any unfavorable conditions which may be encountered, 
such as steep grades in fields, hard spots (Continued on page 68 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


Its Relation to the Folks Back Home 


By ALSON SECUR 





HE commercial value of anything of general use is fixed 

by the sale of the surplus. If nobody in the cities wanted 

eggs you would not stop to think what they were worth 
when you ate your ham and eggs for breakfast. They would 
be just eggs, good food of course, but if nobody else wanted 
any eggs yours would have no market value. But as soon as 
somebody bids eighty or ninety cents a dozen for what you do 
not eat, you consider the cost of your breakfast as never before. 
Whether you want to sell eggs or not, the surplus of eggs pro- 
duced elsewhere and sold to the city markets fixes a price 
on the eggs you use at home. 

Wheat wasn’t worth much in the early days—just what it 
was worth as food at home. The farmers took some to mill and 
brought back the flour. As every farmer had wheat, and got it 
ground at mill, there was little sale, in fact the farmers only 
raised what they needed. Until 
cities and transportation developed, 
the price of wheat was of no con- 
sequence. Now the price of wheat is 
fixed in Liverpool by the surplus of 
all the nations. That price is the 
price the farmer gets, less cost of 
transportation and handling. 

In the words of Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, in a recent brochure 
gotten out by the National Foreign 
Trade Council: “Broadly speaking, 
America is a_ surplus-producing 
country in cereals. An analysis of 
economics teaches that the level of 
prices for the entire crop in a 
surplus-producing country is largely 
governed by the net return for that 
surplus. Applying this specifivally 
to cereals, it remains generally trve 
that the price received by our 
cereal producer in the interior of 
America is largely the price which 
the surplus portion of his crop ob- 
tains in the final consuming market 
of the world, less expense of trans- 
port and sale; that such a price 
governs not only that exportable 
surplus, but fixes the level at which 
the domestic portion of his produc- 
tion sells at home. The great 
importance of this to every cereal 
producer is comorehended when this principle, which governs 
even the sales at home, is clearly recognized. It carries naturally 
into the importance of maintaining foreign markets for 
American produce of all kinds, and, as far as possible, to build 
up those foreign markets identified to American quality and 
American brands, so that the foreign level will be broken down 
as little as possible by the competition of similar products trom 
other countries which may temporarily be in a position to under- 
sell America. 

“This being true, every step which reduces the transportation 
or other expense of delivery in the final foreign market also 
tends to increase his net return on the entire production of 
his tarm. The consuming countries of Europe, being the datum 
point for the competition of all cereals raisers of the world— 
Russia, the Balkans, Argentina, India, Canada and United 
States—largely make the measure of the prosperity of our 
cereal-producing regions. 

“American resourcefulness in the use of mechanical devices; 
American ingenuity in mechanical handling, reducing expenses; 
American enterprise and character, stabilizing credit condi- 
tions, which makes business secure and allows narrower trade 
tolls, have all supplemented the natural advantage of a cheap 
transportation route from our central grain-raising fields; 
saan. the Great Lakes. American adaptability devised a 
special form of carrier which has made transportation costs per 
ton per mile the lowest in the world, and has sympathetically 
reflected into competing rail routes, even where the fake channel 
itself may not be actually used. These methods have helped 
to offset the competitive advantage which countries of cheap 
labor cost, such as Russia, Argentina, India, would otherwise 
have enjoyed. 

“If we are to maintain the prosperity of the agricultural 
regions of the United States, which are, after all, a great do- 
mestic market for all the manifold products of our industries 
and factories, we must utilize to the full every possible im- 
provement in facilities between our farms and the final consum- 
ing markets in Europe which largely govern the return to our 
producers. The immediate steps to be taken to this effect, point 
directly to the enlarging of transportation facilities and the 
cheapening of transportation costs. This naturally directs the 
doyslagentet of rail and sound water transportation. But under 





the world conditions of today the ocean carriage is the im- 
portant element of cost between our farm and final market, and 
that must have the closest and most careful study. Readiness 
of opportunity to ship, affecting as it does the margins levied 
by handlers and the legitimate expenses that accrue on delayed 
shipment, are a factor, along with the cost of actual transporta- 
tion.” 

Mr. Barnes speaks of the natural advantages of the Great 
Lakes as a cheap waterway. At present it is only part way. 
But that feature is considered in another article. 

J. K. Armsby, President California Packing Corporation 
says of export trade: “No nation can exist within its own 
boundary, or upon its own resources. The United States can 
exist neither as an importing nation nor as an exporting nation. 
There must be equalization, either visibly or invisibly, of im- 
ports and exports. Foreign trade 
is so necessary to our national life 
that every factor of industry must 
be contributory thereto. 

“Foreign markets are as neces- 
sary to the canned food industry as 
they are to any other commodity 
meter in the United States. Any 
imitation placed upon, or any 
impediments placed in the way of 
the development of foreign markets 
for canned foods tends to decrease 
the stability of American industry 
as a whole. 

“The farmer in the interior states, 
the rancher, the dairyman, the 
gardener, the orchardist, the fisher- 
man, the manufacturer, the 
financier and steamship and rail- 
road companies are all vitally in- 
terested in the development of 
foreign markets on canned foods. 
In the case of the farmers of this 
country, no inconsiderable portion 
of the life and prosperity of this 
nation rests upon their shoulders. 
To them the development of forei 
markets is particularly vital, for 
in many instances the productivity 
of their soil depends upon the 
fertilizers which are brought from 
foreign markets. To get this 
fertilizer to the farms as cheaply 
as possible we must have return cargoes to send back.” Ex- 
ports of canned goods for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918 


are as follows: 
Condensed and Evaporated Milk ............. $68,045,944 
SIN s on. 6 pu Bawa FUSS boo ebhbes meseka ‘ 
COG CORINNIIB, osc « osc cccecn eannsedasses 6,003,544 


Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson & Company, meat 
packers, says: “For some time to come the United States must 
consider the needs of European countries in the production 
and distribution of its meat products, and anything which af- 
fects our relations with the foreign countries will reflect upon the 
entire industry. 

“We were given a forceful demonstration of the importance 
of foreign trade in the meat industry in 1919. Then both the 
meat packers and the producers of the United States saw mil- 
lions of dollars of their money slipping away from them in 
lowering values due to unstable condition in European coun- 
tries which seriously impaired their purchasing ability. The 
Central Powers mo Te most, for when nothing had been 
done to assist them in their financial reconstruction, their 
purchasing power was virtually ended. The latter especiall 
were looked to, by us, to take millions of pounds of por we 
ucts accumulated on a high market but their failure to obtain 
credits eliminated them as purchasers. This resulted in such 
rapid declines in the values of the products on hand that the 
packers and producers lost millions of dollars in decreased 
values in a brief period beginning in July, 1919. 

“In the meat industry the immediate affect of the decline 
in the foreign exchange was to prevent an outlet for the in- 

numbers of meat animals which the producers of the 
nation had raised to meet a situation, which, they had been 
advised warranted them in raising more livestock on high- 
priced land and feed. When they saw their profits being swept 
away by the decline on the markets, they became discouraged 
and began restricting production. This restriction will be felt 
later in our markets. 

“Our export business should act somewhat as a balance to 
our industries and everything should be done to keep foreign 
trade channels free from anything that will congest open trade 
with European countries. 

“Foreign business does not alone benefit the producer and the 
packer by helping to stabilize his mar- (Continued on page 40 
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organization to represent American agriculture had good 

reason to feel that their dream was almost realized, if they 
were present at the Second Annual Meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which was held at Indianapolis early 
in December. While it is true that the preliminary steps to- 
ward the formation of this organization were taken a little 
more than a year ago, it is worth recalling that the permanent 
organization was effected only last. March and its growth and 
achievements are really the results of work done im the first 
nine months of its existence. 

The membership has passed the one-million mark and is in- 
creasing rapidly. Thirty-five states are directly affiliated with 
the A. F. B. F. and a number of other states are in the process 
of putting their state organizations upon a basis which will 
enable them to ally themselves with the national organization. 

Such growth as farm bureaus have experienced could not re- 
sult from the efforts of a small group of men. It is an expression 
of the need, and desire for such an organization on the part 
of the great body of farm folks which constitute the 
agriculture of the cruntry. They have realized the 
necessity for joining together to solve some of 
the great problems affecting the welfare of 
their industry and have rallied to the support 
of an organization which they felt gave 
promise of serving this need. 

Probably never Selene has an organiza- 
tion of any kind grown to such propor- 
tions in so short a time. In the words 
of President Howard, ‘The organiza- 
tion has grown in strength and power 
many fold faster than it has grown in 
members, and the growth in member- 
ship has been more than we expected 
or hoped for. * * * The real out- 
standing work of the year has been 
the confidence, and I use the word 
‘confidence’ after careful thought, 
which we have succeeded in winning 
from the general interests of America. 
The character of the men who daily 
come into our Chicago office is all the 
evidence any one needs of the progress 
of our work and the impression which 
the American Farm Bureau is making 
upon the people of this land. It is an out- 
growth of the need, or an expression of the 
need for an organized voice in agriculture.” 

More than one thousand delegates gathered 
from thirty-seven states for the annual 
meeting, which lasted for three days with 
three full sessions each day. The big problems 
which are confronting agriculture and the nation were thoroly 
discussed and plans Sormlated whereby agriculture will play 
more nearly its part in their settlement than it has been ac- 
customed to play in the past. 

The three outstanding problems to which attention was 

iven, both on the fomel program and in the discussions, were 
hom pertaining to marketing, transportation, and legislation. 
Credits, tariff revision, and foreign trade relations received at- 
tention but may properly be considered as phases of the three 
primary problems. 

I wish that space would permit giving a sum of the 
principal points brought out in the discussion of each of the 
phases of the big questions which so vitally affect the welfare 
of the farm industry, but it would require a good-sized volume. 
I wish even more that it were ible to give to each and 
every member of a farm bureau afell mmewe of the inspiration 
and enthusiasm with which the meeting bristled. It may seem 
to the individual member at times that his part in the or- 
ganization is unimportant, but if he will only consider the way 
in which the organization as a whole is tackling the big prob- 
lems, which only a great organization can deal with success- 
fully, and also consider that the organization is only great 


§ who have dreamed of a great national farmers’ 


because of its individual members, he will realize that his part 
The meeting at In- 


is a most important and essential one. 












J. R. Howard, president American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 
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MORE THAN A MILLION STRONG 


Farm Bureau Federation In Annual Meeting 


By A. H. SNYDER 


dianapolis was of tremendous im ce and influence only be- 
cause the delegates there assembled directly represented a large 
constituency of members. Were it not for the individual mem- 
bers, the plans developed at that meeting could not succeed. 

The executive committee met immediately preceding the 
general conference of delegates and directors and outlined a 
program of work and new lines of development which they 

d for the coming . Apparently the delegates 
were well satisfied with the work whi been carried on thus 
far with the suggested by the executive committee 
for extending the work. The recommendations were enthu- 

y adopted and the majority of the executive officers 

and committeemen continued in office. The only change in the 
personnel of the officers and executive committee was the 
election of O. E. Bradfute of Ohio to succeed S. L. Strivings of 
New York as vice-president, the election of John G. Brown of 
Indiana to take the place of Mr. Bradfute on the executive 
committee, and the election of John Orr of Texas to replace 
Mr. Bishop on the executive committee. At the first 
session, President Howard, in an informal talk, 
sketched briefly the principal lines of work under- 

taken in the — year and the new departments 
which will put in operation as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. It 
would not be possible to present these out- 
standing points more forcibly and clearly 
than by the following extracts from 

President Howard’s address: 

“The American Farm Bureau employed 

Mr. Clifford Thorne of Chicago as its 
representative in transportation mat- 
ters. Mr. Thorne did some valiant 
service in the advance rate case. He 
didn’t succeed in holding rates as low 
as we thought they should be held. 
We took the ground that the rail- 
road companies were entitled to a 
just recompense for service and that 
service to the American farmer was 
perhaps more necessary at that time 
than a question of price of service. 

Mr. Thorne succeeded in doing one 

very notable thing in that rate hearing. 

The railroad ——— asked sees a 

81x percent guaran earning might be 
granted them on a valuation which was 
some six billion dollars more than all the 
outstanding stocks and bonds of all the roads 
in America. That seems a preposterous re- 
quest on the part of the railroads. A thing 
is worth that at which it will sell and had we 
had the money we could have bought every 
railroad for about twelve or thirteen billion dollars and they 
asked an earning on twenty billion. Mr. Thorne was the only 
person to oppose this figure; he succeeded in having this 
asked-for valuation reduced and saved the farmers of America 
more than one hundred million dollars by that service which he 
rendered. If we save the farmers one hundred million dollars 
in cash as the result of our first year’s work, we have at least 
done something. 

“I must refer briefly to the very splendid work in legislative 
lines which our Washington office has done. I have only been 
able to go to Washington from time to time, not nearly so often 
as I would like, but every time I go I am impressed with the 
growing appreciation on the part of those interested which the 
work of the re tatives of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at Washington have established. Our representa- 
tives have certainly made a very excellent impression both on 
the national Congress and the departments as well. 

> > > > > > > > 7 . 

“The National Industrial Conference Board is a powerful 

© ization re nting the large eastern business interests. 

I learned that this organization was appointing a com- 
mittee on Federal taxation to make exhaustive research and 
recommendations, I took the liberty to ask that agriculture 
be recognized on the committee. They granted this request and 





The new executive committee elected at the Indianapolis convention. 














Mr. McKenzie was the man I selected. Mr. McKenzie has been 
in conference with that board since April. At that time the 
thought was that our national taxes, totaling five or six billion 
of dollars every year should be so readjusted that the burdens 
of taxation would be passed from those powerful and wealthy 
interests and individuals and transferred down to the con- 
sumer or the common citizen of the country. Mr. McKenzie 
in the beginning of those deliberations was practically the only 
person who was opposed to such a program and I want to tell 
you at this time that he has the majority of that powerful com- 
mittee with him recognizing that it is a wrong economic prin- 
ciple to transfer the burdens of taxation to those least able to 
ay. We never can estimate in dollars the services which Mr. 
{cKenzie has rendered and is rendering, but I consider them 
very great in 
“There is one other piece of work which we have done which 
has not perhaps received quite the credit or publicity which it 
deserves. That is the work of the committee which we had at 
Washington for several weeks in conference with the treasury 
department with regard to income taxes and income tax 
reports. This committee succeeded in getting some new and 
more favorable rulings from the treasury department regarding 
the farmers’ income taxes. It also succeeded in gaining the 
proval of the treasury department of a farmers’ account book 
which was worked out by the committee in cooperation with 
the department of agriculture * * * * “A number 


of things which we hoped to do we have not been able 
to do use of lack of proper rt. It was 
to be expected that states would slow in 


getting their funds in during the first of the 
year. You have responded very well at the 
close of the year, but had we had more 
financial help we could have rendered a 
greater service than has been possible. 
The work of the next year should go 

on as planned and outlined by the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

“The new work which we insist up- 
on as the irreducible minimum for 
next year would include the imme- 
diate employment of a cooperative 
secretary or head of a bureau of co- 
operation which man must give his 
entire time and energy to the various 
marketing problems. Marketing is 
is one of the biggest things which any 
farm organization must consider in 
the immediate future. I think you will 
agree with me that there is entirely 
too much spread between the price of 
the consumer and producer. It has been 
discussed at every farmer’s meeting and 
I will not diseuss it now. The farmers’ 
business is primarily to produce. We con- 
stitute one-third of the peopleof the country. 
It has been the business of the other two- 
thirds to take care of the transportation, the 
marketing, and the distribution. If they fail 
> —" that aon ee which 
will enable iculture to fairly prosper, then perhaps the 
farmer himself’ will be compelled to venture fcther from the 
field of production and take active interest in problems of mar- 
keting. That seems to be the case before us at this time. 
* * * * * This marketing man of whom I speak would 
have to have very soon a corps of assistants ing after the 
various commodities which we produce agricult - Lam 
not prepared to tell you whom this man will be; he has not as 
yet been considered, but the executive committee is ready to 
start that work at once. 

“The economic work must go farther. We have been too slow 
in getting it started. The serious problems which now confront 
us are not going to disa at omee. The farmer is going to 
have breakers ahead for the next five or six years. I don’t look 
for any ent readjustment very much earlier. Whatever 
we can do to aid in this work thru marketing and economic and 
statistical research, I am heartily im favor of. We have had 
appointed an economics committee, which because of financial 
conditions, has had only one meeting, but that meeting has 
been most successful. ey have recommended the placing by 
this nation of a foreign representative in every i 
country of the world. I have followed up those recommenda- 
tions with various public and departmental officials. They 
agree that these men should be appointed. Our thought is that 
they should be appointed by the department of agriculture, 
cooperating with the United States bureau of markets. But 
we have some serious opposition to that from the ment 
of commerce.” * * * * “Installation of this service would 
mean that farmers would be in a better position with regard to 
knowledge of the world supply and we are preparing to use all 
our energy to see that this important service functions with the 
department of agriculture. e bureau of markets already has 
considerable material which is unused. The secretary tells me 
that it is the function of the department of agriculture to gather 
this material, but not interpret it or disseminate it. It is 
gathered at a very large public expense. At present it is not 
returning remuneration of that investment. We propose to 
place at Washington, cooperating with the bureau of markets, 








O. E. Bradfute, Ohio, Vice-President, 
American Farm Bureay Federation. 
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a corps of agricultural men trained in statistics and economics 
who will take this valuable material which is collected, properly 
tabulate, interpret, and disseminate it among the farmers of the 
country. 

“That means that the publicity work of the federation must 
be started at once in order that this material may have a channel 
to go thru from the American federation down to the state 
federations, the county farm bureau, the directors of extensions 
the state marketing bureaus and others who should have it and 
who can well it on to the farmers. 

“The organization work is of paramount importance. It is 
the first thing to consider. On it depends the cooperation of the 
farmers from this entire nation. On it also depends the finance 
which must support the rest of the work. We hope to have 
one man as direetor of organization with a corps of assistants 
which will push the organization work into every region and 
thus create a functioning body. 

“The bureau of transportation is to continue to function 
and it is now being extended as rapidly as possible and a 
contract for the ensuing year is already made with Mr. Thorne. 

“We know very wellthat things now unthought of will be be- 
fore us for consideration within a fortnight and we will be read 
to take those things and handle them as best we can, but 
do not believe there will be a necessity for any of these things 
to cause us to neglect the really great and important lines of 

work which I have indicated to you.” President Howard 
summarized the effect upon Semmes of the tremendous 

slump in the price of farm products. He told of 
one instance in which a man sold two thousand 
fat sheep on the South St. Paul market at $1.29 

a head and that after the cost of transporta- 
tion and marketing were paid, they netted 
a return to the grower of thirty-four cents 

ahead. It had cost the owner $10 a 

head for feed to bring them thru last 


winter. Commenting further u the 
the price stucion, bapeid: “When we 
speak of the farmers’ losses, the mer- 
chant says, ‘why I have foases too? 
and the manufacturer says, ‘we are 
hard up.’ But what is a reduction of 
ten percent or twenty-five percent 
or even thirty-three and one-third 
percent compared to the situation 
that confronts agriculture today. The 
farmer thruout the period of the war, 
in spite of the impression of the 
general public, did not fare comparably 
to industry. Anyone who has taken 
the pains to look into the reports of the 
income tax bureau will tell you that the 
farmers’ income was significant com- 
pared to that of even the small merchants 
or manufacturers or, in man the 
laboring man. * * * * These things 
which f tell you about are results or effects of 
causes, and there are a number of causes. I 
read somewhere, where he that soweth to the 
wind shall reap of the whirlwind and as a 
nation—not as farmers but as a nation—we have 
sowed to the wind. And sometimes we have sowed to the whirl- 
wind. The result was inevitable. But the manner in which it 
has been brought about is a matter for serious i tion. 
I hope this too sane and too deliberative fa body to condemn 
public officials who are honest and sincere in the performance of 
their duties even tho we may think they might have been 
misguided or have made serious mistakes. ‘Things are too high; 
they had to come down and some of our public officials in 
consultation and with the approval of the large banks of the 
country, in my opinion, adopted a policy w resulted in a 
trust. 


easy to corner money as wheat—yes, it is easier; 
did. There is more money in this country 

there ever was before, but they deliberately raised the 
i he business interests did not care a rap; 
paid the higher rate and added to their costs and passed 
on to the consumer and so it went until it struck a class 
which we have in thiscountry which hasneither power 
name the price at which they buy or sell their commodities. 
and when it struck these people the havoc 
and it will not be righted and American business will not 

a sound basis ever again until the purchasing power of 
{— of America is brought back to normal. — 

y mind there are three a things neces- 
time and one of them I have just referred to—the 
it situation of this country; our banking has just grown, 
following lines of least resistance and | pena profit—profit 
to the bank, of course. We have developed a system which 
says to the farmer ‘we will loan you money to produce your 
erop, we will support you for the productive season and when 
the season is over, you will sell that which you produce.’ 

“The productive season is a season of hazard always. There 
are and droughts, frosts, hail and chinch bugs, and car 
shortage and labor shortage and a lot of other things which 
make that productive season one of hazard } 
te the teaken, but when that productive season is over Mr. 
Banker says to the farmer, ‘You market (Continued on page 7é 
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By W. G. LYNCH 


HE Shire horse is 
the product of cen- 
turies of breeding and 

selection. This has been 

conducted by practical, 
hard headed men who have 
sought an animal that 
could do a maximum of hard work in the most satisfactory 
manner. He has his foundation in the “Great Horse” or “War 
Horse”’ of England. For centuries the horse was an important 
factor in British warfare. Even at the time of Julius Caesar 
they were a very distinct and powerful type and attracted 
the attention of this great Roman general on account of the 
assistance they rendered in the pursuit of war. It is said that 
he caused a number of them tobe exported to Rome with the hope 
of strengthening and upbuilding the horse stock of that country. 
It is interesting to note that 
those horses which in later times 
have proven so well adapted for 
heavy work were in earlier times 
used exclusively in warfare. In 
those days fighting was done in 
the open, the warrior riding a big 
ponderous “War Horse” and 
carrying heavy armor to protect 
himself in hand to hand fighting. 
As the horse also carried armor 
the total weight of rider and 
armor equipment frequently 
amounted to four hundred and 
forty-eight pounds. This ex- 
traordinary weight combined 
with the fact that battling was 
usually done on rough and stony 
ground made it absolutely es- 
sential that the horse be big 
and strong and possess wonder- 

ful powers of endurance and a 

steady head. 

The government of England 
from very early times took an 
interest in the breeding and im- 
provement of “War Horses.’’ As 
early as the year 1160, King 
Henry II imported horses for breeding purposes. Details are 
somewhat lacking but we may well presume that it was done 
with a view of increasing the size, strength and activity of the 
prevailing type of that day. A few years later another importa- 
tion occurred. Of this there is very definite record and we quote 
the following from a prominent English authority, “During 
the reign of King John from 1199 to 1216 we have distinct 
particulars from the lowlands of Flanders, Holland and the 
banks of the Elbe, of a hun- 
dred stallions of large stature. 
It is from the blending of 
these animals with the Eng- 
lish breed that some strains, 
at least, of our heavy draft 
horses have their origin.” 

This Flanders horse was 
described as “black with 
white markings on face and 
feet and frequently with all 
his legs white up to the knees 
and hocks. He was tall, 
rangy, and muscular, well de- 
veloped at the vital points 
and stood on broad, flat, 
cordy limbs which were 
strongly jointed above and 
below. The backs of the legs 
were heavily fringed, from 
the fetlocks to the upper end 
of the cannon with long hair.” 

Laws and regulations were 
passed by parliament as early 
as 1327 which were intended 
to increase the size and spread 
of horses inthe breeding dis- 
tricts. In the reign of Henry 
VIII from 1509 to 1547 very 
strict attention was paid to 
breeding horses and severe 
regulations were imposed. It was thought necessary by those 
in charge in order to secure the size and strength desired, to in- 
sist on sires and dams being up to certain fixed standards in 
size and type. Along with these regulations another was passed 
forbidding exportation to all countries including Scotland. 
The invention and use of gunpowder did away with the old 
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This article is one of a series coverin 
and swine. 
the best available authority on that breed. Mr. Lynch, whose name 
appears above, is secretary of the American Shire 

e has followed the breed for years and has had a large part in adapt- 
ing Shires to our present day needs. Watch for articles on other breeds. 


Kirtlhing Bold Lion, champion of the 1918 and 1919 Internationals. 





Field Marshal 5th Champion Gold Challenge Cup for best stallion in 1920 
London Shire Horse Show. Stands 17 hands high, very best of feet, 
flat bone of grand quality and Jong straight feather. 


style, heavily armored 
fighter and horse, and the 
picturesque hand to hand 
fighting. At the same time 
the development of agri- 
culture caused those big 
and powerful war horses te 
shift to the farms of England. As early as 1779 they were 
known to have been a large and strong breed and it was con- 
ceded that no country could produce their equal. There are 
instances on record of 
single animals drawing 
the weight of three 
tons. The heavy work 
done at the quays and 
docks by those big horses 
early attracted the ad- 
miration of American 
travelers. A New York 
journalist writing in 1825 
said in part, “They are 
heavy beyond anything that has 
met my observation. One of 
the cars, I should say, outweighs 
three or four of ours, forming a 
load for an ordinary team. The 
horses, however, are propor- 
tionately large. Their legs are 
like mill posts. They are well 
fed and strong. They lumber 
along the streets with a jar like 
the carriage of heavy artillery 
carrying three or four tons to the 
load. ‘An anecdote was related 
to us which, if strictly true, 
would be strongly illustrative of 
their strength. A carman, it is 
said, was employed with his span 
drawing lumber from a ship. 
The captain was provoked with 
the tardiness of the process and 
ordered the driver to whip up his 
team. The horses had in tow 
a large stock, and in quickenin 

their pace carried away the stern of the = I do not recor 

this as an absolute fact; it is enough to say that the dray horses 
of this city are of very extraordinary size and strength.” 

The famous breeder and improver of livestock of England, 
Robert Bakewell did his part in the improvement of Shires. 
He was the owner of a noted stallion called ““Bakewell’s G.” 
Descendants of this great sire were common in the region of 
Liverpool until quite recent times, They are described as havin 
been staunch drawers an 
well suited to the work of 
town and country. In color 
they were mostly black 
browns with little if any 
white markings. 

With the close relation- 
ship that has always existed 
between our own country 
and Canada with the 
mother country it is only 
natural that Shire horses 
should be early imported 
to the continent of America. 
The best records we have 
show them to have been 
first brought to Canada 
something more than a 
century ago. Shortly there- 
after, certain localities in 
New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio became famous 
for the excellence of their 
draft horses which were 
doubtless the progeny of 
Shirestallions brought from 
Canada or imported direct 
from England. The Ca- 
nadians had been able to 
keep their stock pure, hav- 
ing imported mares as well 
as stallions. In our own states just mentioned, a system of 
breeding was followed with such foresight that a very distinct 
type of draft horse was produced. A description by a famous 
horseman who enjoyed years of familiarity with them and pre- 
sented to the American Shire Horse Association at the time of 
its formation is as follows: ‘‘They were very uniform in color, 


each of the principal breeds 
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build and size, standing on an average not over sixteen hands 
high on short, rx § legs devoid of long hair, with bone of ex- 
cellent quality and well proportioned in comparison to their 
weight. ey were compact, round and smooth all over, closely 
coupled, muscular, very active and very powerful. Three or 
four tons was a common load for a pair and it was easily 
handled.” 

Northern Illinois was the next locality into which Shires 
were imported. Records of their introduction into that section 
are complete and authentic. These facts combined with the 
persistent breeding that has been followed cause the introduc- 
tion there to be of much greater historic importance. The first 
noted Shire stallion, fittingly named, “John Bull,” was brought 
to Aurora, Illinois, in 1853. Thirty years later an offspring of 
this great sire died on a 
farm now owned by the 
well-known Shire breeder, 
Geo. E. Brown. Shortly 
after the first “John Bull” 
came another of the same 
This stallion was 











name. 
brought to Bristol, Ken- 
dall county. A Mr. 
Sykes owned another 


’ 


called “Sampson,” which 
traveled along Fox river 
and became famous as a Sire. 
Importation in real earnest began 
about 1880 and increased by leaps 
and bounds thru succeeding years. 
It is a notable fact that the 
northern Illinois locality which 
received the first Shires ever im- 
ported in a systematic manner 
has continued to be very near the 
geographical center of Shire breed- 
ing in America. From there in- 
terest extended eastward thru 
Indiana and beyond, and to the 
west thru Iowa and states further 
on. 

Amongst the importers, breed- 
ers and boosters who have helped 
to place the Shire in the forefront 
is Geo. E. Brown of Aurora, Illi- 
nois. For forty years or more he has been in the front line, ever 
ready with a good word for the breed or with a good horse with 
which to prove to the world the Shires’ great merit. One of his 
greatest distinctions was to win the grand champion stallion 
classes at the American Horse Show in 1891 and the World’s 
Fair in 1893 with the famous show horse and sire, “Holland 
Major 275.” Burgess Brothers of Wenona, Illinois, imported 
and raised large numbers of most excellent animals in the early 
days. Amongst those were, “Wenona Peach 2933”, champion 
Chicago 1891, the World’s Fair 1893. Another famous winner 
of their importation was ‘‘Rolleston Wonder 7931,” champion 
at Chicago in 1905. 

The name of Truman’s Pioneer Stud Farm has become a 
household word wherever Shires are known. They have im- 
ported and sold large numbers of high class Shires. They have 
spent enormous amounts of money in advertising, have shown 
persistently from coast to coast and have done much to popular- 
ize the breed. Amongst the 


Edward Kersey, four-year-old senior and grand champion 
stallion in 1920. 
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securing the championships at our important shows when show- 
ing against the very best in the land. Two years ago he was 
sold to J. H. Westbrook, Letts, Iowa, who has gotten together 
a — band of purebred mares. Since his colts have proven 


to be of such merit, Mr. Westbrook is doubtless fully justified 
for having paid a sensationally high price for this 
great sire. ' 


Shire horses are better today than ever before. Their massive 
size has become fixed thru conditions of breeding and selection 
in England. In that country, so famous for thoro work and high 
yields, the horses have been accustomed to work in smaller 
numbers. The market in London for geldings has been splendid 
but has always held to a very high standard. Probably there 
is no other city or locality of any sort where horses are worked 
regularly that requires so much of a horse as do the city condi- 
tions in London. A short statement concerning this helps us to 
appreciate the Shire more fully. London, which is the largest 
city in the world, is a very old town. Traffic is slow. To obtain 
any degree of efficiency in moving freight the loads must be 
large. There is much stopping at street corners and almost every 
moment the teams are required to 
put theirutmost pulling power into 
thecollar.' Massive bulky horses 
that aresound of bodyandlimband 
which areclearof head arerequired. 

To meet the strenuous farm 
conditions and the ever more 
strenuous city conditions the 
twentieth century Shire has been 
developed. He has met those 
conditions and in so doing has had 
developed in him those qualities 
which adapt him to the demands 
of our present time. 

Our American farming condi- 
tions have been changing in a 
way that renders the Shire more 
popular than ever before. We are 
doing a better job of farming and 
we are handling more acres per 
man. This requires deeper plow- 
ing and heavier machinery. It 
demands rapid work even in hot 
weather. In our cities the average 
weight of geldings is heavier than 
ever before. The weight of a load of traffic is often double that 
drawn by the same number of horses in years gone by. As is the 
case in London, our city traffic necessitates much starting and 
stopping. The Shire furnishes a combination of ability that 
meets those requirements splendidly. 

It is the small farmer and breeder who keeps but a small 
number of mares who-is most rapidly coming to a full apprecia- 
tion of the Shire. The small farm is an ideal place for brood 
mares. The man with a few mares gives them the individual at- 
tention they so well deserve. He is the one who can work them 
to the best advantage. In this day of high priced feed, we reckon 
with the cost of production. Where the mare is worked to earn 
her feed and more, to just that extent does she become a more 
profitable farm asset. In the experience of horsemen in this 
country as well as in foreign lands, it is found that many of 
the best horses have been produced on farms where but few 
are kept and where the mares and the young stock are worked 
and handled or closely looked 
after by some member of the 





many great horses they have 
imported and shown are: 
Mazemoor Harold 10036, 
champion at Chicago 1908; 
Dan Patch 9856, champion 
at Chicago 1909-1910 and 
also champion at the Iilli- 
nois and Iowa state fairs; 
Lockinge Hengist 13273, 
champion 1912 at Chicago; 
Boro Blusterer 14187, cham- 
pion at Iowa and Illinois 
fairs, 1914, champion at San 
Francisco 1915 and at Chi- 
cago 1917; Royal Grey, cham- 
pion 1912 at the Illinois and 
lowa state fairs and at Chi- 
cago. More recently they 
have imported and shown the 
big, sturdy, masculine Kirt- 
ling Bold Lion, champion at 
Chicago 1918 and 1919. 

The mares they have 
brought to our land have dis- 
tinguished themselves equally 
well. One of those, Cold- 
ham Surprise, and the stal- 
lion, Royal Grey, were sold 
to McCray and Fowler, Fithian, Illinois. Royal Grey proved to 
be a splendid sire and his offspring are heading many of our 
best bands of purebred mares. Amongst these is that of Thos. 
Kiddo and Son of Joy, Illinois, who have the stallion Royal 
Faine. Boro Blusterer had proven to be as popular as a sire as 
be was a show ring winner. His get is winning regularly, often 





Marden Forest Lass—a typical brood mare and consistent breeder. 
First prize at London Shire Horse Society Show in 1917. 


family. I have, for a number 
of years, been keeping Shire 
mafes on a farm in Illinois 
and I have found them more 
than satisfactory. 

As farm mares, Shires have 
much to commend them 
They have the size, the will- 
ingness to work, the docility 
and gentleness that makes it 
a pleasure for one to handle 
them and which renders them 
safe for the farm machinery 
and for work under varied 
conditiens. Shire mares have 
the type and motherly dis- 

ition that are so essential. 

ey are regular breeders un- 
der any reasonable care and 
management. For the farmer 
who is a good feeder and 
caretaker, to own a pair of 
Shire mares usually means 
that a pair of big, lusty foals 
are produced each year. 

Charles Cappel of Logans- 

port, Indiana, has mn re- 
markably successful as a breeder of Shires. He has, for a a 
many years, kept his farm stocked with Shire mares. The 
have Pow all his field work and have even drawn his mi 
wagon thru the streets of the city of Logansport. Mr. Cappel 
has raised a great many good horses. There has been no time 
since he began breeding Shires that (Continued on page 70 
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MORE UNIFORM SEED LAWS 


The Regulation That Is Needed for Field Seeds 


HE desirability of more uniform laws regarding the sale 

of field seeds was emphasized in an article which appeared 

in the last issue. Reference was made to a uniform seed 
law which has been formulated and is recommended by the 
Association of Official Seed Analysts and also by the American 
Seed Trade Association. 

Such a law must necessarily vary to a certain extent to meet 
the conditions prevailing in different sections of the country, 
but if the several states had laws based upon the same general 
es and uniform in their fundamental provisions, the 

uying and selling of seeds could be conducted much more 
satisfactorily from the standpoint of both buyer and seller. 
It might be well to make it clear that this discussion refers ex- 
clusively to field seeds and not to 
garden seeds. The conditions per- 
taining both to the growth and to 
the sale of garden seeds are so dif- 
ferent from those under which field 
seeds are grown and sold that the 
two classes of seeds cannot be con- 
sidered together. 

In the first place, garden seeds 
are grown in such a way that it is 
possible to keep them free from 
weed seeds. They are usually pro- 
duced from purebred stocks, where- 
as field seeds are grown on a large 
scale and often several lots pur- 
chased on the eral market are 
combined and sold without any pos- 
sibility of the buyer or seller know- 
ing definitely concerning their 
ongin. It is also true that garden 
seeds are sufficiently valuable that 
they can profitably be given special cleaning. They are sold in 
very small quantities, the average sale being less than one 
ounce, and the crops grown from garden seeds are cultivated 
in such a way that there is comparatively small danger that 
noxious weeds will gain a foothold. Furthermore, the quantities 
of seeds used by one purchaser are usually so small that any 
considerable number of weed seeds would likely be noticed 
before they were planted. 

It is evident that garden seeds do not afford the same, nor 
as great problems as field seeds. The latter are grown in such 
a way that it is much more difficult, and, in fact, almost. im- 
possible to keep them pure and free from weed seeds. Con- 
sequently, the degree of purity of the crop from which the seed 
is taken and the thoroness with which the seed is cleaned be- 
come important factors in determining, its quality. There will 
always be a tendency toward mix- 
ture of varieties of the common field 
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A sample of impure clover seed. 


purchasers of seeds to deal more satisfactorily with the many 
times larger percentage of dealers who honestly strive to serve 
their customers. 

With this idea in mind, it becomes ent that a seed law 
which ires the giving of adequate information about each 
lot of offered for sale to enable the prospective purchaser to 
defimitely determine its value, assists in bringing ut an un- 
d ing between buyer and seller. There are already laws 
which brand certain weeds as noxious and make it unlawful to 
permit them to grow upon the farm. It was pointed out in a 
preceding article that the same weed may be a noxious pest 
in one section and be harmless in another section, on account of 
the different conditions which maintain. A law which requires 
a statement of the percentages of 
weed seeds, foreign matter, etc., 
in each lot of seeds offered for sale 
makes it possible for the pur- 
chaser to determine easily whether 
the seed he buys contains seeds of 
weeds which are noxious in his 
locality. 

The so-called “‘Uniform State 
Seed Law,” referred to is con- 
structed along the lines sug- 
gested. It requires complete and 
correct labelling of field seeds. 

The first section of the law 
defines and lists the kinds of seeds 
to which it applies. This will 
naturally vary to a small extent 
in different states, because there 
are field seeds sold in some states 
which are not sold in others. It 
. : should include all of the grass and 
field crops in the state to which the law applies. The 
second section provides that “Every lot of agricultural seeds, 
as defined in section one of this act except as herein otherwise 
vrovided, when in bulk, pack or 0 containers of ten 
pounds or more, shall have ed thereto, in a conspicuous 
place, on the exterior of the container of such agricultural 
seeds, a plainly written or printed tag or label in the English 
language stating: 

“(a) Commonly accepted name of such agricultural seeds. 

“(b) The approximate percentage by weight of purity; 
meaning, the freedom of such agricultural seeds from inert 
matter and from other seed distinguishable by their appear- 
ance. “(c) The approximate total percentage by weight of 
weed seeds; the term ‘weed seeds’, as herein used, being defined 
as the noxious weed seeds listed in section 2, subsection (d) and 
all seeds not listed in section one 
as agricultural seeds. 

“(d) The name of each kind of 





crops, so long as individuals in the 
same community continue to grow 
different varieties. There will also 
be weeds in field crops as long as 
weeds are permitted to grow within 
several miles of the fields where 
crops are growing. The problem 
of keeping varieties pure must de- 
pend largely upon the conditions 
under which the crops are grown 
and the freedom from opportunities 
for becoming mixed, but much can 
be done by way of removing weed 
seeds by means of modern ma- 
chinery for cleaning. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that keeping the seed free from mix- 
ture with the seeds of other culti- 
vated crops or other varieties, and 
from weed seeds depends to quite an extent upon careful work 
and the circumstances under which the work is done. So difficult 
is the task that in some cases the seeds of weeds or seeds not 
true to variety, can scarcely be detected, let alone removed. 
Since this is true, there must necessarily be a difference in 
degree of purity of seeds offered for sale, and the important 
point in seed legislation or regulation should be to make it pos- 
sible for the purchaser of seeds to know the exact quality of 
the seeds he considers buying. 

In this discussion | have said nothing regarding the adultera- 
tion of seed, or any other dishonest practice. It goes without 
saying that fraud or dishonesty in the handling of seeds should 
be dealt with as severely as fraud and dishonesty in any other 
line of business. The necessary laws for so dealing with it should 
be provided, and it should be impossible for the man or the 
company who does a fraudulent business to remain in business. 

But it must be remembered that dishonest dealers are just 
as rare in the seed business as in other business, and the greatest 
value to be derived from seed regulations is not in controlling 
the small percentage who would do a dishonest. business if they 
could, but rather im assisting the hundreds of thousands of 








A sample of pure clover seed. 


the seeds or bulblets of the fol- 
lowing named noxious weeds 
which are present singly or col- 
lectively, as follows (1) in excess 
of one seed or bulblet in each five 
grams of timothy, red top, tall 
meadow oat grass, orchard grass, 
crested dog’s tail, Canada blue- 
grass, fescues, brome grasses, 
perennial and Italian rye grass, 
western rye grass, crimson clover, 
red clover, white clover, alsike 
clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, and 
all other grasses and clovers not 
otherwise classified; (2) One in 
twenty-five grams of millet, rape 
flax and other seeds not specified 
in (1) or (3) of this sub-section; 
(3) One in one hundred grams of wheat, oats, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, vetches, and other seeds as larger or larger than wheat. 
(Not more than (7) noxious seeds should be included here.)” 
The weeds which should be included in the list of noxious 
weeds in the preceding section should be in accordance with the 
conditions in each state, and will vary in different states. 
“(e) The approximate percentage of germination of such 
agricultural seed ther with the month and year said seed 
was tested, provided, however, that this statement should not 
be a basis for prosecution under this act, and provided further 
that the state seed commissioner shall test and publish the re- 
sults of such tests as herein provided, together with the month 
and year such tests were made by the seed commissioner to- 
gether with the date of test as shown on label. : 
“(f) The full name and address of the vendor of such agri- 
cultural seed.” : , 
The third section of the law makes provision for supplying on 
tag or label such information as a prospective purchaser should 
have regarding mixtures of and clover seeds. It provides 





that all mixtures shal! be plainly labeled as such; that name 
and approximate percentage of each (Continued on page 119 
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“Restorers of Kevin Fertility 


—made by the International Harvester Company 


HE year 1920 witnessed a most remarkable demand for International Roller- 
Bearing Manure Spreaders. The insistent call for them was far in excess of the 
supply; in many localities, indeed, five could have been sold for every one available. 


Popularity and fame like this can grow out of one thing only—and that is sheer 
merit. The record of the International Manure Spreader, in the improved type, promptly 
showed the farming public that here was a product worthy of the standards of the 
makers—the International Harvester Company. Factors that combine in creating that 
merit are detdiled on this page. These factors, from roller bearings on down, must be of 
practical interest to every man who will buy a manure spreader in this year. 


Months of effort, in material supply and manufacturing, have raised the production of 
these spreaders to a point where demands may be met. The roller-bearing International 
is at your service. Information may be had from the International dealers or from the 


Chicago address. 
FEATURES IN 


International Manure Spreaders 


1. Roller Bearings — Roller bearings at7 4. Power; Both Wheels—Power is 7. Two Beaters —Two all-steel beaters 
6G OGRE = Ni cnc ° cient aeainane 
rear ers w wor top F 

2. Double Ratchet Drive — Walking beam driven from one wheel and the the load. 


transmission from main axle eccentric 

and extra large ratchet wheel give manure feed from the other. 8. Wide-Spread—The spiral behind 
easy, strong, steady feed. Box tapered 5. Wheels Track— Rear wheels track the beaters gives the manure a third 
to eliminate friction on both sides. Six with the front wheels, lightening draft. beating, and spreads it finely and 
feed speeds. 6. Tight Bottom—There is no clogging, uniformly beyond the wheels. 


3. Oscillating Front Axle— Autotype,per- becausethe spreader 9. All-Steel Main Frame—Wood box 
niuiet chest tem. No pole whipping. eadslaen teemals iodine sides hold only the load. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (INCORPORATED) USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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COMMUNITY SALES PAVILIONS 


















































Notice the seats are provided with backs which make them more comfortable and restful. No. 2. Wash- 





N I I rior Cedar Falls, lowa, pavilion 

r 1 wi snimals are groomed before being taken into the ring No. 3. Square pavilion at Newton, Iowa, with full monitor barn attached at the 

rea Seats in this pavil n_ slope up on each side of driveway. No.4. Outside view of Cedar Falls pavilion showing monitor windows in a semicircle 

‘ he ring for lighting The barns are separate from the pavilion. No. 5. A square pavilion at Maquoketa, Iowa, with cattle barn at sides and hog 
! trear. No 6.1 he Webster City, Iowa, plant is 60 feet wide with full monitor barn attached, Ring is lighted by windows in monitor roof. Built 
i 19 st of $14,000 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 








THIS OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSE POWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE a4 





Summer or winter, over country or city i 
roads, every mile in an Oakland Sensible , 
Six Sedan is a comfortable mile. And an 

economical mile, also. For this efficient car 
delivers its reliable service at the very mini- : 
mum of cost. Consider carefully these things 
about the Oakland, then contrast against them 
the very moderate price at which this Oakland 
is sold. Certainly no earlier type of motor car 
offers equal value, whether as an investmentoras 
a means of satisfactory personal transportation. 





xy Car, $1395; ROADSTER, $1395; Four Door SEDAN, $2065; Cours, $2065 
F.O. B. Pontiac, Mich. ADDITIONAL ror WIRE WHEEL EQUIPMENT, $a5 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
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THE MAG 


HE Peters farm was once almost a 

duck pond. There are neighbors 

living not far away from it now who 
can tell you how, not many years ago there 
were several low places on this land where 
feathery game could be found. Such a 
condition was not uncommon in this part 
of the Platte Valley in Douglas county, 
Nebraska. This particular farm, even 
after being partially drained by open 
ditches, was still too wet to be ideal farm 
land and yet it was not exactly swampy 
or mucky. This condition exists on hun- 
dreds of acres of rich bottom land in the 
cornbelt, rich, black, alluvial soil underlaid 
with clay or in some 
cases gumbo 
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come it will be handy in locating a lateral 
if anything should go wrong and it would 
| be good proof as to the amount of tile laid 
| on this land should you ever sell the farm.”’ 
In a few days the survey was finished 
and the tile order made out. Almost all 
of the 160 acres were drained and the tile 
order looked like a large one. It consist- 
ed of the following sizes and amounts: 


1300 feet of 12 inch tile 
700 feet of 10 inch tile 
400 feet of 8 inch tile 
400 feet of 7 inch tile 
300 feet of 6 inch tile 

49850 feet of 5 inch tile 





10650 feet of 4 inch tile 
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OF DRAIN TILE 


Drains Properly Laid Pay Big Dividends 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


It was not long afterwards that the con- 
tractor came with a ditch-digging machine 
and taking the engineer’s figures was soon 
at work on the main line. The machine 
laid the dirt on the left side of the ditch as 
onefaced away from the outlet and as the 
machine moved along, one man laid the 
tile behind it in the ditch. . The operator 
on the machine sighted on targets ahead 
set from the engineer’s stakes to get the 
ditch at the proper depth and grade. 

Mr. Peters said, as he walked up the 
first ditch, “It seems tc me that three and 
one-half feet is quite deep for a tile ditch.” 
“Well,” said the engineer, “in such soil ‘as 
this water will reach the 
tile easily because it can 





Mr. John Peters came 
to Nebraska from lowa 
and had seen the work- 


ings of tile under all 
kinds of conditions. He 
believed in it. After 


purchasing this quarter 
section, he soon dis- 
covered that it was very 
flat; that crops started 
slowly owing to the cold- 
ness of the soil. After a 
rainy period it would be 





several days before a 
team could be put in the 
field. Also, in dry 
years, there often ex- 
isted a “puddled” or 
baked condition. Wet 


land is not always productive in dry years; 
it is often out of condition due to being 
farmed too wet in previous years. The 
soil is in the same condition as when a 
field is plowed too wet and the dirt turns 
off of the mouldboard in shiny chunks that 
bake hard and require one or two seasons 
to subdue into good tilth again. 

Mr. Peters secured the services of an 
engineer to survey the job and give him 
an estimate on the amount of tile required. 
He also discovered that the general slope 
of the ground was to the south and to the 
east. The fall was very slight, however, 
less than two feet across the quarter sec- 
tion. A main tile was located along the 
south side of the quarter section with 
laterals leading into it from the north. 
A deep ditch along the road formed a 
good outlet for the system 

One day in July, 1916, when the survey 
was about finished the engineer said to 
Mr. Peters: 

‘We have just about finished the survey 
and can soon give you your tile order. 
You will notice that we have staked out 


the whole system with pieces of lath. 
Every hundred feet on each line we set 
two stakes, one is driven down to the 


ground surface and one just beside it is 
left. standing about sixteen inches high for 
a marker { take my level on the short 


stake and the contractor will measure | 
from it when he starts to dig ditches.” | 

Chen,’ said Mr. Peters, “if 1 put one | 
hundred piéces of tile between each two | 
stakes everything will come out ju&t right, | 
but what worries me is Just where to put 
t | t 3 of tile.” 


| intend to give you a map,” said the 

ri er opening his note DOOK, ~ just like 
tl ketcl it will show just how the] 
tem laid out and just where each size 

of tile gor You can take it to the field 
wl ou start hauling tile and place each 
size ju where they belong and save two 
handlings. It never pays to unload tile 
nd ti rehandle them. Put each piece 
right on the ditch where it belongs You | 
‘ lo this with a tile map; without it 
you would be lost. The tile map ought | 
alw to be preserved for in years to| 





Digging the ditches on the John Peters farm. 


At that time the prices on tile ran about 
as follows: 

12 inch tile equals $270 

10 inch tile equals $208 

8 inch tile equals $134 
7 inch tile equals 108 
6 inch tile equals 81 
5 inch tile equals 60.25 per.1000 pieces 
4 inch tile equals 52.00 per 1000 pieces 

Freight is always a big item and a long 
freight haul means a higher price. 

When Mr. Peters’ tue came, he got 
teams enough to unload the cars rapidly. 
Tile companies ordinarily send only a car 
or two at a time to give the purchaser a 


00 per 1000 pieces 
00 per 1000 pieces 
50 per 1000 pieces 
25 per 1000 pieces 
00 per 1000 pieces 








le were laid by hand after the machine 
dug the ditch 


chance to unload without paying demur- 
rage. A car of 4-inch tile contains about 
| 6000 pieces and other sizes according to 
| weight of tile and capacity of car. A two- 
| box wagon will hold 310 pieces of 4-inch 
tile, three-box load holds 465 pieces. Even 
them in, more tile than this can be puton 
1 wagon if care is used in loading and 
p wcking. 











soak thru the ground 
readily. If this had 
been tough gumbo, we 
could not have placed 
the laterals 100 feet 
apart. We should have 
put them 50 or 60 feet 
apart and about 3 feet 
deep.” 

“The machine makes 
a good, smodth ditch,” 
observed Mr. Peters. 
Mr. Peters was right, 
too, the machine was 
making a good, smooth 
ditch, the bottom of 
which was packed and 

ressed into shape by a 
ong shoe. A _ careful 
operator can do very good work... The im- 
portant thing is that there are no “‘slumps” 
or raises in the grade line of the tile. The 
joints must be well fitted up and holes 
covered with pieces of broken tile. 

When the ditches were dug, the engineer 
checked over some of the lines and after 
making a careful inspection accepted -the 
job. It was then up to Mr. Petets to fill 
the ditches, for ditching contractors’ prices 
include digging ditches, laying tile and 
blinding tae tile or putting just enough 
dirt over them to hold them in place. “A 
road grader and a light tractor make a 
splendid combination for ditch-filling. 

The Peters farm was drained in 1916 and 
in July of 1919 the county agent reported: 

“In reply to your letter of July 15; 1919, 
will say that I have watched the condition, 
of the Peters’ farm this year and also last 
year and I have found that the. tiling has 
worked very satisfactorily. It has been 
possible for them to tend the land even 
tho it was very wet. I talked to Mr. Frick, 
who owns the place now, and he states 
that last. year, which was a very dry year, 
the corn was noticeably better near the 
drain. They received a yield of corn, last 
year, of about fifty-seven bushels to the 
acre. This year he thinks the corn is right 
close to thirty percent ahead of corn on 
nearby farms. 

“I was past the place just afterthe heavy 
rains ceased in the spring, and there was a 
noticeable difference in the condition of 
the corn on this farm and on the farms 
adjoining. Mr. Frick states that if -he 
intended buying a farm in that-locality, 
he would make a difference of $100 per 
acre if the farm were tiled.’”’ Mr. Frick, 
who now owns the Peters’ farm,will back 
up the county agent’s report. 

I once engineered a small drainage job 
for a Bohemian farmer. In his report on 
the success of the project more than a year 
after he wrote: ‘My drainage is & suc- 
cess. I now get $5 back for $1 spent.” 

Upland depressions, seepage spots on 
side hills, peat bogs and wet bottom land 
all succumb to the magic of drain tile when 
the system is properly engineered and 
properly executed. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


More than Ever their 
Economy Deserves 
your Preference 


Over the past few years, you have seen 
Goodyear Cord Tires for passenger cars 
win steadily upward step by step to a 
position of unquestioned leadership. 

In all that process there has been nothing 
that is not explained in the simple good- 
ness of the product, and in the fine kind 
of service it has given its users. 
Important in such service have been the 
added comfort and security these tires 
deliver, but the basic factor in their popu- 
larity runs far deeper than these. 

It consists in nothing less than the demon- 
strated fact that under average kinds and 
conditions of employment, Goodyear 
Cord Tires are more economical to use. 


On this very practical basis, Goodyear 
Cord Tires for passenger cars have never 
so well deserved your consideration and 
preference as they deserve them today. 


Against increasing costs of production, by 
repeated and serious improvement, they 
have held intact their superior measure 
of usefulness and value. 

Goodyear Cord Tires deliver today akind 
and extent of performance that for relia- 
bility and final economy is unapproached 
in any earlier type of tire. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere 
conservation service behind them afford 
uncommon satisfaction, more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Brazil—A Land of Great Industries 


T. NICHOLS 





one trip around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








OU could take a map of 
the whole United States 
including Alaska, lay it 

down on Brazil and still have 
room for England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Denmark and 
Switzerland left. Walk around 
Brazil and you will have 
traveled a distance equal to 
two-thirds of the way around 
the globe. If every man, 
woman and child on earth were placed in Brasil that country 
would not be nearly as densely popvlated as Belgium is today. 
If all the people in the United States were placed in Matto 
Grasse, the state in Brazil where Roosevelt. found the “River 
of Doubt” in 1914, that state would not have as many people 
to the square mile as England has this moment. 

While Brazil could produce enough rubber to supply the 
whole world with automebiletires for generations, from a single 
Brazilian port is shipped more than one-fourth of all the cofiee 
used in the whole world. In one Brazilian state there are ten 
thousand coffee plantations that have more than fifty thousand 
eoffee trees each and six hundred of them have more than one 
hundred thousantl each. 

Brazil is the “jewel box’’ of the world. Her diamend fields 
rival the great diamond fields of South Africa. Her mines pro- 
duced a smgle stone that sold for fifteen million dcllars. One 
writer says, “Of all 





im a soul that goes wandering 
about. after death. 

In some parts of Braail, rice 
is cultivated quite ——— 
and it makes a ¢ Tt 
is said that in one oat man 
from Louisana is oy an 
experimental rice farm show- 
ing the Brazilian farmers how 
to cultivate Japanese rice. Rather strange is it not that United 
States farmers should be teaching the Brazilians Japanese 
agriculture? 

A peculiar thing about the land of Brazil is the absence of 

earth worms. In our country these worms improve the physical 
condition of the soil but there this lack is made up by millions 


too, the chemical changes of winter help prepare the soil for 
the coming crops but in Brazil there is no winter season when 
the land “sleeps’” and it does not seem to be necessary. 
t rubber industry of Brazil the trees grow 
and produce with but little if any cultivation, this is net true 
the coffee trees. They have to be cultivated and earefully 
tooked after. Insect pests that are so destructive to coffee trees 
im many countries, are almost absent in Brazil-and this fact 
has not a little to do with making this the greatest coffee 
country in the world. In the state of Sao Paulo almost the 
entire energies of the people are absorbed in the coffee industry. 
This state is 2 
little larger than 














the fabulous tales re- 
lated of bonanza Colorado and is the 
princes the palm for most powerful state 
xtravagance belongs of the twenty which 
to the early mining make up the United 
days of Brazil, when States of Brazil. The 
horses were shod with name of the capitol 
gold, when lawyers is the same as the 
supported their state and the city of 
pleadings before Sao Paulo is about as 
judges with gifts of large as St. Paul, 
what appeared at Minnesota. It is 
first sight to be noted for its beauty 
oranges and bananas, and industry. The 
but proved to be solid climate is delightful, 
always cool but never 


gold imitations, when 
guests were center- 
tained at dinner with 
pebbles of gold in 
their soup and when 
nuggets were the 
most convenient 
medium of exchange 
money mar- 


\ould you like 
to go nutting? 
Brazil has the greatest groves on earth. There chestnut trees 
are known to grow to a height of a hundred and fifty feet and 
have a girth of twenty feet, fifty feet up from the ground. A 
sine‘*tree produces as many as three tons of nuts during a 
season. In the trees of Brazil are found sixteen hundred species 
of birds. There are parrots galore and sixty-five varieties of 
woodpeckers have been catalogued. One family of birds m 


in the 


ket 


Brazil are devout christians, as it is said they never work on 
Sundays. , 
One would naturally suppose that im Brazil the weather 


would be extremely hot as the equator runs aeross the great 
Amazon valley. But the nights are cool and sunstroke is un- 
Frost can be seen in the highlands at certaim times in 


KDOWT. 
the year. While fevers rage in parts of the land, yet most 
of the country is conducive to good health. The 


Amazon valley are limited to small sections of the 


parts of the 
wt 

Sore y wo at a contest in Paris between twelve hun- 

dred children, the first prize r healthy appearance was given 

born in Manaos cf Amazonian parents. This eity is 

very heart of the jungles in the Amazon valley. There 

se of a man in this valley who hved to be 
y-five years old. 

ts and uplands of Brazil there are people 

age of culture. They are practically 


is one authenticated 
lred and 
In the dense forges 


o are living in the stone 


vild tribes who know nothing about the use of metal, in fact, 
know bu t little about civilization. Only a year ago a man 
found some of these people who had never heard of the werld 
They are ignorant of common food such as bananas and 
riee. They seem to have no idea cf a supreme being, but believe 





Leading coffee at Santos, Brazil. 


freezing cold. With 
more than one 


and colleges it is 
perhaps the greatest 
educational center in 
the whole country, 
at least for its size. 
Near this city is the 
largest coffee plantation in the world. It contains more than 
eight million trees and takes eight thousand workmen to run 
it. This one plantation produces twenty million pounds of 
coffee annually. There are thirty railroad stations on this 
— It would be hard to find a more beautiful sight than 

——~ of rows of coffee trees reaching as far as the eye can 

=? well-kept fullgrown coffee tree is about twelve feet high 
and the leaves are a shiny nm, @ little like holly. The trees 
bloom im September and the air with fragrance. As the 
white blossoms fade the berries begin to form. May is the 
harvest time. Harvest hands come in large numbers as they do 
in Kansas or the Dakotas during the wheat harvest. Workmen 
are paid according to the amount they gather and some of them 
gather fifty pounds a day. 

The berries are first a from the tree then raked up 
and piled into baskets. Next they are run thru a machine 
that takes the -bean out of the covering, then into tanks of 
water where they are thoroly washed and then comes the dry- 
ing process. It used to take weeks to get the coffee beans thoroly 
dry and men had to keep stirring the piles and watch the 
coffee continually. Recently a new process was discovered to 
dry the coffee by steam and this is a great boon to coffee raisers. 

After the coffee beans are thorcly dry they are run thru rollers 
that break the skin covering and great ventilators blow the 
chaff away. They are then poured into a gigantic sieve with 
different sized holes which are chutes from which endless streams 
of coffee graded according to size run into a large room. At each 
stream stand women who pick out imperfect or damaged 
grains. The coffee is then sacked and (Con/inued on page 82 
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Chart of Recommendations 
for TRACTORS 
(Abbreviated Edition) 
i ' ' i J ja weet } - 
How to Read the Chart } WP } mn F : Bet) TR 
1E. correct grades of Gargoyle Mobil- ; [ : Pete fy Patty ; V4 
oils for tractor engine lubrication are . , ' mM ae 
specified in the Chart below. mri) Hit! >. a 
A Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” jl ee 
means argoyie obliol ie pa - 
B means Gargoyle Mobiloil *:B” — 
BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” - 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
These recommendations cover all mo- 
dels eres unless otherwise 
speci . 
Where different grades of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils are recommended for summer and 
winter use, the winter recommendations 
should be followed during the entire peried 
when pans temperatures may be ex- 
perien . 
- the chart is oupplies yA a Vacuum e s 
i company s oard o utomotive 
Engineers, and constitutes a scientific F ( t d F P f t 
— yf x arming Uosts and Karm Frotits 
If r tractor is not listed in this partial ° ° ° 
chart, consult the Chart of Recommenda- Some enlightening figures on both subjects 
ti at your dealer s, or send for et, > ‘ . 
“Correct Lubrication for Tractors,” which ESULTS ofan investiga- automobiles, trucksand tract- 
satel teen mma a br e tion made by the De- ors are due to incorrect lubri- 
= gg ne partment of Agriculture _—_ cation. 
NAMES OF TRACTORS th ils 113 113 : show that in the last seven In hundreds of tests Gar- 
JL 13/43 GIL years the average return on goyle Mobiloils, when used 
Merwin eer hae] Mo] || A | th] Adal AT AT 8 farm investment increased 4, specified in our Chart of 
All Work A i . 
Alene Yai iS |) VEO) fa) A ]B8) AP AL A from 4% to 7%. The De- Recommendations, have 
~ = (3-45) | Bol A 4 . . . . 
= = 8-0 wanting) | 21) stitetalate partment found, however, shown savings in oil ranging 
“Tare ouretomed 2h OAT slate tal ela that in spite of the compara- from 50% to 70%, and fuel 
Spee 5| 4 AR ARIAL tively ee ot an —_ for economies of 17% to 25%. 
mye (Findiy. hd. J wT A) BL ALB) AI Rial BL A cts, few farmers =a , 
Coe Be ol a | At At" farm products, Lubrication, which seems a 
: Sa “Po Abba taba ala made more than $500 cash a cuntdlt hese. tn len tient Gamlier 
oe pee on oe alate} a ear, over and above the 2: : 
Cer m8) 4 lol a lobl x leat a fe: Ar ; tant factor in farm machinery 
— af aleiAle| All al things the farm furnished to- . se ae 
cme: wo) A |au) 4 |un! [pe] a1 4 | 8 F a ae operating costs—particularly 
cove | 1s) |e) 2 Je) 4) 2 bn ward the family living. ae 4 
*) S188) £ Jan) a loal a] 6 x tractcrs, trucks and automo- 
SPs HAE THAR These figures are eloquent. _ piles. Scientific lubrication 
Four City (20-55) BIALBL ALB ALBL ATA Are iM . = 
fetes weenie vp) A oa) A te) A . . she The modern farmer who is means longer - fewer $ re 
poe Pul - ; | . *y *B+.* 3 
Hevep Feo sccm Jt aah al BLA S| al eT a fully alive to the possibilities pairs, and slower depreciation 
on eos es Bi A A | . . . . 
Hee wcsscesn- |] A [aR] A Joo) A Jaa] A 8 | 2 of his investment will see a The Vacuum Oil Company 
jallee BB, A — . m 
hares Tide hs | | io) s/s) A lanl a close connection between is known the world over as 
Boe oeceerees em |mm) Am] AY] Yas] A] 8 these figures and the reduc- the leader in the science of 
en De ao} 4 || & luo A Ja} Xs = tion of operating expense. On lubrication. Gargoyle Mobil- 
ecccote | . ode on dows e e e - a 
or - waa stcctcte rm machinery alone it is : as specified in 
pee Te US| Sata a eee ee olle when used se apesited 
ah fee |. lus <}e| A]al A lee! § often possible to effect asav- our Chart of Recommenda- 
M obene f BB) ABB A we 88), A | 88 . f tonish- ti ns (shown 
— ; va ‘ tei hl anl a ing Of as - ely, 10 ; 
moe Oe 1 , A te ‘ ~ ing size in the Gi ted 4 in part on this 
ap hig anon | {ol jee] Alpe) A con mos 
Phe emo aaa | td oe i nee page) enable 
= = Kn Orker Modsle HE oS TA Bl alela sie ye ie Cee eee you to get ut- 
i= eal) Ala aii aay Prominent — ie S most efficiency 
eyes ; A | A ° ee oe 
“ aad inning engineers state 
ent Gee” ; ala r , A ul & iss hon over 50% e from yourtrac- 
eaten nese: (ON i Abel Alee| Al Ala a */0 ha tor, truck and 
won tem 63 si al Si al et of all engine , . 
Tiras a 7 BB) A a3) A ws) a BS) A) 8B) 4 ® és automobile. 
+ Bi alaia i r repairs on 
Yrundesr 88) A | BB) A Lam) 
Perera i] * m2 188) A ola A grade for each type of motor 
Mode! 16) BB } 881A 4 
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AN is a beauty-loving animal; not only that, but he is 

an animal in which the home-making instinct is strong 

and forceful. Man is the only animal that is not content 
merely with a warm, comfortable place in which to sleep and 
to eat his meals, which proves, in a measure, my first stated 
ment. In fact, this love for beauty and utility in a pleasing 
combination is one of the chief differences between civilized 
man and his brothers of a somewhat lower strata in the animal 
kingdom. 

Sometime ago, in northwestern Iowa, I visited at a farm home 
that is one of the show places in the community. There are three 
girls and two boys in that family, all of an age sufficient to make 
their own decisions and plan their own course m life. In fact, 
it was so unusual to find such a family of young people all in 
their twenties and all at home, that I asked the eldest daughter, 
a young lady who was educated in the best universities and 
who has traveled quite extensively: 

“Isn't it a little unusual for you to be content to stay at 
home on the farm? Most girls who have had your advantages 
and opportunities would never have come back home and be 
content to help with the house work. Why is it?” 

She smiled happily as she answered: “That’s what most 
everyone thinks, especially my city friends. But, do you know, 
it is home, and Ae a good home that I never felt right when 
I was away from it. Why, Dad and Mother have made it such 
a wonderful place that 
I simply had to come 
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BEAUTIFYING THE FARM GROUNDS 


It’s the Little Things That Make a Place “Home” 


farm in the country that can’t be fitted out in regal style for 
one hundred dollars. Do you hesitate to spend one hundred 
dollars on shrubs and trees and roses? Well, stop and think 
what sort of an investment that will be! 

In the first place, you are bettering the old place and making 
it more worthwhile. You are giving it a touch of beauty that 
will quicken the pride of the youngsters and make them a little 
more teful. 

And that is not all. You are sowing value in that home that 
will grow into more money as the years pass by. For the place 
that has been improved and touched up with landscaping is 
always worth more on the market than a place that is not. 

Some ple object to improvements because they increase 
taxes. The man who makes that sort of an objection is too mean 
to enjoy anything in life but the clink of his dollars, the one 
against the other. He deserves no joy in lifeandif he depends 
upon the dollar jingle for his laughs and his joys, he will get 
precious few. 

When you buy your shrubs, accept the advice of a landscape 
expert and make your place as nice and attractive as possible. 
Practically all of the nurserymen of whom you buy your stock 
will be glad to plan your grounds for you free of charge. All you 
have to do is to submit a rough pencil drawing of your grounds 
and they will send you back a blueprint showing where every 
shrub is to go. In three years, you will have a place that you 

wouldn't trade for 
the old one for a 





back to the country. 
I don’t expect to be an 
‘old maid,’ either, I'll 
have you know, but 
I do expect to stay in 
the country.” 

All the rest of that 
day I couldn’t get the 
matter out of mind. I 
kept looking around 
trying to discover what 
it was about that home 
which had a sufficient 
attraction to keep that 
whole family of grown 
young people at home. 

One thing struck my 
eye, and while it prob- 
ably was only one of 
the contributing 
reasons for the attrac- 
tiveness of that home, 
it loomed large. It was 
the fact that the home grounds were one of the most beautiful 
in all the countryside. 

Perhaps three acres, maybe four, were set aside in lawn. 
There were trees, and shrubs and wonderful green grass, and 
flowerbeds by the dozen and wonderful roses that were sprayed 
as regularly and as religiously as the Jonathans in the orchard. 
These things, you know, are trivial in themselves, but after 
all it’s the little things that count the largest in the long run. 

It’s the little things that make a place “home,” little senti- 
mental things that might seem absurd and silly in themselves, 
little things that a busy man might not stop to think about in 
a dozen years, especially if the mortgage is big and the load 
heavy. But those who have considered the little things are the 
ones who are getting the most out of the farm life and having 
the best time —— it. 

I've heard farmers kick about beautifying the home grounds 
because shrubbery and rose bushes would cost money. Why, 
do you know low much it would cost? Perhaps cents where 
you are imagining that it would cost dollars. I have a relative 
who spent evenings for one whole month in winter studying 
seed catalogs and nursery lists and do you know that he got 
the shock of his life when he found that the most he could pos- 
sibly spend for the stock he had in mind was between twenty 
and twenty-five dollars? And that included some grapes and 
gooseberries, too! 

Most places will cost more than that, but there is hardly a 








Singmaster’s home in Iowa, one of the most beautiful farm homes in the central west. 


thousand dollars to 
boot. 

The pictures shown 
are both of farm 
homes. You may 
doubt that the one 
with the fine grounds, 
the wonderful shrubs, 
lawn and trees is in 
the country, but it 
certainly is. It is the 
farm home of one of 
the Si ters, fa- 
mous lowa horse 
breeders. It is situ- 
ated away out in the 
country about two 
miles from town, on 
top of a beautiful 
knoll overlooking the 

i ter farm and 
the surrounding 
countryside. What 
is it that makes this place so attractive? Is it the fine new 
home? Perhaps, but we think that the surroundings of shrubs, 
hedge and trees are the main thing. Have you ever seen a 
naked diamond? It has an attraction of course, but put that 
same stone in a beautiful setting and what happened? In- 
stantly, it went up in your estimation a thousandfold. 

So it is with the farm home. Surround it with a few shrubs 
and trees and the jewel takes on its full lustre. 

If you doubt it, look at the other picture, that of a dairy 
farmer’s home in Polk county, Iowa. A wonderful place and 
excellent equipment, but notice how bare and forbidding it looks 
in comparison with the ee rhome. The largest difference 
between the two places is the landscaping. 

ws ge oy add to o Pca ar any vane, Law. 
may be simply set on top iling, or may asten 
to the ra ad ledges by means of large brackets. Fifty cent’s 
worth of seed will fill all 
they will add an attractiveness to the p 
measured in dollars and cents. 

Roses are not hard to grow, if you are careful and use com- 
mon sense with them. Last , the first season that we ever 
had roses, we had a large of hardy tuals that bloomed 
from June until the frost nipped the in late fall. This 
bed, containing more than twenty two and tree-year-old shrubs 
cost us less than six dollars and wine it has attained its full 
growth it will add a cool hundred dollars (Continued on page 105 


the boxes you can possibly need, and 
lace that cannot be 
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Another cornbelt dairy farm. Note the bareness and abe>nce of landscaping 
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BUSINESS CAR 


The utility value of a motor car 
is nowhere shown more convinc- 
ingly than with a Dodge Brothers 
Business Car on the farm 


Strong and sturdy and powerful, 
it is a hard, loyal worker at all ; 
hours and atall seasons of the year 


Haulage costs are consistently low, 
and repair costs for the car itself 
are almost unheard of 


Dooce BrotHers, DETRoit 
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WHEN WINTER WINDS BLOW | 


A Windbreak Keeps the Farmstead 


Comfortable 
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ANY people have hesitated about attempting to grow 

an evergreen windbreak because they were skeptical as 

to the measure of success which would attend their 
efforts. There is a popular opinion, more or less prevalent in 
some quarters, to the effect that evergreens are hard to grow, 
except in localities where they are found in the wild state. 

The experience of dozens of farmers in the cornbelt refutes 
this contention. They have grown evergreen windbreaks suc- 
cessfully and with less than half the trouble and losses that 
they had supposed necessary when they first determined to 
have a windbreak. 

Much, of course, depends upon the sort of stock secured 
from your nurseryman. There is where the real dividing line 
comes. If you get the right sort of stock, the battle is more 
than one-half won, and if you get poorly or indifferently started 
young trees, there is hardly anything that one can do to make 
a pertect st: and of vigorous, robust trees. 

In the first place, it is necessary to know something about 
the habits of growth and the characteristics of the evergreen 
in order to intelligently handle it in the farm windbreak plan- 
tation. 

In the wild state, the evergreen develops a long taproot 
and it depends ‘almost exclusively upon this taproot to furnish 
it the proper nourishment to sustain life and growth. It 
develops very few small roots to nourish it. The evergreen, like 
most humans, follows the course of least resistance, it bei Ing 
easier to push the long taproot down thru the light soils in 
which it thrives, to the moisture deposits in the limestone and 
gravel pits found but a few feet under the surface in the average 
native evergreen country. 

So far as to whether this is the best method of growing the 
trees, it is immaterial for us to say, as it is impossible for one 
to grow evergreens artificially under the conditions which 
nature practices in the wild state. When the little trees are 

transplanted, the long taproot is neces- 

— cut and this causes a“bleeding” 
to take place which materially weak- 
ens the vitality of the tree. Suc- 
bso cess in transplanting as all agree 
depends entirely upon the amount 
of small roots which the tree 
has grown. The reason for this 

is that the small roots can al- 
most immediately secure 
nourishment for the tree, 
while one being deficient 
in this direction will surely 
die before the heavy tap- 
root can get an ounce 
of nourishment out 
of the soil. Those who 
have had occasion to 
plant trees or shrubs 
of any character will 
appreciate the force 
of this statement. 


* 


In the case of the evergreen, small root development being un- 
natural, it must be brought about or encouraged by means of 
artificial methods. This is done by means of transplanting and 
root pruning which discourages the formation of a single tap- 
root such as is developed in the wild state, and encourages = 
formation of a mass of small roots, a great ball of them if 
sible. A competent nurseryman, can, by proper and elidlons 
transplanting and root pruning, accomplish this result in a few 
seasons and produce for you a tree which will almost surely 
live and thrive, provided you do not fall down in your end of 
the matter. J 

Be careful in your selection of a nurseryman, and in buying 
the evergreens insist upon trees that have been transplanted 
and root-pruned several times. They will cost three or four 
times what the ordinary tree is worth, but it is money well 
invested. The important thing in setting out a windbreak is to 
get a perfect stand, for who cares for a windbreak that has vul- 
nerable spots in its armor? 

Properly handled, trees transplanted and root-pruned only 
two or these times will have from sixty to seventy-five percent 
more rootlets than seedlings. The more they have the better 
the chances for the evergreens, and the less the setback 
caused by the shipment from the nursery and the plantin 
your own farm, because these rootlets are able to take hold 
immediately and commence to nourish the tree. 

Your trees will come to you carefully wrapped in moss, in 
order to keep the roots moist and to keep hans from dryi ing 
out. This is very important and if you permit the tiny rootlets 
to become dry in the evergreen, you might as well throw away 
the tree as there is absolutely nothing that you can do to make 
them grow. 

In this respect, the evergreen is different from the average 
tree. The pitch in the roots, once they dry out, hardens and 
the tree is then gone forever. in the case of other trees, however, 
they may often be revived by soaking the tiny 
rootlets in water and keeping the tree in a 
cool place. This is impossible in the case 
of evergreens. 

It is worthwhile, then, to give the 
trees prompt and immediate at- 
tention as soon as they arrive. 
Unpack them and mud up the 
roots at once and heel them in 
until such time as you are 
ready to plant the wind- 
benak. Do not, by all 
means, allow them to 
lie open, exposed to 
the wind and the 
sun, as the tiny 
rootlets cannot 
stand this. They 9 
will dry out 
aaehty and 
that means 
(Con.on p.60 
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Keeps a Cushion 
Between Gear Teeth 


An D keeps a cushion between upkeep costs and your pocket-book— 
Simply by keeping wear away from your car, truck, tractor, and 
farm machinery. 


A recently discovered “gritless lubricating substance” contained only 
in Gredag, gives it this wear preventing power. 
The result is saving all around for you. 
Saving on repair costs; saving of time spent on repairs and the saving 
of your car, truck and farm machinery for a busy next year. q 
If your old machines are getting worn and noisy, put insome Gredag r.-¥ 
and see how much more quietly and powerfully they work. : 
A grade for every use—fluids for gears—solids for cups. = 
Ask at any supply store or garage what grades you need. 
Endorsed by over 200 motor car, truck and tractor manufacturers. 


AUTOMOTIVE SALES DIVISION € 
EDW. A. CASSIDY CO. Inc., 23 WEST 43rd ST., N. Y. C. 


. . 
; an Acheson Product 
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INOCULATION TO INSURE 
LEGUMES 


NOCULATION and sweetening the 

I soil with lime to make a good seed- 
bed for clover, alfalfa, soybeans and 

other legumes are recognized as funda- 
mentals in better farming. Regardless of 
what type of farming we do, whether it be 
breeding Jerseys or Herefords, raising 
hogs or sheep, or whether we disregard 
the livestock end of the farming business 
entirely and grow grain only, success de- 
pends on our ability to grow leguminous 
crops. These, quite different from other 
crops, are known to have their roots 
loaded with nodules full of special bac- 
teria and feed on the nitrogen of the air 
as well as from the supply in the soil. 
Without bacteria, clovers, soy in 
fact, all legumes may grow for a rt 
time and then become yellow or spindly 
and be too poor to occupy crop space. 
Legume failures may sometimes be due to 
sour and undrained soils, but more often 
they can be traced to the neglect 
to inoculate or introduce the proper 
bacteria with the crop seeding. 

The advisability of the practice 
of inoculating has sometimes been 
questioned, since it is not uncommon 
to find clover or cowpeas, that were 
seeded without attention to their 
bacteria, growing well and becoming 
thoroly infected on their root systems. 
Sometimes one may even meet with 
small patches of old alfalfa on bottom 
land that was never given special bac- 
terial treatment but yet is well loaded 
with nodules. Such is not usually the 
case, however, and new stands of 
alfalfa, soybeans and sweet clover are 
most certain of success only if inocu- 
lated. Cowpeas and clovers have been 
grown for so long a time in agricultural 
sections that their bacteria have been 
thoroly distributed both artificially and 
accidently. All true clovers have the 
same bacteria. With about sixty-five 
kinds of these plants growing wild and 
cultivated in the United States and 
all having the same bacteria multiply- 
ing on their roots, there is no wonder 
that our soils have plenty of clover 
bacteria. For cowpeas the case is similar. 
The wild partridge pea, so commonly 
found as a weed in the eastern and south- 
ern United States, has the same bacteria 
as cowpeas. Consequently most soils in 
that section are not deficient in the desired 
species of bacteria and a new seeding of 
cowpeas is not subject to failure on this 
score. 

When one comes to alfalfa, sweet clover 
and especially soybeans, the situation is 
not so simple. Our soils are not naturally 
inoculated for these crops. 








Inoculating soybeans with infected soil. 


native to the cornbelt. Neither has it been 
grown extensively for any length of time 
to distribute its bacteria over this district. 


Tis true that alfalfa inoculation can be 
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had from sweet clover, but the latter crop 
was for many years considered such a 
noxious weed and was so thoroly ex- 
terminated that its bacteria are not 
widely scattered. Soybeans are even a 
never crop than alfalfa, and since there is 
no other crop known to nurse the same 
bacteria on its roots, the need for inoculat- 
ing the first seed- 
ing of this crop 
becomes quite 
evident as a nec- 
essary form of as- 
surance of suc- 
cess. 

Legume seeds 
may carry dust 
containing the 
nodule bacteria 
but with the 
smooth seed-coat 
and well-cleaned 
seed the chances 
are pretty poor 
for getting enough 
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ulating too simple to neglect this treat- 
ment even when in doubt about its abso- 
lute necessity. 

Two methods are used to inoculate a 
field. One is the soil method, using 
several hundred pounds of soil from a 
field where the desired legume has been 
growing with plenty of nodules on its 








bacteria this way. 
Some fields have 
been loaded with 
the right bacteria by ehance thru water 
overflows, manure applications, dust 
storms and other accidental agencies, but 
whenever such was the case the crop 
was usually irregular, yellow 
in spots and failed to make a 
growth until several 
seasons had passed to scat- 





Inoculating soybeans with artificial cultures. 


roots and scattering this on the new field 
to be seeded. The other method, which 
is proving quite popular, is the use of 
artificial cultures. involves a small 
cash outlay, but its simplicity has given 
it ay ave over the soil method by 
a a 
ay vot handling several hun- 
‘ared pounds of infected soil many 








Alfalfa on left 
was inoc 

ed. That «nthe 
right was not 
inoculated, 








The seed has been moistened 


with glue to make the soil stick 








ter the bacteria thru harrow- 
ing, raking and other field 
operations. Asa general rule, 

inoculation is a good form of 
insurance to take out on any new legume 
crop in the cornbelt, and the farmer who 
starts such for the first time can’t afford 
to run the risk of getting the bacteria 
accidentally. The price of the seed, the 
cost of labor and the value of a single har- 
vest are too great to be rested on chance. 


Alfalfa is not| A few cents for culture or infected soil 


and the few mo- 
ments of labor are 
a good invest- 
ment against the 
hazard of soybean 
or alfalfa failure, 

Unfortunately 
we have no scien- 
tific test which 
we can apply to a 
piece of land 
ahead of seeding 
to tell whether 
the legume bac- 
teria are needed 
or not. The ab- 
sence of any such 
test means that 
rather than risk the loss of a crop most 
men prefer to meet the doubt halfway and 
inoculate the soil. The costin money and 
labor is too low and the methods of inoc- 
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prefer to use smaller quantities and 
put it on the seed. The dry infected 
soil is sifted over the seed which has 
been moistened with a solution of one 
pint of liquid glue per gallon of water. 
alfa, sweet clover and other small 
seeds treated in this manner stick to- 
gether and need to be screened after 
such treatment to break up secd clumps 
and facilitate seeding. Where suitable 
inoculated soil can be had from nearby 
fields and where the soil is certain to 
be free from serious weeds and danger- 
ous plant diseases, the soil method is 
sane, helpful and practically “fool 
proof.” There is no doubt about this 
method. It is simple, costs no more 
than a little labor and is certain of 
results. 
Striking benefits have been derived 
from inoculation, but this treatment 












is by no means a cure-all for soils which 


‘  yefuse to grow good, thrifty, profitable 


crops of legumes. Inoculation must be 
coupled with those soil conditions required 
for other crops, such as drainage, freedom 
from sourness or acidity and a well pre- 
pared seedbed. When all these require- 
ments are met and inoculation is given in 
addition, then, and not until then, can 
we claim to have made all things favorable 
for a good legume crop. When one re- 
members the successive benefits that go 
to other crops following a good start of 
alfalfa, sweet clover or soybeans, it may 
be truly said that sweetening soils wit 
lime and putting life into them with 
ey ee bacteria on legumes 
are the biggest step in guaranteeing a 
profitable future in the farming business. 


RAISING GARLIC 

I wish to inquire if you can give me 
advice in send to the raising of garlic. 
I would like to raise a small patch of 
these vegetables but do not know any- 
thing about the cultivation of them.— 
Mrs. G. W., Wise. 

To plant a crop of garlic all that is 
necessary is to pull the bulb to pieces and 
plant the separate cloves like onion sets. 
Planting should be done in early spring. 
Care for the crop just as you would for 
onions. The plants will continue their 
geowth right thru the hot dry weather. 
cate Thank dad ie oe ie 
early fall, and cured for winter use by 
hanging up the bulbs in long strings held 


together by braiding the tops. 
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Why Case Tractor Bull Gears 
Resist Wear and Breakage 


ASE Tractor Bull Gears are made from high 
carbon steel billets, forged into one-piece, 
weldless rings. The method of manufac- 

ture—Case patented—is such that only steel 
absolutely free from flaws and defects can with- 
stand, successfully, this process. If there is going 
to be any breakage, it occurs in the factory, be- 
fore the gear is completed — not after it is on the 
tractor and the machine working in the field. 

Hydraulic forging, annealing, heat treating, 
tempering in an oil bath, machining and cutting 
teeth to the accuracy of less than the thickness 
of a human hair — each of these important steps 
in the process of manufacturing Case Tractor 
Bull Gears contributes materially to the true- 
running qualities, smooth operation, and long 
life of Case Kerosene Tractors. 

The wear-resisting hardness, breakage-defying 
toughness, and permanently perfect mesh of 
Case Bull Gears, are features characteristic of 
Case manufacturing thoroughness in all details.’ 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, 
Dept. B32 - Racine, Wisconsin 
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PLAN A RATIONAL PROGRAM 
T is now the time of year when it is 
necessary for us to make up our minds 
as to just what crops we will plant the 
coming year and there are many ques- 
tions, important ones, too, which must 
be answered definitely pretty soon. How 
many acres of corn will be planted? Will 
it be advisable to breed brood sows for 
next fall litters? How much fertilizer must 
be secured and will it be worth while to 
sow clover seed? These are questions that 
farmers are turning over in their minds 

and they are questions of vital interest. 

No attempt will be made to answer 
these questions, but a look into world 
conditions will shed some radiance on the 
proper answer. We are in a period now 
with respect to hays, clovers and legumes 
such as we have never known before. 
Directly following the Civil War there 
were great areas of pasture land 
in the West where immense 
herds of cattle and sheep were 
pastured and there was not then 
the shortage of forage of every 
kind. For several years before 
and during the great war agita- 
tors encouraged farmers to 
break up their meadows and 
plant them to wheat. Corn, 
wheat and meat were the crying 
needs until at the present time, 
one of the factors which makes 
meat so relatively low in price 
is that there is not sufficient hay 
and pasture in the country to 
supply the needs and therefore 
the stock has been turned toward 
the slaughtering pens. 

Everything in the line of hay 
and lecumes is extremely high. 
The lowest legume seed is cow- 
peas and they are selling readily 
for $4.25 a bushel. Tho seven 
dollars per bushel seems high 
for soybeans, clover seed has also 
been fairly high and bids fair 
to be higher. Even the 
clover seed produced in foreign 
countries is practically ex- 
hausted. There is no surplus in 
Russia or Germany. Moreover, 
we in this country have never 
grown an abundance of clover. 
It takes a long time to establish 
a meadow and thus it appears 
that due to the scarcity and the 
price of clover seed a smaller 
quantity will be planted this 
spring and this in turn will mean 
a diminished crop next fall. In 
other words, from a financial 
viewpoint clover seed will be 
high for at least two years And 
to come. The farmer cannot get 
away from this by turning to [ 
alfalfa and sweet clover, as these 
are also high priced. Alfalfa 
eed is scarce and the genuine Grimm 
alfalfa is bringing a good price per bushel 
on the market. 

Wherever the ground has been limed or 
where clover catches well, that is where 
clover should be sown this coming spring. 
[he man who has a piece of land upon 
which there are ninety chances out of a 
hundred that clover will come, certainly 
cannot afford to allow the present price of 
the seed to keep him from sowing. 

In our situation with regard to stock, 
it is trme that great numbers of brood 
sows were shipped ouf last fall but the 
most of them deserved to go and now their 
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places will be taken by purebred stock. 
It is hoped that in the coming year we 
will see a very large increase in the number 
of purebred hogs in this country for 
whenever it is profitable to feed corn at 
market price to ‘just hogs” it is decidedly 
more profitable to feed-corn at market 
price to ‘“‘purebred hogs.” Hogs may be 
profitably pastured on temporary forage 
crops such as soybeans, cowpeas and rape 
where cattle must have permanent pasture 
and meadows for best results. 

Apple prices go in twenty year waves 
and if we may judge the future by the 
past, apple prices will be relatively high 
for the next five or six years and for this 
reason orchards can profitably be sprayed 
and taken care of this year. 

This vear one thing that we are seem- 
ingly long on is corn and whenever cheap 
corn comes onto the market, it is likely to 
be reflected in the price of hogs since hogs 
are the chief market for corn in the carn- 
belt. Probably the country will not be so 
long on corn next year as part of the wheat 
land will be seeded down. 

I appreciate the fact that the man who 
tries to prognosticate futures is in pre- 
carious business, yet we must all do it to 
some extent. And from all of the informa- 
tion we have secured, coming from all 
over the country, as it does, we believe 
the statements herein made, represent, 
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With lime an acre made 2080 pounds of 
cured hay at a cutting while an acre right 
beside the limed acre, treated the same 
except for the lime, only made 1340 
pounds of cured hay. 

In Iowa also, lime pays well when ap- 
plied to soil intended for alfalfa altho when 
a heavy dressing of manure is given, lime 
may not make much difference. Where 
manure only was applied, the alfalfa made 
1.6 tons per acre while another similar 
patch given the same treatment but with 
the addition of limestone made 1.87 tons. 
This is a difference of a quarter of a ton or 
five hundred pounds which under present 
prices is worth at least considering. Ap- 
parently it paid to lime. 

In Pennsylvania, some soils require 
heavy applications of lime before clover 
will thrive. A test made to determine the 
amount necessary to apply showed no 
clover where there was no lime. Where 
only a ton of lime was used, there was only 
a slight growth of clover. But where 
applications of 5200 pounds, 7200 pounds 
and 11,200 pounds were made, the clover 
grew rank. There was not a great differ- 
ence in the growth of clover under the 
three large applications but it was a little 
ranker where the largest application was 
made. 

The Pennsylvania experiments also 
showed that burned lime or finely ground 
limestone is more efficient than 
coarse limestone. A big growth 
of clover resulted where burned 














THE OBJECT-LESSON 


“Here, notice this one, Mrs. Hen, and see how nice and round 
And big and white and s...coth it.is, the finest egg I've found! 
Now don't you think that you could look at this, and try again, 
Look closely, Mrs. Hen!” 


maybe do as well yourself > 
—Martha 


as nearly as it is possible, what will 
likely be the true course of events. 





MEASURED RESULTS FOR LIMING 

A sour soil must be limed before most 
efficient crop production can take place. 
A large number of state experiment sta- 
tions have made an accurate study of this 
to see just what results may be expected 
from an application of lime, either as 
ground limestone, kiln dried limestone, 
hydrated lime or burned lime. 

In Wisconsin, it is found that alfalfa 
must be limed for maximum yields and 
that liming nearly doubles the tonnage. 








lime or 100 mesh limestone was 

+ applied. The “100 mesh”’ refers 
to Rneten so finely ground that 
it would go thru a 100 mesh 
screen. Where no lime was used 
and where eight mesh, twenty 
mesh, or sixty mesh limestone 
was applied, the clover did not 
show a rank growth but the 
difference in clover growth be- 
tween the sixty mesh and 100 
mesh applications was very no- 
ticeable. 

“Most Indiana soils need 
lime,” avers the soils and crops 
department. The combining of 
limestone with manure produces 
large returns in the clover crop. 
Where clover was seeded on 
ground only manured, the clover 
yielded 2380 pounds of cured 

i1ay, but where the same soil was 

manured and limed also, the 
clover crop was 5320 pounds of 
cured hay to the acre or an in- 
crease of one and a half tons. 
Under presentprices this increase 
is wath while. 

In a three-year rotation of 
corn, wheat and clover, lime ap- 
plications gave wonderful re- 
turnsin Indiana. With clover in 
rotation, the yield was increased 
from 2610 pounds on the unlimed 
soil to 3650 pounds on the limed 
soil. “The correct time to 
apply limestone is now,” ac- 
cording to the results of these 
experiments. The return on a 
single year’s crop will often pay 
for the application that will 

benefit a long series of crops, 
——'}__ and in many cases will prevent 
actual loss or will aes rably 
increase profits.—I. J. M., Ind. 


OATS AND PEAS FOR HAY 

I have decided to pasture my hay 
meadow and make oats hay, providing I 
am unable to find another rough feed. 
How much of the oats must I sow per 
acre with cowpeas or soybeans, to make 
good hay?—H. P. F., Iowa. 

Oats mixed with cowpeas or soybeans 
have been reported to make a very good 
hay altho we have seen better success with 
oats planted with field peas. In planting 
oats with peas sow equal quantities 
using about three bushels of the mixed seed 
per acre. Cut in the late dough stage. 





Hart. 
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Ask for the Book You Need 
— Building Material Catalog 
—Gordon-Van Tine Farm Bldgs. 
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: ‘sa-Van Ting 
a ee, = 2 


Get GordonNanTine 
Books! Cut 
Building Costs! 


Lowest Wholesale Prices 
on Building Material! 


Find out how the Gordon-Van Tine system will save you 
money! Ask us for the Book you need—mailed FREE. 


You can’t judge Gordon-Van Tine prices by ordinary stand- 
ards. For weare manufacturers, and base our ee on cost 
‘ * of material at our mills—ship trainloads of building ma- 

Ss terial —sell to 200,000 customers—operate on a rock-bottom 
: system, and sell to you at producers’ cost plus but one small 

profit. That is why thousands of our customers write us the 
save from 25% to 40% on highest quality building ma Phy lg ~ ap ny By 


less, Order from this ad. 


Send for Our New 1921 Price List 5.,-2-Top 


Get our latest wholesale prices—far below theregular Slate 
market. Note the —— this page—then remem- 
+2 era eo 5, a — bargains in our big a 

te ta t us quote you our t 
prices cat canirs Bomeand celacoeasitisie ental 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


We not only guarantee safe arrival an take with the gaat 
further guarantee you must be cheolutaly sati with the 
$1,000,000 resources and three big banks vouch for us. Write TODA 

















5 x 2 Clear 
Red Cedar 
Shingles 


Per 1000 
58 














“Highest quality No, 1 Yellow $440 
joists, st tc., 
ae OB st Lows Per 00 feet 


ait. 3 Boasts. F. O. B. 
$4.00 





Keees + Per 100 feet 
Price approximately the same oo zi = 
to Dakota and a — gene Kitchen cases, linen closets, towel 
from our cab colonnades, buffets in your 


pon ae dots ome. or priced 


- Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Barn No. 437._ Improved Gothie-roofed. No braces to obstruct mow—great 


loft capacity. Easy to build by our ready-framed method. See eatalog. 7265 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 


a Gordon-Van Tine Co., 7265 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa : 
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OF course you will 
have a garden 

spring. This is the time 
to plan it. Don’t wait un- 
til ng. Plan your en on 
hm You need all tho infor- 
mation you can get. Write today fo 
Barteldes Garden Guide. Tells how 
to plan and gives many ractical helps 
on the care of the 
to fertilize, how to 

store v 7 





















You will also need Barteldes Big 1921 Seed 
to help you choose from the many 
varieties illustrated. Buy only quality 
seeds. It pays. Barteldes seeds are the 
best that money can buy. 
Don’t delay. Both the Garden Guide 
and Seed Catalog are sent Free but 
the supply is limited. Write today. 
A postal card willdo, Write 
to the house nearest you. 










co. 
213 Barteldes Bidg. 








ROV WHITTEN’S large rooted healthy ‘4 

strawberry plants are the result of } 

eA than 30 years’ ae | ay J and 
tu t 

§ ace SEXceose Warne brains: 

COLLING, an carly, EATON 





a seas. = vari a on wonder- 
5 fel vor and texture ere our leace today Sor 
cautifolly iilustreted Catalog, full of valuable inform 
ne abow real ot Rasy —~sepe and emaili 
a | ‘s 5 ron.” Be . a oon at once, 


PHA RAR AA AA HAH? 
FREE. *"S.cnxe CA aALoG 


pres. ardemors 
for al ‘BROS. 
S3.Bik.. Rockford. 


Condon’s N 
PROSPERITY 


Quick as lightning. Hard as stone. One y & the cortiost 
tm existence. 


LO — per Goto ty 
e 


nea FREE 


Sevens a 
conven fies SEEDSMCR, 


Box 247 Goat Gans Naber Suet F ILLINOTS 


SROGRESSTEEe) 
and punts crow 1 REES 


because they are propagated rieht, dug carefully, 
and packed securely Write for our Catalog and 
NO-RISK offer of trees, shrubs and plants We 
my express charges. Why pay for your trees be- 
A you get them’ It’s not necessary if you deal 


with THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 
Trey, Obiv 


1302 Peters Avenue 








STRAWBERRIES 
Big money in them. Many 
make over $500 per acre. | 
rrow the best plants 

Beautiful catalog in co:- 

FREE! ors. It tells the whole 
story Write 

J. A. Bauer, Leck Box 38, 


Judsonia, Ark. 











TREATING OATS FOR SMUT 

Is it difficult to treat oats for smut? 
How is it done?—B. J., Minn. 

Treating oats for smut is not difficult. 
See that your oats are thoroly screened 
and fanned, after which mix a pint of 
formalin with ten gallons of water for 
ty bushels of seed to be treated. 


each e 

This solution must be kept covered to pre- 

vent loss of the formaldehyde the 

oats on a clean swept floor, spri at the 

— of a ee = sor beheld of 
—— _ hoy Pile 

— up and cover cwih © kets, canvas, 


sacks or other similar material. Uncover 
the pile after two hours. They will be dry 
‘enough to sow mmmediately if they were 
thoroly and uniformly mixed. If they are 
not immediately used spread out thin and 
stir once in a while to get rid of the for- 
maldehyde gas. 


PROPERTY GOES WITH FARM 

I have bought a farm. In drawing up 
the contract no mention was made of the 
hog houses and tanks used for watermg 
stock. The houses are about six feet 
square and A shaped. Can the former 
owner remove the houses or the tanks? 
The contract called for possession of the 
dwelling house October 1, 1920, and he 
did not vaeate until October 14, thereby 
causing me to make two moves. Can I 
sue him for breach of contract, and am I 
entitled to damages?—L. L. R., Mo. 

I am of the opinion that the hog houses 
and the tanks go with the place, unless 
there was ¢ ment to the contrary in the 
contract of sale or unless the seller can 
show a well-established custom in the 
locality under which it is generally under- 
stood that the buyer is entitled to take 
such things where nothing is said to the 


:|contrary. Unless you consented to the 
delay in —. oo given possession of the 
place beyond October ist, the date when 


it was agreed that he should give posses- 
sion, you are entitled to recover a sum 
equaling the fair rental value of the 
premises for the two weeks that possession 
was withheld.—A. L. H. 8. 


SELLING MEAT DIRECT 

Can you advise me if it is lawful for a 
farmer to butcher his hogs, truck the meat 
to the city and peddle to the consumer 
direct from the truck without government 
inspection? I tried this once and doubled 
my money on all the hogs I bought. At 
the present time I have one hundred hogs 
and sixty head of cattle which were bought 
at a high time. If I can sell direct to the 
consumer, I ean save myself, otherwise I 
am blowed up.—R. R., Mo. 

There is no requirement for government 
inspection of meat in a case like that men- 
tioned by you, where there is no shipment 
from one state to another. But you should 
ascertain from the clerk of the city whether 
there is any license tax or health provision 
governing such sales in force in that city, 
since the council of the city may have 
adopted some ordinance on the subject. 

POTATOES FOR SHEEP 
I have a few bred ewes to which I am 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 


strong, well rooted plants as low as $4.00 and | 
) per thousand Also a om pie voy of the best 


“i ar ‘a black raspberries, harry bla kberries, fancy | 
seberries and currants, a laree ock of popular 
grave vines Many r our customers are making 
from 6500.00 to A. 200 oe per are grow mg verries 
from our fr S end for our ‘ft ee catalog 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY 0. Box 4, “Bridgman, Mich. 
Strawberry Plants 2° Series 


y ar nd itu ed hook civee all és wt ~ about most 
vis us productive now grow 
Book F ree “Mayer rs Plant Nursery, Merrill, Michigan 


A eranse arent water~ j 
Glass Cloth $0585 
io gle, for hotbeds, 


TURNER BROS., Bladen, Neb. 








Catalog free 


'seem to like them but I do not know if 


|}as a feed for them. 


feeding potato peelings after the grain 
r have no roots or corn fodder. They 


they are good for them and wish you 
would kindly tell me if they are all mght 
I also want to know 
if I could feed oat straw instead of corn 
fodder.—C. E. H., Ill. 
For your ewes the potato peelings which 
you are feeding will be all right if not fed 
in excess. Potatoes may be fed to sheep 
to the extent of half the weight of dry 


‘Duestions of General | In srest 





the skin of potatoes turns green and the 
sprouts are green there is a poison de- 
veloped and such green sprouts or po- 
tatoes with green sprouts should not be 
fed until the sprouts are removed. In- 
asmuch as you are feeding the peelings 
only, we would advise not to feed over 
one-fourth of the total -matter in the 
form of canto peelings. If they are green, 
we would eliminate them entirely. It 
will be all right for you to feed oat straw 
but neither cat straw nor corn fodder 
should form the whole of the dry matter 

in the ration. You should feed one feed 
a day or the alternate feed each day of 
alfalfa hay or good clean clover in order 
to obtaim the best results. 


NUMBER HENS TO A MATING 

I have a fine cock which I wish to mate 
with as many hens as possible. What 
would be a safe number?—M. T., Kans. 

The number of hens to which your cock 
may be mated depends partly on ‘the breed 
and partly on his vigor, factors you do 
not touch upon. You can use a strong 
vigorous mature male of the medium 
weight breeds such as the Rhode Island 
Red, Plymouth Rock, or Wyandotte, 
with twenty to twenty-five hens, or, in 
the case of light breeds such as the 
Leghorn and Mimorca, with twenty-five to 
thirty, or more if necessary. 


RYE FOR HOG PASTURE 

I would like to ask for a littleinforma- 
tion on pasturing hogs on ryein the spring. 
I have twenty small shoats, weighing 
about ninety pounds each, and sowed 
fifteen acres of rye last fall. But a neigh- 
bor of mine, a ical and progressive 
farmer, tells me it will not do to run these 
shoats on this rye in the spring as they 


| would get stiff and break out in sores on 


feet and ears, and get off feed, etc. So 
far I haven’t noticed any bad results from 


same. If is not good for spring pasture 
for hogs what do ‘ow regard as the best— 
excepting clovers?—G. H., Mo. 


The — of rye for a winter and 
early weet is a very commendable 
practice. ceas of rye in some instances 
produces scours or extreme laxativeness 
in young pigs, when the corn, tankage, ash 
and salt allowance is too low. However, 
either wheat or rye with oats sown in 
combination, furnishes ideal late fall and 
early spring pasturages. While these 
plants are not over six or eight inches 
high, they are ideal for brood sows and 
growing pigs with a medium ration of 
concentrates. Dwarf Essex rape, alfalfa, 
etc., are also good pastures. 


MULBERRIES FOR PLANTING 

I want to plamt a couple of hundred 
mulberry trees. Which will be the best 
the Hicks, Russian, or Downing? I am 
offered one-year-old Russian trees at 
about one-filth the price of the other 
varieties but want to know which is best 
for chickens.—B. C., Ark. 

For rich bottom lands and a somewhat 
moist soil, the Hicks mulberry is an ex- 
cellent variety. The Hicks is one of the 
native red mulberries, and the fruit is 
quite good, being somewhat sub-acid and 
a little more sprightly than that of the 
rest. We would not recommend the plant- 
ing of Russian varieties, if a good fruit 
is desired. It tends to be rather msipid. 
However, for poultry purposes, it should 
prove good, as birds and poultry like the 
berries very much. The Downing is of 
the white mulberry group. We are inclined 
to believe that you should largely plant 
Hicks with perhaps some Russian and a 
few extra of the Downing or new American 





| mutter in their feed without injury. When 


vaneties for a change. 
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What Is the Tractor’s 
Record of Economy? 


Before you buy a tractor get its record of economy. 


Don’t be satisfied with merely statements of what the 
tractor will or may do under certain conditions, but 
get a record of what it has done under a// conditions 
over as long a period of time as possible, 


The story of any one of thousands of old OilPull trac- 
tors, scattered throughout the world, would prove the 
unequaled economy of the OilPull. Take the one owned 
by Radtke Bros., Spiritwood, North Dakota, which 
was bought nine years ago. Its owners have always 
given it hard service the year ’round — plowing and 
breaking sod, threshing, operating feed mill, etc. 


For seven years it performed faultlessly without the 
need of a single important repair! It is now nine 
years old and not half “worked out.” Many twelve- 
year-old OilPulls, including the first one built, are 
still on the job! 


The OilPull’s remarkable economy in fuel is well and 
widely established. For the last nine years the OilPull 
has held the world’s tractor fuel economy record! 
And—consider this point—the OilPull is the only 
tractor backed by a written guarantee to burn suc- 
cessfully all grades of kerosene, under all conditions up 
to its full rated brake horsepower! The OilPull is the 
tractor of proved economy. When you buy an OilPull 
you know you are getting the tractor that is cheapest 
in cost per year of service. 


Ask your OilPull dealer about other OilPull features 
that are as outstanding as its economy — about its 
dependability, long life, etc. 

If there is no Advance-Rumely dealer in your town, 
write to us for catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
LaPorte, Indiana 
29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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ADVAN CE -RUMELY 








Nine - Year-Old OilPall 
Owned by Radthe Bros., 
Spiritwood, N. D. 

Guaranteed to burn 
under all conditions up to its 
full rated brake 


Holds the present world 
tractor fuel economy record. 
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WRONG KIND OF ADVERTISING 


HE farm is a business institution 
that is perpetually advertising itself 
in one way or another, and sometimes 
in a manner not altogether beneficial to 
the owner. I have now in mind a splendid 
farm in southern Minnesota that some 
dozen years ago passed into the hands of 
a renter who has been carried along on a 
year-to-year contract, and who, doubt- 
less for that reason, has shown very little 
interest in its upkeep. I know this farm 
to be one of the best in its neighborhood. 
The soil is naturally rich, it has 
been well kept up, the rotation 
now Gionel is one that fairly | 
maintains the fertility. 
Does the farm look it? Not 
at all. An old wire fence, its 
rotten posts falling against the 
bushes that have grown up, 
stretches along the roadside, and 
inside this fence, giving the farm 
a general air of abandonment, is 
an ever-widening strip growing 
up to hazelbrush. 
Years ago, when I used to go 
out there to visit my cousins, 
a large number of fine oak trees 
stood scattered thruout the 
fields. This was in line with the 
old-fashioned notion that shade 
trees were a part of every farm 
equipment, irrespective of 
whether or not they fit in with 
the use of the fields for purposes 
other than pasture. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Not all the abuse of pens has 
seriously weakened its wonderful capacity 
to produce. Its owner lives in comfort o 
his share of the returns. The tenant sup- 
ports a good-sized family, drives his own 
car, and does not over-exert himself. 

And with that showing both men are 
satisfied. But it so happens that they 
jointly own some blooded stock that cost 
them good money, and that has quality 
as well as pedigree. Do you ~ for 
one minute that the prospective buyer is 

oing drive upto that ramshackle barn 
ooking for Duroc-Jerseys? 

The tenant is really a very good jud 
and grower of corn. He has an especially 
fine strain of Leaming that he has bred 
up, on first one farm and then another, for 
nearly twenty years. And he is forever 
complaining that no one will pay a worth- 
while price for really = seed. 

Why should they? What is there about 
his farm that would lead the casual ob- 
server to suspect that here is the home of a 
really excellent strain of corn? Is any such 
fact indicated by the house and fields? 

The owner is getting old. For years he 
has been talking of selling his farm and 

















The trees are gone, but the 
stumps still stand. And around 
each has grown up a tangle of A 
brush and blackberry vines. It 
is doubtful whether any part of 
the stumps except that above 
ground still remains, but they 
serve their purpose, Which is to 
a«lvertise the farm as the home 
of an improvident farmer. 
Years ago the house was one of the best 
in the neighborhood, and the barn was 
worth going to see. That was before the 
days of double-decker barns and sixty- 
foot silos. The house, once white, is now 
a dull gray, the putty has fallen from over 
the nails on the siding, and decay has set 
in. A house that with proper care would 
stand and serve well its purpose for 
another thirty or forty years is already 
in the advance stages of exterior decay, 
and the rotting of sills and rafters must 
soon follow. 

The barn is no better. Its ridgepole is 
sunken, and it lurches heavily to one side. 
The haymow, that of old occupied one 
end, is now displaced to make room for 
more cattle, and the hay is stacked out- 
side, exposed to the weather, and pro- 
tected against the stock by a rail fence. 
Along the eaves and in the gables there 
are still are traces of paint, the familiar 
red ocher, but the paint brush was laid 
up long ago. 

The machinery stands out under the 
trees. The garden has run wild. The 
apple orchard has grown into a tangle of 
branches and undergrowth. Everything 
about the pl uwce shouts aloud of the failure 
of its owner to make a living. 

And yet the fact is that this is one of the 
most productive farms in the neighbor- 
hood. Under a better livestock rotation 
it would be one of the most profitable. 


A 


A BASKETFUL FROM THE FARM. 
basketful of wiggles and a basketful of paws,— 


A basketful of scrambles and a basketful of squeals,— 


basketful of noses that are never still, because 


The basket's full of babies that are eager for their meals! 
—Martha Hart. 


dividing its proceeds among his children, 
none of whom can be induced to assume 
the task of modernizing the old home. 
The land in the neighborhood has been 
steadily advancing in price, and as steadil 
the price quotations on the farm have of 
vanced with no takers, and very few 
askers. It may well be doubted whether 
this place, as it now stands, could be sold 
for within fifty dollars an acre of the 
price that has been paid for other and no 
better farms within sight of its windows. 

This farm has advertised itself into the 
“down-and-out” class, by a most persis- 
tent, day-in-day-out campaign of adver- 
tising.—H. J. H., Minn. 


EFFICIENT USE OF LABOR 
Seven Benton county, Indiana farmers 
produced oats at an average of 14.3 cents 





| 
—— 








Feb., 1921 
less per bushel than eight other farmers in 


the same county during the season. 
This record is due principally to more 
efficient use of man and horse labor by the 
first group. A big factor in the cost of 
production of all commodities is labor. It 
was found that on the farms with the 
higher cost rate, that eight percent more 
man labor and ten percent more horse 
labor was required per acre. 

One of the most essential factors in the 
economical use of both man and horse 
labor is to have all implements and ma- 
chinery in first-class condition before they 
are actually needed. Every farmer realizes 
this sooner or later, and the man who 
realizes it later is the man who neglects re- 
pairs until he is ready to take a machine 
to the field. He finds a worn part here, a 
broken part there, and a loose bolt yonder 
and vows that the machinery will be in- 
spected earlier another year and put in 
first-class shape during the slack period. 
But this vow does nah tele his immediate 
needs. If you have made such a vow you 
later keep it, especially if your past ex- 
perience was a sufficiently severe lesson- 


to you. If it was not then perhaps you 
wi ! make more resolutions. 

No man can use his time more 

efficiently than by inspecting all 

his implements and machines a 


few months before they are ac- 
tually needed in the field, and by 
| ordering parts that are broken 
or worn. The really thoughtful 

man made his list when he got 
thru using the machine the last 
time. 

The implement dealers asso- 
ciation inaugurated an imple- 
ment repair week three years ago 
that has done much to encourage 
early ordering of needed parts 
and the repair of implements. 
This has meant a great saving 
to many farmers either in time 
at the busy season, or in the 
price of a new machine that 
would have to be bought because 
the parts for the old one are not 
|| on hand when needed. 
| Farmers often overlook the 
| faet that they have a lot of 
|| machinery for which it is im- 

possible , dealers to carry in 
stock all the repairs that may be 
needed. To avoid loss of time 
these parts should be ordered 

——!| early. The uncertainty of the. 

need of parts is one reason for 

the high price of all repairs. It 
is only by close cooperation between the 
farmer and the dealer and the manu- 
facturer that best results can be secured. 
It is almost as hard for the manufacturer 
to fill rush repair orders for the dealer as 
it is for the dealer to supply the farmer the 
things he doesn’t have in stock. 





ROUPY FLOCK AS BREEDERS 

Would it be good to set eggs from chick- 
ens that have colds or where there has 
been roup in the flock? Mine had it bad 
last fall.—D. R., Ind. 

It is not advisable to set eggs from a 
flock that has been infested with roup. 
If at all possible by all means select hatch- 
ing eggs from another flock which has not 
been so infected or from hens which have 
never had the disease. 























Coal and gasoline gas range 
installed in Long Island resi- 


Iron by Brambal!l, Deane Co., 
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If a Manufacturer Uses This 


O manufacturer would 

use “Armco” Ingot Iron 
in a cheap, unworthy stove. 
If the blue and gold Armco 
triangle appears on any 
stove you buy—and it should 
—you may be sure that not 
only good materials but the 
best workmanship went into 
the making of it. 

There is a surface differ- 
ence between “Armco” 
Ingot Iron stoves and those 
made of ordinary sheet 
metal. The iron is smoother; 
the enameling takes a richer, 
more lustrous gloss; and 
there are no “pin-holes, ”bub- 
bles, or other defects caused 
by impurities in the iron. 

But the real value of 


La bel 


He Makes a Good Product 





“Armco” Ingot Iron is de- 
veloped through long years 
of service. 

Stoves do not wear out 
—they rust out. “Armco” 
Ingot Iron resists rust. 

Another trouble with or- 
dinary enameled iron is the 
tendency to crack and chip. 
With an “Armco” Ingot 
Iron base, enameling will 
survive ordinary usage for 
an indefinite period. 

This iron is now being 
used extensively for stoves, 
enameled refrigerators, table 
tops, washing machines, and 
other household articles. 
When buying, ask the sales- 
man to show you the Armco 
blue and gold triangle. 


“Armco” Ingot Iron is used in the manufacture of such nationally 
advertised products as “Federal Washers,” “Sanico Ranges,” “Globe 
Stoves and Ranges,” “Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators,” “‘Buck’s 
Stoves and Ranges,” “Eden Washing Machines,” and “Brascolites.” 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Middletown, Ohio 















Smooth Potatoes 


assured to every farmer if he will 
first rid his seed potatoes of in- 
fection by using: 


d OR MELD rbLL 


The official standard seed cleanser. 
Gives increased yield of from 30% to 
40%, Potato scab and black-leg once 
in the ground may persist for many years. 
U.S. Dep't of Agriculture recommends 
cleansing all seeds with Formaldehyde 
solution to prevent the spread of potato 
diseases. A\lso positively destroys smuts 
of grain and fungus growths. One pint 
of our Formaldehyde from your dealer 
treats 40 bushels of seed. New illus- 
trated book sent free on request. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















THIS VALUABLE 1921 
STRAWBERRY BOOK 
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Destroy the 









cessful growers. Write for our 
money-covin which 
— sa toll treatise on epreying 
Fruit and Vegetable crops. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER — 
Box 76 





30 years of experience fn making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the be best fo for the price. 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
SAVE YOU MONEY; 
Send for free catalogue today. 
.EANY MPG. CO., Ti Fifth Gt., Migginevitie, Mo. 


VICK’S anc'Fier 


d Floral 









For 72 years the leading authority 

Te ~ +i Vegetable, Flower and Farm 
“pe Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better For 
eady than ever. Send for free copy today 1921 






JAMES VICK’S SONS 
98 Stone Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


Plants 










Strawberry 


All Standard and Everbearing Varieties; strong, hale and 
hardy. It will pay youee answer thistittle adv. Free Serv- 
tees of Strawberry Experts. Write for valuable liet Now. 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box 23, Allegan, Mich 





Read the advertisements in this issue. 





They offer you remarkable values. 


HE most appealing letters continue 
to come asking if we can help this 
and that crippled child. When the 

appeal contes from someone interested 

outside the family it is not so hard to reply, 
but when the letter comes from a father 
or mother—well, I just do not like to reply 
because I have to say we have not sufficient 
money to send those already waiting, and 
it may be three or four years at the rate 
we are going, before we get the waiting | ~ 
list cared for. 
a contributions have been splendid, 
they always are in winter, but we know 
that d spring and summer months 
when the farmers are very busy we will get 
little money for the 
children. 
The merino lamb 

Flot to the highest 

lliott to n 
bidder was shipped to 

Mrs. Ella Reagan Hef- 

ner of Iowa who bid 





Most of our space 
this time will be to 
publish a list of con- 
tributors not hitherto 
published. You will 
see that as a rule the 
contributions are small and oS takes a Ms 
of them to pay the expenses of a an 2 oes 
that may run close to a thousand 

The next children to be sent will be 
Lucille of Illinois and Alma of Wisconsin, 


whose are here shown. 
All money sent should be addressed to 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 


and in lower lefthand corner of the en- 


velope put “C. C. Fund.” 


are names and amounts con- 


tributed to Crippled Children Fund, Suc- 
cessful Farming, b hitherto unpublished: 
Mr. and Mrs Black, Ohio, $10; Gustaf 
Larson, Minn., 25 ae West Lake Sunday School 
Kans., $12.22; Olivia Cox, N. Carolina, $5; Cari 
C. Wiltzey, lowa, $3; Gertie Dieken, Iowa, 12 
cents; Mrs. Rubie D. Gibson, Ohio, $5; Mrs. 


ion H t, Colo., $5; Wm. Keyes, Mich., $1; 
iu. go Ross, lowa, 
_ cents; a 


arrie H. 
$2: >: Velma ag ry N. Dak 
Wood, 


Kansa., aS 
Mrs. Ada Titaeeiece th ti., ar ane Laos 
$3; Mr. te Te B. Jobastan, Onio, 85 ome, © 
Haines, Kans., $5; Staniel_ Pishna, ‘ole... 58-5 


Patella M. } ~ Bm , $1; A Friend, Ind., $5; 

E. Gertrude Graff, _ N. 5. Hea Julia Severson, Wis. 

15 cents; — Fay Oltman Nebr., $5; Mrs. Ward 
‘a, 31; Mes e Grothams, 


‘ee 


Tenis Bereta Vaken Mich sent és 
F 
cents; Mra. Mary F. Scholz, Okla., $1; Mrs 


Michner, Ind, os _ Webb. Ore., $3. 
Russell Lister,” Ind, $1: Mrs. Nettie Kraft, Towa, 
$1; Wm. W., Towa, $2; R. Perkins, Mo., $5; Mrs. 
W. A. Langhiin, Ark» 62.50) Mos 32 ae 
$1; Grace ic 
= s ote Mrs. A. M. ——, W. Va., $5; Mrs. 
h Admire, Mo., $1.46; Clara Nelson, Nebr., $1; 
Ne and Mrs. H. C_, Minn., $2; Nelson Lamb, Mo., 
$2; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Eakino, Calif., $5; Lucy J. 
Jones, Mo., + A Gubecriber, Mo., $5; Kittie Irey, 
Ohio, $5; M. Greer, Idaho, 33: Mrs. Cleon 
Sundby, ¥ oR $1; ie end \ Mrs. H. a. 
Wis., $5; Mra. E. S. } $5; Geo 
Levang, iowa. s2;C.H B Oeente i lowa, a 18; Mr. 
and Mra. W. E . Shoobridge, Wash., $10; Mrs. J. P. 


Mannering, i, $2; Kenneth Chesley Kans, 
Mrs. B. Bradford, Pa., $3; Harold Froehlich, Kans., 
$1; Asa Buren, ii, ha Mrs. Roy Wilcox, Iowa, s< 
Mrs. D. He Ui, $2; AE. Beonett, Kans, 18 
M Mich., $1; ers, 

Minn., $5; D. Q. "Jordan, S. Dak., $50; W. F. 
Moore, W. Va., $1; Mrs. G. A. W., Minn., $1; 
Mr. F. Hammond, T., $1; Mrs. Esther Starkey, 
Ind., $5; ’ Aid Sonia, lowa, $10; 
Dorothy Williams, Iowa, 25 cents; J. Ecklund and 
Family, Nebr., $5; Mrs. i. Gl. Eke a1, Mra. C. A. 
Balcom, Mich., $1; “One Who is Interested,” N. Y., 
$1; Harry Moon, Ind., 12 cents; Mrs. P. C. Gast, 
Mo., $1; Mrs. C. 1. Baker, Wis., $2; Subscriber to 
8 F,, Minn., $5; A. P.8 . Colo., $2: J W. Lavine, 
Wie., $5; F.8 v., Ohio., B: E. F. Case, Miss., $1; 
Mar H. Busho, "Minn., $5; “A Nine Year Old,” 
NY, 30 cents; Martha "Orritl, Pa., 82; Mrs. M. L. 
Toon Coke $1; Mrs. Grace E. Moore, Kans., $6; 

Alma Lara, ‘Ohio, $5; Miss Stella Home and Mrs. 
Cc. G ay ee Tenn., $5; Mrs. Emily Wallen, 
Nebr., $2; E. A., Ind., $7; A A Friend, Lowell, Mich., 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


A Fund to Help Those In Need 


$5; Arlin Laie, N. Dax., 10 cents; Alfred Congdon 


, $1; HP. - Magers, Minn., at Ruth Levine. 
Selon” $1; Mrs. Rucker, Fla, Mrs. Frank 
Bryan, ioe sted. F. Robinson ‘Ou , $1; Grand 
ma Estwood, Kans., $1; Five Year Old, N. Y., 20 
cents; Emily I. Johnson, 8. Dax., 50 cents; Mrs 
Mary A. McGaig, Nebr., $25; Harry H. Landis, Pa 


$4; W.E. Uaderwesd Wis., $1; Mrs. James Pem- 
berton, Va., $2; C M. Mattson, Minn., $5; Chas 
® $6.50: Mothers’ and Daue hters’ 
Club. Okla., $3; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F. Swain, Pa 
$10; W. C. Thorton, Ga., $1; A Friend, Mo., $5 
Fern Watson, Mo., 25 cents; Pearl M. Blankenship, 
W. Va., $5; O. L. G., aw $1; Friend of Crippk 
$1; Emma N. Ohio, $10; Otto Claven, 
Mo., $5; a Cc. Lindsey, € Ohio., $1; Mrs. Jas. Karpee, 
N. J, $1; A. L. Klippinger, Kans., s81; W. T. we. 
Utah, $5: Mr. M. . DeMerritt, it., $10: E 
Thurber, Mich., $5; Mr. and _—_ J.B. Gibeck; 
Mo., $5; Lam er Union 8. 8., Mich., $11; Mr. and 








Lucille of Mlinois and Alma of Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Harry E. Vail and Family, Ohio, $1; Miss 
Inez Garfield, Wis. $5; 
A Friend of 8. F. and Crip- 
led Children, 50 cents; 
unice, Ancel, Iris, Amber 
and Lillian Goolsby, Idaho, 
50 cents; Helena Dejong, 
Minn., 50 cents; B. 
West, tnd $4; Joel Thrash- 
er and Family, Mo., $5; 
Mrs. Fred A. N artin, Calif., 
$1; A Friend, Calif., $1; 
Conkling nee. Circle, 
N. Dak., $10; Wm. B., IIl., 
$10; Mrs. Belle Jones, Il. 
$1; Clara Orvella, lowa, 
$7.50; A Friend, Pa., $1: 
Mrs. a Beroth, Ind. 
$3; Mrs. Fowler, IL, 
$5; Priend Shin 50 cents: 
Anonymouzs, 10 cents; Amy 
8. S., Kans., $16.73; Byron 
E. Young, Kans., $5; A 
2 Texas., $6.50; Wm. 
DeClingan, Pa., $50; Ruby Glenn, IIl., $5; Mrs. 
John Lambirth, Ky., $2; Bryant Miller, Mo. ., $1; 
. $1; M rs. I. O. G., Kans., $5: 
Fetzner, Nebr. $2; A a Mo., $1; 
Mrs. Bertha Mcllvenna, Til, $5; L. N. McCurdy, 
TiL, $5; L. D. Whaley, Ohio, $1; Gertie Daniels, 
lowa, $2: Friend of Cripples, Mo.. $1; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Holmes, Pa., $10; Rev. Huddleston, 
w. 74 $4; Mrs. Maggie Medllister, Ky., $3; Mrs. 
M. J Wassum, Nebr., $1; Edith Stigelmann, Ind., 
$5; Mrs. Mabel Schaller, ‘Ohio, $1; Mrs. H. Chris- 
tenson, Ill, $10; H. and R. Larson, 8. Dak., $2; 
J. W. Swanson, Towa, $20; Friend, Ashland, Ohio, 
$5; Mrs. W. A. Chitwood, Okla., $5; Mrs. Uva R. 
Paul, lowa, $5; An Ohio Reader, $15; Mrs. W. J. 
White, Wis., $2; Mrs. J. L. Klinkenbeard, Tenn., 
$1; Mrs. L. C. Jordan, Wis., $20; Joe E. Falconer, 
il, $3; E. G. Kinsell, ie. $2.50; Fred and Kate 
proces Ti, $35, te . Jacobs, Va., $3; Chas. 8. 
Black, Kans., $1; Elsie Rogers (Teachers and 
Pupils), Wis., "$3. 10; 7 Confined Friend, $1; Mrs. 
Westby, Wis., $1; Dora J. Walters, Mo., $2; Mrs. 
Geo. Seiler, lii., $i; Mrs. M. O. I , Ohio, $10; 'W. As 
ndel, Nebr. $5; Herman Eversman, Ti., 
Noa Brown, Me., $1; Children of School Weer 
No. 1, Ind., $17.24; L. 8. ,Ore., 50 cents; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison a Denay, =. $5; Pauline and 7 
Smith, Pa. Nettie Sine Cc Colo., $5; 
Walter H. Poe, Conn., $1; Marie Dorothy ‘Rails- 
task, Ind., $3; ‘Miss Annie, Colo., $1; A Friend, 
Wis., $1; Clara M. =e } ad The Pitman 
Pemily. 'Calif., $5; Mich., $5; 
Friend, Mo., $3; ‘Willard A. — ‘Mother and 
Sister, Vt., $3; Anna Finley, Pa., a Mrs. Louis 
Maier, Ohio., $1 ; Mr. F. Howe $2; Mrs. 
Mollie Johnson, $1; Russell - phe Ind., $1; 
fetes Bryant, Tl., 40 cents; Wm. Smith, 
$1; George Md., $5; Mra. John Beiske, 
Minn., = Mrs. Vv. Bich, lowa, $1; Bertha 








Zuzpan, W rug $1: a F. A. Guitdear, N. Y., 
$2; Mrs. Adams, N. Mex., 40 cents; Nive’ 
Broman, Mine. $1; John E. Beend Idaho., $1; 
Mrs. A. H. Rinker, Mil, $1; Mra. Vera Booth, Iowa, 
$3.50; Mrs. A. J. wy $1; Minnie M. 
Jones, Pa., $5; Mrs. G. Ww. ‘Harlan, Mo., $5; Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred J. Bliss, N. Y., $5; Unknown, Md., 
$20; R. H. Robinson, Mich., $1; Mrs. H. L. Borst. 


75 cents; Mrs. Walter | dg " Mich., 
$2.06; Mrs. Willis Kirkpatrick, by 50 cents; Mrs. 
Nellie Camper, Ohio, $1; Mrs. Wm. " Radcliff, N. Y. 

A Successful Farming Reader, Md., $2; Grace 
Whelon, Okla., 35 cents; Mary Partridge andNan- 
nie Sumner, tl. $2; Mrs. F. D. Bachelder, Me., $2; 
C. Stutz, Idaho, $40; Nr. and Mrs. Clyde Rees, 
Iowa, $3; Mrs. E. Stoll, Ohio, $5; Mrs. C. W. 
Pearis, Ohio, $5; Mrs. G. R. Seabrook, 8. C., $1; 
Scott Taylor, Mich., $1; Marie Iselir, to. 50 
cents; Mrs. Carl C. Shortridge, Mo., $5.20; Eliza- 
beth Clark, Minn., $1; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Foss- 
necht, Ind., $2; Albert Soland, Il, $2; R. D. Smith 
Kans., $1; Lenond ¢ Culli, Tl, $5; No Name, Nebr., 
$5; Emma H. Lee, N. J., $5; Marie E. Echternacht, 
Nebr. .. and Junior “Workers of Methodist Church, 
Nebr., $10; Lydia Connes, Okla., $5; W. E. Ban- 
croft, ‘$2; Helen Sykes, Ill., $25; ‘Unknown, Dela., 
$2; Mrs. E. D. tee N. Y., $11; Mildred 
Lamkin, Mich., $5; Thorn Hill School; Pa., $7; 
Mrs. A. A. Towler, Calif., $2; Howard Thomas, 
Ind., $1; Mrs. Jesper H. Jones, Nebr., $2.50; A 
Friend, Towa, $5; Ross Bannicter, Mich., 25 cents; 
Herry Wirth, Alaska, $1: George Graham, Nebr., 
$2; Mrs. Wm. Soland, Ii., $1; Mrs. G. F. Boney 
and Sunday School [Clase Pa., $2. 50; Helen Caine, 
Mo., $2; M. D., N. Y., $1; Mrs. A. N. Uplinger, Pa., 
$2; Mrs. Howard L. Hess, N. Y., Na, Mrs. V. M. 
Cole, Wis., > eptes H. M. W. Ohio, $5; Paul 
Stotsenburg, N, J., $1; H. H. Siyter, Kans., $1. 














“It takes seven years to 
make a good saw-maker” 


And more than eighty years have made 
the present quality of Disston Saws. 


There is something more in Disston 
Saws than their ability to make fast, clean 
cuts; to stay sharp and set a reasonable 
time; and the fact that they cost a fair 
price and last for many years. 


It is a character or personality that 
makes men write letters to us which reveal 
real affection for their Disston Saws. This 
character is difficult to express in words, 
but every workman who uses Disston 
Saws—every lover of good tools—knows 
what we mean. It is similar to honesty 
and friendship in men. 

Disston workmanship and Disston- 
Made Steel—the qualities of both resulting 
from generations of experience—produce 
“the saw most carpenters use” and every 
saw, tool, and file in the Disston list. 


o\S5 704, HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


= # fe Philadeiphia, U. S. A. 
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Sugar Beet Knives 
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A List of What Disston Makes 
Aad in these Sawa, Tools, and Files is that quality found in 


“*The Saw Most Carpenters Use’’ 


Back Saws 

Band Saws for Wood and Metal 

Bevels or 

V, c ws 

Ss Butcher Saws and Blades 

a 471 Circular Saws for Wood, Metal, 
and Slate 

Compass Saws 

Cross-cut Saws and Tools 

Cylinder Saws 

Drag Saw Blades 


Files and Rasps Ae 
Grooving Saws n' 
Gauges—Carpenters’ a 


arking, etc. 
Hack Saw Bledes 
Hack Saw Frames 
Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws 
Hedge Shears 
t Ice Saws 
“. £@ | Inserted Tooth 
oe Circular Saws 

iJ Keyhole Saws 
Kitchen Saws 
Knives—Cane, Corn, Hedge 
Knives—Circular for Cork, 
Cloth, Leather, Paper, ete. 

Knives— Machine 
Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons’ 
Machetes 
Mandrels 
Milling Saws for Metal 
Mitre-box Saws 
Mitre Rods 
One-man Cross-cut Saws 
Plumbs and Levels 
Plumbers’ Saws 
Pruning Saws 
Re-saws 


Saw Clamps and Filing Guides 


Ss _ Gummers 
» b w-sets 








Saw Screws 

*. Screw Drivers 

Screw-slotting Saws 
t Saws 

Shingle Saws 
Slate Saws Circular 
Squares—Try and Mitre 
Stave Saws 


Swages 

Tools for Repairing Saws 

Tool Steel . 

Trowels —Brick, Plastering, 
Pointing, etc. 

Veneering Saws 

Webs —Turning and Felloe 
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‘DISSTON 


| SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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GIVEN TO YOU “sc 


Fine Premiums For Selling Our 
PRIZE Garoen 


Gend no money. We trust you with SEEDS until sold. 








y grele 
' ' laiye pack. 
26 Piece Table Set 
knives, forks, tea- 
@poons, sugar shell and 
butter spreader. Beau- 
tiful pattern; durable 
silveroid. Handsome 
gift for selling only 40 
packs of seeds, at 10c 
per large pack. 









4 Fine Lace Curtains 
Handsome, full length cur- 
tains. Given for selling 
only 40 packs seeds, at 
10c large pack. 





Blue Bird Water 
Sct—6 fine shell 
glasses, and full sized 
pitcher of tne very 
newest shape. Hand- 
eomely decorated 
with the popular 
blue bird. 
Given for 
eelling 
only 40 
packs of 
our high 
grade 
eteds. 







DON’T LOSE TIME—Send today for 
40 packets of these fine seeds. Sell your 
friends seeds before they buy elsewhere. 
We trust you. No money in advance, Our seeds are all 
in large handsomely colored pack On SiGHT. 


AMERICAN SEED CO.. Box A. Lancaster. Pe 


GRASS SEEDS 


CLOVERS, TIMOTHY 


. BZ Rell Brand Gress Seede are 
a the purest, best quality that 
Sap can be purchased. S ecially 
SEED adapted to your climatic 
and soil conditions—hardi- 
ness bred into them. The 
development of 42 years’ 
succ ul seed culture. 


FREE Samples and Catalog 
Write for Isbell’s 1921 Annual —ask forsamples of 
field seeds you want. Isbell’s “direct from grower 
prices assure you of big savings on sterling quality 
seeds — “seeds that grow as their grows.” 


S. M. ISBELL & COMPANY (6) 
46% Mechanic St. Jackson, Michigan 





" AINSWORTH | 


HIGH YIELDING CORN 


Every bushel of Ainsworth Pure-Bred Seed Corn 
is guaranteed @ germination test of 95 to 
100 per cent. Our seed is propagated on our 
thousand-acre farm; is hand picked, racked and 
dried in the largest and most modern drying plants 
in the world. rib corn is not satisfactory this year. 
Catalog telle why. Plant new stock this year and 
increase your yield. We have thousands of satisfied 
customers, many of whom have increased their 
yield as much as 15 bushels per acre. Write for our 
beautifully illustrated seed corn catalog. Select 
|} your seed now and have it shipped later. Hundreds 
are disappointed every year who order too late. 
| Write today 
"The Seed House on the Farm" 


| W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Box M-4, Mason City, ill. 


O80 CORRES COOTER ST SC eneuEs 


cVERREA RING $9.00. ean ohare. 
1000 eka ieitae Sen, MICHIGAN 

















Lucky Blue-Bird design, ar- 
tistically decorated. Similar 
sets retail at $10.00. 31 full 4 
st tt “~ given | an old rusted knife that has been lost for a 
alog. Send for 40 packs high | {ew years. By much labor at the grind- 
seeds, selling at 10c| stone the rusted blade can be given a 
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HOUSING MACHINERY PAYS 

Every implement or machine that is 
left outside all winter will add to the in- 
efficiency of some farmer next season and 


increase his cost of production. Proper 
storage of machinery not only increases its 
life but keeps it free from rust which is a 
cause of many troubles. 

Most farm folks have heard the old 
saying that only the finest steel is left in 


razor edge, but who wants to turn the 
grindstone for two hours or more to grind 
clown a rust-pitted knife blade? Some 
folks seem to think this old fable holds 
true for farm implements, from the num- 
ber of rusted plow bottoms, disc harrows, 
mowing machine blades, etc., that can be 
seen on many farms. 

The man who would allow his ma- 
chinery to stay outside and rust, and 
cause the paint to scale off the wood and 
to rot, should be placed in the same class 
with the man who would spend a half day 
in straightening rusty nails or grinding an 
old rusty knife blade. It is a sign of in- 
efficient use of one’s time. 

The ideal time to put an implement 
under cover and note its condition is just 
after a job is completed. At that time the 
condition of the machine is known and it 
can either be set to one side for repair or 
placed where it is ready for use in the 
field. However, if there are still imple- 
ments of any sort that are outside with 
only blue sky and a coat of snow for a 
cover, they should be put under shelter 
at once so the deterioration will be stopped. 

Be sure that the machinery stored under 
a shed with a dirt floor is blocked up with 
boards to lift it clear of the ground, es- 
pecially where points such as harrow teeth 
or dises are found, for this will keep the 
edges from rusting. 

Often machinery can be taken apart 
and stored more easily than it can be put 
away as it stands. Time invested in this 
work will be a good investment. 

If you have such a machine-as a tractor 
or an engine and cannot get it under 
| cover, place either canvas or roofing paper 
| over it so that the snow and rain will be 
kept off. A few boards laid over a machine 
will often give considerable protection. 


HANDLING TRACTOR IN WINTER 

The tractor usually does not run as well 
during cold weather as when it is warm. 
It is harder to start, carbon forms more 
quickly, it takes more gas and causes more 
trouble in general. While this is true, it 
is not always the tractor’s fault. Many of 
the troubles could be eliminated or re- 
duced if the operator would pay a little 
more attention to its winter needs. No 
man could stand the extreme cold weather 
and do his best work if he were not 
properly clothed, fed, and housed; the 














Pat your faith in S, & H.! 








same is true of the tractor. 

The tractor that is housed can be 
started a lot easier than if left out in the 
cold. A stove or other means of heating 
the shop or garage where the tractor is 
kept, is not a bad investment. It requires 
but little effort to start a fire when a little 
trash, pieces of wood or corncobs are at 
hand, Water can then be heated for the 
radiator, and the tractor given a careful 
inspection in reasonable comfort. 

A great many tractor and gas engine 
cylinders are ruined each winter because 
the precaution to remove the cooling 
water is not taken each night. It is not 

ood practice to assume that the 
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radiator will not freeze after the cold 
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On 1200 acres of trial and 
propagating grounds at Paines- 
ville we prove our stock before 
we sell. Good seeds, plants and 
trees are ready this season, 
as for 66 previous years. 
Write tonight for your 
catalog. 


Storrs & Harrison Co. 



















Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


$ Wade to build New Business. A trial 
wil) make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION Marieicn 











GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; this paper, 


seed bill by 
Guide, offering 
Mutual Seed Co. Dept, 501 Chicago, Ill 
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weather sets in. It is much better to take 
the proverbial ‘‘ounce of prevention’’ and 
see that each of the tractor is drained 
to avoid any damage. It is not a good plan 
to depend too much on someone else doing 
this particular job. When the cylinder 
cracks it is usually because “John” thot 
“Dave” had drained it. 

Consult your oiling chart and use the 
oil recommended for winter use. In most 
machines a lighter oil should be used dur- 
ing the winter than during the summer 
months. On gears where a heavy grease 
is used in summer, it would not be satis- 
factory in extremely cold weather, be- 
cause the gears would cut a path thru the 
grease and it would not lubricate. Motors 
will start easier when a lighter oil is used. 

A tractor may have difficulty in burning 
the same fuel during the winter months 
as burned during July and August. The 
heavy fuels will not vaporize as readily, 
more of the fuel is unburned and dilutes 
the oil, and more of it forms carbon, caus- 
ing troubles. About the only remedy is to 
use a lighter fuel or a special carbureting 
device for putting the heavy fuel in con- 
dition to burn. 

If the tractor is stopped for a short 
time a heavy blanket thrown over’ the 
radiator and motor will hold the heat and 
make it easier to start. It should not be 


left for very long on account of the danger | 


of freezing. 


The tractor that is used and cared for 
during the winter will not depreciate as | | 


rapidly as the machine that is not used 


but neglected. It is its use in grinding || 


feed, sawing wood, etc., that makes it in- 


dispensable on many farms, and the care | 


it gets determines it success. 


Of those men who do not use their | 
machine during the winter, there are few | | 
who leave their machine out in the}! 


weather from the time the last job of plow- 
ing was completed in the fall until the 


work begins again in the spring. When a || 


tractor is put away, give it a careful 
“once over’ so it will be in shape when 
the time comes to put it into service 
again. Clean it up thoroly, tighten bolts, 
make adjustments, get new parts and 
cover all parts that will be damaged by 
rusting with a thick coat of grease. 


RIGHT OF RENTER TO STRAW 


Last fall a neighbor rented forty acres of | | 


ground of me to be put to winter wheat of 
which I was to receive one-fourth. The 


wheat has been threshed and hauled off, 


and the neighbor has left the country, 
selling the strawstacks to another party. 
Has he a right to sell them without my 


permission? There was no contract as to | | 
who should get the straw. I need the|/ 
straw myself and intend to stop the other || 


party from hauling it off the place. Have 
I the right to do so? Does the straw be- 
long to me or to the man who put in the 
wheat?—J. J. D., Colo. 

Since there was no agreement between 
you and your tenant concerning straw, 
the right to it depends upon the general 
farming custom in the community. I 
imagine that it will be found that the 
custom is the same as that prevailing in 


most other parts of the country, if not | 


all—that is, that the straw stays on the 
land, as against the tenant, unless other- 
wise agreed. It follows that in the absence 
of local custom to the contrary, you will 
be justified in refusing to recognize the 
sale of the straw made by the tenant. 
The tenant could not sell something that 
did not belong to him.—A. L. H. 8. 


_ A conference of all livestock interests 
including producers, commission men, 
packers and agricultural editors will be 


held at the Record Buildiags, Stockyards 
in Chicago, February 11th. The purpose | 


of this convention will be to discuss and 


lay p'ans for an Eat-More-Meat campaign | 
to increase the consumption of meat and | 


meat products. 
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A life-time of 
Heating 


Simple way 

of heating a 

5-room cellar- 

less cottage by 
IDEAL-Arcola 
Radiator-Boiler and 

4 AMERICAN Radi- 
ators. Many owners 
heat entire home with less 
coal than formerly required 
to heat one or two rooms. 


Ss 


IDEAL-Arcola: 


4=tA A Every 
ALGMMGLsiee=) farm family 
= oe = (==, can now enjoy 
——— . Hot Water Heat 


——the kind that fine modern city residences have. IDEAL- 
Arcola Heating Outfits have made the cost low enough for the 
most modest farm home, to fit the house and pocket book of 
any farmer. Nothing that can be put ina farm home will give so 
much pleasure, comfort and good health as an IDEAL-Arcola Heating Outfit. 


Burns local fuel—no cellar or running water needed. 
Sold all ready to put in at any time without disturbance, 


An IDEAL-Arcola Heat- 
ing Outfit is not only the 
cheapest in the long run 
(never wears or rusts out) 
But will actually give you 
moreand better heat with less 
bother, work and fuel than 
any other device. Install an 
IDEAL-Arcola Heating 
Outfit and have the de- 
lightful, soft hot water 
heat which protects the 
health of your family and 
makes all winter days 
delightful on the farm. 





An IDEAL-Arcola Heating Outfit. ready fer 
installing anywhere, anytime by all dealers, 


Iilustrated catalog showing open views of IDEAL-Arcola Heating 
Outfit installations in 4, 5, 6 or 7 room house sent free. Write today. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. F-37 816-822 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill, 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Make ‘Big Money 


sawing lumber for your neighbors at 
good prices per thousand. Lumber is 
scarce and brings high prices. Ten 
16-foot logs 14 inches thick make 1000 
feet. You can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a 
er. Get the dollars out 
the still better “Amer- 
ican” ge ky Mill. Improved by war 

tinguish ervices ren- 
Seecd ‘by 2000 & Anserteen” mille and wood- 
working machines won a Certificate of Merit 
from the War department. 

Send for free booklet 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 





Saw Mill 








from WORMS, MICE, BIRDS, INSECTS, ROT . 
M°t marvelous, new discovery. Makes every 


individual good seed produce. i = by 
collezes and acricultural papers. The seeds 
Bes ro can easily be protecsed now from —— 
ruction by Insects, Mice, Gophers. 
Rabbits, spores, and other 
Birds, Bisas Vermin and animals. Also from Mo 
and Decay in excessively moist soll. Helps ger- 
mination. Yields st rdy growth. No replanting. 
No more worries. Easy to use. Cos's bt a triffe, 
Write for Free Samle of treated seeds and 
apecial introductory offer. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Dept. 203, North & She ield Avenues 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











4-Wheel Cultivator 
A Great Success 


Wonderful new invention enables every farmer 


to make a modern four-wheel cultivator out of his 
present old-style machine by attaching extra set of 
18-inch wheels of special design. 
Wheels are made of loops of steel which allow 
Se rt te os Secnen So rn With this new 
me a man n plow a third more corn the 
fret —) Sesend plow_ng. 
Two of the largest plow companies are buying 


these extra special designed wheels by the carload. 
You can get a set at low cost from itmplement deal- 
ems or by writing 

MUNSON Saneraqrenne co. 
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r Write for our 

Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
rom the largest Aerry Boz and 

Bask t Factory tn the ( “se 


New Aten Box & Bask Basket Co., Box 129, lew Albany, Ind. 











57000. 00 Per Acre and ctnae email traits. 


yur pl ants are grown on Michigan's best plant land, 
hey are larce strong and productive. Our new 
J strated catalog desc ns EN best. varieties. 

IT’S FREE. Write now. NRY EMLONG 


& SONS, PSAFAEL FREE 


We will send you a sample packet of Jones Im- of Jones Im- | 
proved Grimm's Alfalfa free. Write today. 
0. S. JONES SEED CO., Murdo, S. Dakota 
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3,500,000 STARVING CHILDREN 
Devastating war left central and eastern 





:. ir lives in 
Homes destroyed, mo weakened be- 
yond to Seovilis food for them, 
these children can be kept alive if Americs 


wil. give $33,000,000 toward a relief fund 
—$25 000,000 to buy food and $10,000,000 
to provide medical care. 

The European Relief Council has been 
organized to secure and administer funds. 
This council consists of the American Red 
Cross, American Relief Administration, 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Knights of Columbus, Federal ng = 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A. This 
is the largest cooperative benevolent or- 
ganization ever attempted in the United 
States. Its chairman is Herbert Hoover. 
Its treasurer is Franklin K. Lane. 

The relief work of Mr. Hoover is well 
known. He has already had the spendi 
of two billion dollars in European relief 
work and the cost of administering this 
relief has been less than one-half of one 
percent. So every dollar given buys food 
to the extent of ninety-nine and one-half 
cents. He has accomplished this by en- 
listing in relief work men and women of 
means who not only donate their time but 
give liberally of money. 

The work is done in Europe thru the 
medium of feeding stations, hospitals and 
orphanages. The country benefited must 
give free transportation, free labor, pro- 
vide milit: ary prote ction to supplies, and 
free warehouse storage. The children come 
to the feeding stations once a day with cup 
and spoon and get a meal which is eaten 
right on the spot. Just one meal a day is 
all they get, and that is only enough to 
keep them alive. As soon as a child be- 
comes strong enough to do without this 
relief food some weaker child receives it. 
There are 1,600,000 children in Poland 

now receiving one meal a day. Had not 
the bolsheviks destroyed the crops of 
Poland and driven off the livestock last 
fall, Poland would not have needed this 
relief, 

One American dollar will keep one starv- 
ing child alive a month. How many wish 
to help in this great work? Send all money 
to Franklin K. Lane, Treasurer European 
Relief Council, 42 Broadway, New York 








OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
Continued from page 11 

kets. It goes much further for as it can 
readily be seen, anything which increases 
the output of packing” plants naturally 
increases the payrolls and adds to the 
kers’ ability to buy more livestock. 
The result is to keep labor better satisfied 
by steady remunerative work. Also the 

livestock producer feels he will have a 
market for his meat animals which will 
justify his expense in raising them. It 
is always desirable to keep packing plants 
7 rated at a maximum that will assure 
e absorption of all meat animals offered 
= sale. Meat animals when ready for 
marketing cannot be profitably carried 
over and best results can be obtained for 
all when markets are cleared of offerings. 
Naturally, this will result in better prices 
being paid for livestock and, when the 
yroducer receives a fair return to which 
” is entitled, he is encouraged and raises 
more livestock. This in turn helps the 
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entire situation and must benefit each and 
everyone of us. 
“There has been a tremendous increase 



































matoes, Sweet Pota 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


-No Lame Back 


anieainn hidteen and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
, an earlier crop. prac- 
sn ter ever invented. Is guar- 

three times as fast and 
peed and better than hand work. 
loney back if not satisfied. Write . 

ustrated 


= c Free illus ill literature. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO., Dept. A, Chicago, Ill, 


THAT GROW 





our living. 
about the 

Hi Cof L’ when you 
have such a good 
J remedy at hand. Supply your 


in my forty years 

of market gardening and seed selling have f 
seen so good a year for home gardens. [| 
will help with advice and free samples. 
| 4 1 will send you my big catalog, Seed Sense, 
@ and samples FREE. Write today. 









You Can Make vies Easy 


I want to introduce 


Schell’s Quality Seeds 


to everybody who has a _ garden, 
whether a farm or home garden. You 
can do it for me, so write at once for 
yarticulars. No money required. 
lightful work in your spare time. 
Register now to start at once. 


WALTER S. SCHELL 
Quality Seeds 

They Grow Better They Yield Better 

10th & Market Sts., HARRISBURG, PEXNA. 























in exports of meat products since 1914, 
and while statistics usually are dry and 
uninteresting, there is nothing more con- 
vineing than a comparison of exports in 
our lines, between 1914 and 1918—the first 
and last years of the war. 

‘These estimated figures are taken from 
a report recently issued by John Roberts 
of the editorial offices of the bureau o' 
animal industry, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture and are as accurate as 
be obtained. The comparative 





may 
figures are as follows: 
1914 1918 

Meats Pounds Pounds 
Beef, canned 30,734,748 141,447,163 

8 ere 31,422,463 514,341,529 
Beef, pickled, etc...... 23,779,449 44,208,020 
Pork, canned......... 2,786,415 5,267,342 
Porx, fresh........... 1,250,977 11,632,260 
Pork, pickled, etc..... 37,006,108 36,672,260 
Dt oes + ha ctend 184,267,850 1,104,788,081 
Hams and shoulders . . 142,398,301 537,213,041 
D4 bacscesece 3,847,093 1,630,815 
Sa Boscoscoqresece 5,092,436 12,380,192 
All other canned...... 12,730,230 44,100,000 

Total meat....... 475,316,070 2,453,681,078 


I might fill pages with quotations from 
those who are in the export game and real- 
ize the importance of having an unob- 
structed pathway to — ports. You 
of course, realize that the farmers suffered 
great loss from the loss of shipping facilities 
when Germany’s subs and pirate cruisers 
menaced trade. Our ports were piled with 

oods that could not be shipped. Our 
freight yards became cl with cars 
that could not be unloaded. Again when 
the dock hands were on strike the same 
condition prevailed. -Again when the 
railroad inistration placed an em- 
bargo on some of the products of the farm 
the natural outlet for farm products was 
closed and farmers lost. “ Again when the 
switchmen’s strike paralyzed shipping the 
farmers suffered great loss. 

Any disturbance to transportation that 
prevents stuff from getting to the ports 
of export will knock the bottom out of 

rices, for if the — cannot be soldit 
Pills the market. The export business in 
lines not purely agricultural reflects back 
to the farms in many ways. Raw materials 
such as leather, cotton and oils that go into 
automobile manufacture, leather, cotton 
and linen that form part of shoes, are 
products of the farms. Canned goods are 
almost wholly of farm production. So it 

oes. The farmer is vitally interested in 
in our export trade. He is greatly con- 
cerned in opening every avenue of trade, 
and of cheapening transportation, for the 
farmer pays the freight. 


CESSPOOL OR SEPTIC TANK 
ls are a source of contamination 
of the water supply and their use should 
be abandoned. It was only after the entire 
family became ill that a Kansas farmer 
recently found that they were all a 
poisoned by seepage from the cesspool. 

Like a lot of other folks this farmer had 
a well not far from the cesspool, but he 
never dreamed of it containing impurities. 
The water was clear and sparkling and it 
tasted fine. When the doctor came on the 
scene he advised against the use of the 
cesspdol <~d ordered it filled up. It was 
only a short time before the water in the 
well fell to a lower level, showing that 
there was a flow of partially purified 
sewage into the well. 

Some folkshavean idea thataseptic tank 
and a cesspool are one and the same thing. 
The cesspool is merely a hole in the 
ground, often covered with heavy plank 
and a layer of earth, and into which the 
sew and waste matter is discharged. 
The liquid seeps away and the hole gradu- 
a with solid material. 

he septic tank has a tight wall 
construction and an outlet drain thru 
which the liquified material is discharged. 
The final purification is taken care of by a 
filter or thru a system of tile. The septic 
tank is a safe means of disposal of sewage, 
and where a water system is installed it is 
recommended by all sanitarians. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“The whistling wind and driving storm, 
The great Eternal’s will perform, 
And nature dormant lies. 
When drifted snows obstruct the way, 
When long the night and short the day, 
The diligent are wise.” 
From “The Farmer's Almanac'’ February, 1828 
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saving of time, labor 


expense iter 
ture-proof tire field. 


first-cost, eve 
with the ad 


whole year through. 








yb aay long winter evenings are the farmer’s thinking time. 
“The wise are diligent’ in discovering ways and means for 


and money during the busy seasons. 


And, because fire troubles have represented a considerable 
item, this is a splendid time for you to analyze the punc- 


There is, admittedly, but one successful puncture-proof 
matic—the Lee Puncture-proof tire, which comes in either 
tibrie or cord construction. 


In the Lee Puncture-proof 
hing that is best in pneumatic tire construction 
advantage of guaranteed freedom from punctures. 


The farm truck or passenger car, equipped at the start of 
the season with Lee Puncture-proof pneumatics, gives best ser- 
vice, experiences least delays, and saves most tire money, the 


get, at small additional 


Nine years of surprising mileage records are back of Lee 
Puncture-proof tires which are also covered by our cash refund 
guarantee against puncture. 

Lee tire dealers—located everywhere—are glad to demon- 
strate the entire Lee line of pneumatics—Fabric, Cord, Punc- 
ture-proof Fabric and Puncture-proof Cord. 












































Lee ties —_ LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
at miles Executive Offices —- 245 West 55 Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
PacTonise CONSHONOCESN PA. 
«© ole ° ’ ~ ® e 
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TRUE DELICIOUS APPLE TREES een so. of thie wondered Roki, Large fait. 
EVERBEARING RASPBERRY —T™ First to bear and continues antil late Oc- 
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—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co. 
Ww 5B. Y. 
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give you assurance of satisfactory dealings. 
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Burpee’s Annual is the 
Leading American Seed 


*@ees 


scribes the Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds with a hundred 
of the finest vegetables 
and flowers illustrated in 
the colors of nature. 
you are interested in gar- 
dening, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you free. 
Write for a copy today. 
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mame Tear Here 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 





Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


DmerOe . sk on bebeen hos nonobneb0oneoneeeebeens 


Great Trial Offer 
$2.30 Sample Lot 10c 


We will mail these 22 packets Choice, Fresh 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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CREDIT FOR EXPORT BUSINESS 

It is doubtful if any of the subjects 
discussed at the recent meeting. of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
aroused greater interest than the plan .or 
providing credit for export business, as 
outlined by Willis H. Booth, of the Guar- 
antee Trust Company of New York. Mr. 
Booth explained briefly the plan which 
has been worked out by the American 
Bankers’ association to handle export 
trade with foreign countries impoverished 
by the war. 

The plan, in brief, contemplates the 
formation of a corporation under the 
provisions of the Edge Bill, which legalizes 
the incorporation of banks to extend long- 
time credits abroad to large manufacturers 
and other users of raw materials, taking a 
mortgage on their assets in payment for 
our goods and issuing debentures in the 
United States based on these mortgages. 

The company will be capitalized at one 
hundred million dollars and, in the opinion 
of Mr. Booth, will be able to issue de- 
bentures for about one billion dollars. 
The capital stock is to sell at $105 a share, 
and none of the money obtained thereby 
| is to be used for expense in the formation 
jof the company. One hundred dollars 


CABBAGE, New Glory. early, sure header. Large, 
CABBAGE, Danish Ball-Head, best winter sort. 
CARROT, Perfect. Half-long, best table sort. 
CELERY, Brittle Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well, 
CUCUMBER, Emerald WhiteSpine, great favorite. 
LETTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest Gem, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs. ,1000 bus. per acre. 
PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental, 
PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey, white, sweet. 
PEPPER, Crimson King, large, red, fine. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
TOMATO, Greater Baltimore, best, large, 
TURNIP, White Globe, great producer. 

ASTERS, Show mixed. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts, 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage, POPPIES, Showy Sorts, 
MIGNONETTE. Sweet. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 


















| from the sale of each share is to go as 
capital and five dollars as surplus. 

It is the desire to sell these shares as 
widely as possible so as to make a widely | 
diversified mstitution and in one body 
bring together all commercial, banking, and 
agricultural interests. 
trol contemplates a board of directors 
which will be made up of three men from 
each Federal Reserve district—one man 
| being a representative of industry, one of 
banking, and one of agriculture. 


The plan for con- 
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WAVES OF GOLD. Catalog and l0c check free, 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N 
O77’ 10 packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 10c 
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Guaranteed to Please 


should test Our Northern 
SPECIAL OFFER 


mall postpaid 
—_—————————_, FAMOUS COLLECTION 
1 pkg. 6O Day Tomato 





Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
pay postage and packing and receive 





and our New Instruc- 
Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 





A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 619, Clarinda, lowe 
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SUDAN GRASS 8: 


grew before. Produces a hay crop in 60 days aftersowing. 
All live stock thrive on this nutritious crop. 


for pasture or cut for Have recleaned tested Timo 


and Timothy $S.8S bu. Clover & other field seeds at low 
prices. Write today for Free § Gunde 
American Mutual Seed Co, Dept. 201 


REE BERRY BOOK 


© guarantee cor Hardy Northern Grown 
. Our system of selling direct Saves You Moncey. 


1203 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 





wherries and 
other Small Fruit Plants. 
Pian 





ST. JOSEPH NURSERY, 


Steps in the formation of the cor- 
poration were taken at a meeting held in 
Chicago on December llth and Mr. 
McHugh of New York was elected presi- 
dent. He accepted the position with the 
express strpulation that he serve without 
pay. According to Mr. Booth the plan 
“is not submitted as representative of any 
individual’s plan or proposed method in 
which any special interest has taken the 
lead, altho the stock could be disposed of 
easily to a few banks. It is intended to 
answer the needs of the hour and there 
will be no commissions, rake-offs, or un- 
derwriting profits to be taken by anyone.” 

The proposition is one in which farmers 
should be intensely interested. About 
fifty-five percent of export commerce is 
agricultural and one of the contributing 
factors in the present crisis is the inability 
of foreign countries to buy the products 
which they need. If the plan will provide 
for financing something like a billion dol- 
lars worth of trade, it cannot fail to exert 
an appreciable influence upon agriculture. 

The broad attitude manif in urging 
all interests to participate in the enter- 
prise is hopeful for its success in rendering 
a real service. 


OHIO COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
ELEVATOR 

Last summer when the press gave out 
the news that “The Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association of Ohio has just incor- 
rated the Cooperative Union Grain 
levator Company for $300,000 and wili 
absorb a 250,000 bushel elevator at 
Cleveland for mixing, stormg and trans- 
ferring grain,” I became imterested and at 
first ity stopped at Cleveland to 
see what was doing. I found H. W. 
Robinson, president of the company very 
willing to tell me all about the connecting 
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For More and 
Better Fruit 


Kill the scales and clean up 
your trees during mild winter 
days. 


The Barium-Sulphur insecti- 
cide and fungicide (both in- 
gredients active) is more ef- 
fective and much more easily 
handled than lime-sulphur so- 


lution. A fine, dry powder 
which quickly dissolves in cold 
water. 


Ask for Free Bulletin 


explaining B T S advantages. Our 
Service Department gives free advice 
on spraying operations. You are in- 
vited to consult us about any spray- 
ing problem. Address 


General Chemi 


Insecticide Dept.25 Broad St.NewYork~, “SO 


Seed Book 
ge, FREE 








STRAWBERRIES 
$1,000 PER ACRE 


It iseasy co make money growing strawberries if you 
buy our vigorous, prolific strawberry plants. Last 
year many people made $1,000 an acre —buyers 
came for Siesta picked their own berries. Straw- 
berries will be scarce on the market, prices will re- 
main high—due to scarcity of pickers. Raise your 
own berries—we'll tell you the variety you should 
buy—the best suited to your location. There was 
never a time when so much money could be made 
growing berries. The coming season will be a big 
money maker for strawberry raisers. You must be 
sure of getting hardy, vigorous plants—32 years in 
the business is our guarantee back of our plants, true 
to name and variety. Buy of the old reliable house. 
Place orders for plants non & toget good ones—plant 
crop is very li,ht all over. Every home should have 
our new illustuated catalog with good bargains in 
plants that grow—strawberries, raspberries, black- 
ies, berries, gooseberries, asparagus, rhu- 
barb, flower bulbs, ete. Don’t take chances—buy 
your plants from a house known for 32 years—get 
plants that will grow and make you money. Get 
y—write today. 
F. W. DIXON,HOLTON, KANS. 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 





relied on. They paint the way to square deals 














link between the cooperative elevators of 
the state and the buyers of grain in the 
big markets. 

It cannot be truthfully said that this 
elevator is a terminal! elevator in the strict- 
est sense, for as yet Cleveland is not a 
seaport, tho i in times will be when the St. 
Lawrence river is made passable for ocean 
freighters, or when Cleveland develops 
milling facilities enough to absorb the 
grain that goes to that market. It is in 
fact a transfer elevator, receiving from 
small cooperative elevators and drying, 
cleaning, grading for sale to mills or ex- 
port, or direct to any buying interest. It 
is a buying and selling concern. It will 
also manufacture and distribute mill feeds. 

The Union Elevator Company which 
the farmers bought out, was a going con- 
cern before the Civil War. They took over 
the organization as it was, thus securing 
in Mr. Robinson and his helpers, men 
skilled in the buying and selling of grain. 
Mr. Robinson is x farm owner; is a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce thru being president of their grain 
and hay exe hange and he was at one time 
president of the National Hay Association 
and the National Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion. He was for years a country elevator 
man, then several years in the city whole- 
sale grain business. So you see, Mr. 
Robinson as president and manager of the 
Cooperative ti nion Elevator Company, 
well trained in the grain business so that 
the success of the company is assured. 

Back of Robinson is H. P. Miller, vice- 
president, and Charles E. Latchaw, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Miller is presi- 
dent of the Farmers Cooperative Service 
Company of Columbus which is a con- 
cern that purchases coal, salt, twine, feed, 
seed, etc., etc., for its farmer members, 
and assists them in marketing their grain 
and hay. This company made a net profit 
of $3,000 in the first ‘thirty days of its 
operation. But that is another story. 

Mr. Latchaw is also secretary of the 
Ohio Cooperative Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, which affiliates with the Farmers 
National Grain Dealers Association. He 
is a hustler. Thru his efforts one hundred 
and forty cooperative farm elevators were 
organized during the last year. 

Tho the Farmer Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion has three directors on the board, 
the company wisely chose a director from 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; from 
the American Ferm Bureau Feder: ation; 
the National Federation of Cooperative 
Livestock Shippers; the Farmers Equity 
Union; and the Milk Producers Associa- 
tion. As all these organizations are in- 
terested in selling grain and in buying 
feed, it was a wise move to make them 
partly responsible for the success of the 
Ciovelesidl company. 

The stock in the company is sold to co- 
operative elevator companies and other 
farmer organizations in the territory served 
by the company. Holdings are limited to 
$1,000 each shareholder. Profits are dis- 
tributed as dividends on stock and in 
proportion to patronage. 

There can be no doubt of success in the 
wholesale grain and feed business when a 
concern is managed by men experienced 
in that line of business, and shareholders 
in it, as is the case with the Cooperative 
Union Elevator Company of Cleveland. 


LEGALITY OF NOTE 
In September 1918, A made B a note 
without security, to be paid October 15, 
1919. A was not notified and is worth 
practically nothing now. B died and the 
other witness is also dead. Can A be come 
— to pay this note now? Nothing 
1as been said about note.—J. A. C., Ark. 
The estate of B could obtain judgment 
against A on the note, altho the judgment 
might not be collectible. The fact that B 
did not demand payment and that both he 
and a witness to the signing of the note 
are dead, does not defeat A’s liability on 
the note.—A. L. H. 8 
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A BEVERAGE 
Made of different parts of Wheat | 
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A BEVERAGE. ||: 
Made of different parts of wheat | © 
®9¢ @ small portion of Molasses | 
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Postum Cereal Company. |) 


Barre Cacen me on. USA 


Postum Cereal Company. 


Coreen .. Moen USA, 





Postum Cereat Company. 


Germs Coren. mich OSA =, |) 
=~ WET WEIGHT EIGHT OUNCES. 
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Grocers Used To Wonder 


why some of their tea and 
coffee trade switched to 


INSTANT POSTUM 
Many of them understand now 


‘They use Postum in their own 
families and find a big gain in 
health, and some economy, 
with no loss in satisfaction 


“There's a Reason’ for 
Postum instead of coffee 


by Postum Cereal Co,Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


FEI en Sone 
D PRICES 


2 DEE SEE Reduced OneHalf 
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By Pre Prepaid Express—Order NOW— 
Prices Going Up, eens srsnced:tamourtoritatront and 


wn grass . famous for its frost and 
rought resisting qualities. High and 
strong in germination. Our price about two-thirds below last year. but now tend- 
ing upward. Order EARLY. We pay all express or freight charges; bags free 
Specials: Alsike and Timothy mixed $5.85 per bu; Alfalfa $12.90 bu.; Medium 
Red Clover $13.50 bu.; Alsike $16 bu. ; Timothy $3.95 bu.: Sweet Clover $4.50 
bu. ;Sudan Grass8%c perlb. As secdsmen of many years experience we have 
carefully graded and tested these seeds. We guarantee them to be as represented 
oo. You must be satisfied. Weare not or . 
with any other house selling direct to farmers. Order teday or send name for 
list and fuli particulars. World Beed Co, , 123 W .Madison 8t., Dept.A,C Gnd it. 
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AN ORCHARD SPREADS ITSELF 


How One Iowa Farm Orchard Made Converts Out of Skeptics 


By L. S. 


county, Iowa, during the season of 1919. That year, F. C. 

Elliott, better known as Fred Elliott, one of the best 
farmers in that county, did a job of spraying, thefame of which 
went over the whole county. His orchard just humped its back 
and yielded the biggest crop of the best fruit there was in the 
country around about, and it was thus that the E)liott orchard 
first spread itself just a wee bit. 

How it all started is the same story with this orchard as in 
many another. The pigs always got a good share of what crop 
there was, because the hens couldn’t eat it all, and humans 
just didn’t seem to care about eating carefully from around 
each wormy core. Naturally, a successful farmer is never satis- 
fied with conditions hike that. At any rate, Mr. Elliott wasn’t 
and after seeing a 


i oe in Spraying received a great big lift in Johnson 


GOODE 


trees been so loaded. As Mr. Elliott himself said in speaking of 
his crop shortly after the harvest was completed, ‘I never saw 
the like of those apples. Say, you’ve seen a Cotswold when its 
back is wet, haven’t you? How the wool divides along the 
middle and just opens up? That is just the way my trees did— 
no top to them at all, Al the weight of the apples pulled all 
the branches down. And they were all good apples, too. I 
sold them to people who came from miles away.” 

One time a man from an adjoining county “just dropped over 
to see those trees he had heard about.” So the orchard spread 
itself still further. 

Naturally, when a man has really done something worth- 
while, a lot of questions will be asked. “How did you do it?” 
“What does it cost?” “What do you use?” Now all these things 
are taught and have 
been for years, but 





nruning demonstration 
put on at his place, 
he decided he wanted 

go the limit and put 
on a summer spraying 
demonstration mm co- 
operation with his local 
farm bureau and the 
state extension depart- 
He bought a 
yvarrel sprayer, lead 
arsenate, and  jime- 
sulphur. Theextension 
man went into the 
Elliott orchard and 
helped put on four 
sprays, the four regu- 
lar sprays that have 


ment. 








when a man steps 
out and shows his 
back to the crowd, 
someone will rush up 
to ask advice. You 
and I both like ad- 
vice from a man 
whom we know has 
practiced what he 
tells us. We know 
that very likely the 
advice will be sound. 
So listen again to 
what Fred Elliott 
says: 

“The first thing to 
do is to get started. 











been found necessary — 
under most cornbelt 
conditions to insure 
clean fruit. Altogether an average of over twenty-one gallons 
of spray mixture was applied to each of the half a hundred 
trees sprayed. Each of the first three sprays took half a day. 
In the fall a demonstration was held and people from all around 
came into the orchard and saw what spraying really does. 

What were the results of the summer’s work? Just this: 
On the unsprayed Ben Davis tree left on purpose for a check, 
there was not a single pound of clean fruit. Not a single apple 
that wasn’t wormy. Ninety-six percent of these apples were 
scabby as well as wormy. Altogether there were just sixteen 
and three-fourths pounds of this sort of stuff. On the other 
hand, on the sprayed Ben Davis there were eighty-six and one- 
half pounds of absolutely clean fruit. There were only two 
pounds of apples that had any scab, and about twenty-two 
pounds that showed worm stings. Now remember, if a patch of 
scab the size of a pinhead showed up, or a little spot that even 
looked like a codling moth sting made its appearance, that was 
called cull. Altogether nearly eighty percent of the total of over 
a hundred ten pounds were clean apples. There were a coupleof 
Northwestern Greenings used in the demonstration for com- 
parisons, too. Mr. Elliott 
chuckles when be thinks of 


A strong pressure is necessary to force the spray down into the calyx of every blossom. 


Then after you are 
started keep at it and 
learn all you can. 
There are books and bulletins enough, and you can learn a 
lot by reading, but after all you can learn the most by actually 
doing the work. Now one thing you’ll have to watch. Do your 
work thoroly. Get on plenty of material while you're at it. 
See that the trees are covered. See that every calyx cup is hit 
when you are putting on the calyx spray, and see that every- 
thing is done and done right. I know of one man who sprayed 
last year who actually gave spraying a black eye. He didn’t 
put on enough dope, and I believe his apples were as wormy as 
tho he hadn’t sprayed at all. If you don’t put on enough dope 
you had better not spray atall, but save what time and money 
you would put into the job domg it that way. 

“Then you have to put the dope on your trees at the right 
time or you lose again. A lot of folks start out strong enough and 
get their dope and then get to figuring that it wouldn’t pay 
to leave the field work long enough to do the work when it 
ought to be done. I believe they are mistaken in their figuring 
or in their management. The thing to do is to always have the 
dope ready to mix up; the machine in shape and all that. 
That way, when I get ready to spray, I’m off. It only takes a 

little time to get started. 
Save your time and use it 





those trees, even tho he is 
convinced that it is a waste 
of money to leave check 
trees. The joke in 1919 was 
that the Greening that 
wasn’t sprayed bore just 
two apples. One of these 
was wormy, both were 
scabby. There was not a 
bit of clean fruit on the 
unsprayed tree. On the 





right and there is always 
time for spraying.” Now 
for fear someone will think 
he is a busier farmer than 
Mr. Elliott, let it be said 
right here that he and his 
two boys are running a two 
hundred and forty acre 
farm with some more rented 
land for good measure. He 
saves his time with the help 
of a tractor, truck and good ss 








sprayed tree right next to 
this over half the fruit was 
absolutely clean, not a 
spot or sting on it. This was 
the first year of spraying, and worms were bad, so the results 
aren’t. as good as they wotlld naturally be after things were 
cleaned up a bit more. . % 

Were people Conyinced? ,Was Eliott himself. convinced? 
They must have been antl he-surely was, for in 1920 he sprayed 
again, not in cooperation with the extéhsign department, bubin 
eooperation with one of his neighbors, Cte Clearman, who - 
also knows a good thing when he sees it.g Mr. Elliott sold “pis 
barrel sprayer, and with Mr. Clearman w thalvers ona er 
outfit. Then three other neighbors wh@}had seen the light 
induced the owners of the power rig to dota little outside work. 
So here were five farm orchards, all being sprayed because one 
farm orchard proved that spraying is a good thing. 

The crop in the Elliott orchard last year, the second year it 
had been sprayed, was something to be proud of. There was 


scareely a branch but what was.braced; never before had the 





It is Just as important that the top blossoms be reached as those lower down. 


machinery always in 
pe Did you notice what 
e said about management? 
There is everything in that. You-know a cream separator is 
always most easily cleaned right away after use. »The same 
thing is true of a sprayer. Mr. Eliott always makes.it-a point 
to run cleat water thru his machine and.clean it.up each time 
just as soon as he is thru with it. -He putseyerything in its place 
so he can pick it up the next time he needs it as tho he had not 
«been off the job at;gli. between sprays, . There is no lost motion 
in getLing under wy, That is an example of good management. 
Ipas a result of good management that Elliott is able to take 
care of as many as five orchards. As he puts it himself, ‘Five 
farm orchards make an easy job. If it wasn’t for moving we 
could do them all in a day, but this moving takes time.” As 
you know, there has been a lot of interest in spray rings lately. 
Several neighbors go in together on a machine big enough to do 
all their work. While this orchard proposition in Johnson county 
is hardly a spray ring in the ordinary (Continued on page 48 
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Strength without. bulkiness, hand pro- WEES 
” tection that really shields your hands, ; 
. esl: “Staysoft™ Horsehide Gaunt- 
and easy comfort with “‘finger free-. le—Just the thing for"“hard 
dom.” That's just why “Built Like and comfortable. 
a Hand" exactly applies to Hansen 
Gloves. 


Every Hansen Glove, Gauntlet and 
Mitten is especially made to suit its 
own particular purpose. 


When you go out to do the chores these 
frosty mornings, wear the Hansen Heavy 
Work Mitten, shown below. Made of 
horsehide with heavy lining, it's so soft 

and pliable, yet strong and warm, that Aitican Cape Teather, Made 


you ll declare it’s the ideal mitten for 
all-around winter service on the farm. , 


When you motor, too, or go to church 
—to town—there’s a Hansen Glove that 
will give you just the right “style touch” 
without losing the good old Hansen 
comfort, ease and warmth. Ask your 
dealer today for Hansens, or, let us in- 
troduce you to real glove satisfaction. 
Our new Glove Book shows you how. 
Send for it. 


pape le re 


“Dan Patch” Driving Glove. 
Excellent, also, for general a 
wear. ; 





O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co, 
§25-E Wright Street Milwaukee, Wis, Tih 
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SALZER'S BORDEAUX VERSUS LIME- 
: SULPHUR 
ORDEAUX m@&ture not only proved 
FF B to be more effective than lime-sul- 
phur against bitter rot but also ma- 
And especially, sow the terially reduced storage losses, in a prac- 
seed of hay and forage || tical test, made by E. A. Schultze, mana- 
crops that has passed the || ger of an Indiana orchard, during the 
Salzer test for purity, ||the summer and winter of 1919. Mr. 
vigor and freedom from Schultze’s experience will be of interest 
\, C7 noxious weeds. to men who are attempting to control bit- 
ry. oe These are the crops, || tet Tot by the use of lime-sulphur. Most 
/ f which more than any || Commercial orchard men recognize that 
{ other, depend on the care || D0Tdeaux is the better spray for the more 
of the seedsman in se- || S¢Tious diseases and a number of them are 
, convinced that this standard fungicide is 


a prgedage Fg 4 the only safe means of controlling scab. 
the thoroughness with _ During the summer of 1919 Mr. 
which that seed is || Schultze sprayed one block of Jonathans 
cleaned and recleaned, || With bordeaux and another with lime- 
You can trust us on |{|SWphur. The bordeaux block had the 
both these points. You larger crop and the fruit was somewhat 
can not possibly get any smaller on this account. Mr. Schultze 
ecod that will grade does not believe that the kind of spray 
Sister tn ane compect was the cause of the smaller crop on the 

4 ° lime-sulphur block but that this resulted 


than that which sen 
we send 1! fom the fact that the trees were one year 
out to our customers. 
younger: 





We are American Seven hundred bushels of fruit were 
Headquarters for Field }/ picked from the bordeaux block. Thirty- 
Seeds, particularly the four baskets were sorted out from this lot, 
following: largely on account of size. ‘These were 

Alftalta, Clover, Tim- sold at two dollars a basket,” said Mr. 

othy, Sudan, White Schultze to show that the fruit was sound. 

Sweet Clover, Billion Three of these seven hundred baskets 

Dollar Grass, Grass were slightly specked with bitter rot. 

and Clover Mixtures, Of two hundred and seventy-five bushels 

Corn, Wheat, Oats, | picked from the trees sprayed with lime- 

Barley and Potatoes, 'sulphur, fifteen baskets were sorted out 
'on account of bitter rot. “None of these 
| were too small to go into the first grade, 
but were culled out entirely because of the 
|rot,”” was the way Mr. Schultze em- 
















We are also headquar- 
ters for vegetable and 
flower seeds for home and 
market garden. Our trial 
and propagating grounds | phasized this fact. — 
at Cliffwood are equipped Reducing these figures to percentages 
with almost every facil- | We find that less than one-half of one 
ity known to the science J | percent of the fruit sprayed with bordeaux 
er of seed improvement. was culled out on account of bitter rot 

This advantage enables || While on the lime-sulphur treated fruit, 
| five and one-half percent were culled out 


us to guarantee all vege- ft. . : 

table and flower seeds to | for the same reason. We also discover 
be satisfactory to you in || that the fruit thrown out of the lime- 
every respect, or we will || Sulphur block on account -of rot was 
refund full purchaseprice, | | greater than the five percent thrown out 
lof the bordeaux treated fruit on account 
of both size and rot. 

Of most interest are the figures obtained 
when this fruit was sold out of cold storage 
where a careful record was kept. Out of 
one hundred eighty-nine barrels of fruit 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED sprayed with bordeaux not one barrel was 

COMPANY - ee and the loss — yes -— 
, of eighty-two barrels ap ray 

La Crosse, Wis. with “lme-sulphur, eight or nearly ten 

percent were lost im re ing. In addi- 


Write for new catalog 
showing hundreds of Sal- 
zer’s Choicest Strains in 
true colors. A postcard 
will bring it. 





Box 111, 



















= 200 kinds free. Send for it 


tion to the ten percent must be added 
Set Se The dealer’s report 
to Mr. Schultze stated that these eight 
barrels were lost - —— of “rot.” 
gardless of the kind of rot it is interesting 
re find that bordeaux pages this loss 
rom ten percent to nothing. 

It is true that large Jonathans will not 
keep as well nor as long as grades 
but all of this fruit was sold about the 
first of Jan and even > Jonathans 
should keep till that time. e difference 
in size was not great anyway. 

These apples were Siok, packed and 
stored under like conditions and given the 
same treatment, aside from the spraymg. 
In all probability, if the trouble was largely 
due to bitter rot, as good results might 
Qn every Conred Star Rose, you get our Star Tag Guaranter. # | have been secured by using ]ime-sulphur 

his aleo retrine the name of the rose on d le celtutoid. . . . 
Valuabie booklet, “"Soccess with Roses,” 10c. Cateiog of #| in the earlier “* and bordeaux im the 
Conar d«xRoses & Pyle, Pres. §| later ones. Mr. Schultze does not attempt 

& Jones Co.,B0x136West Grove, Pa. A. Wintzer, V. P. | to SAV regarding this, but he feels sure 














Backed by over 60 years’ experience that he t afford to depend upon 
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Record Garden 
rs Yields 


Plant Northern 
Grown Seeds 


Assure yourself of the 

biggest yields — the best 

eersen can grow. 

Use e Isbell Catalog as 

your guide. It shows 

varieties almost ualizait fhe  Enest ves: 

etables, man nners 0 Tna’ onal 
reputation —all produced from 

NORTHERN GROWN 


Isbe eeds 
As They Jame Grows 


MARK 

Plant only the best, hardiest, earliest matur- 

seeds. Our 42 years’ growing seeds in 
Mich —ceaseless experimenting, careful 
selection, and ect cl have made 
more than satisfied Isbell customers. 
You buy direct from the grower and save 
money. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FREE 1921 Catalog 


Write today—get the 1921 Isbell seed book. 
It’s a valuable guide for growing t 
crops. Gives complete cultural directions. 
Post card brings it Free. 

Ss. M. ISBELL & COMPANY (3) 
467 Mechanic St. Jackson, Michigan 


5 GreatNovelties 20cts. 


AUTUMN GLORY. Anew 
y plant. The most 

wy Autumn bloomer, 
surpassing all others. its 
is the latest to bloom, 
showing its full glory 
after frost has killed ail 
tender flowers. Greatest 
novelty in twenty years. 
Succeeds everywhere, 
reaching perfection the 
first season from seed, 
and continues blooming 
for years. 20 cts.per pkt. 
Witheach order wesend 
one trial packet each of: 
PINK WOOLFLOWERS, 
new — nothing can sur- 










WAWAZ, 


pass the mass of pink flowers which it shows all season. 


DAHLIA LORD GOFF, lilac pink, in great profusion. 


Blooms in 3 to 4 months 


JAPAN IRIS, new hybrids of all colors. Magnificent. 
DIENER TOMATO, grows to weigh 3 Ibs. As smooth 


and beautiful as an apple. Most startiing new vegetable, 


Catalog, all for 20 cts. 


And our 
Big Catsiog, free. All flower and vegetuble seeds, bulbs 





lants and new berries. We grow the finest Gladioli, 
Yahlias, Cannas, Irises. Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
Vines, ete. Ali prize strains—many sterling novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y 























Grown From Select 
Stock—None Better— 
50 yearsselling seeds. Prices 
below all others. Buy and 
test. If not O. K. return and I will 
refund. Extra packets sent free in 
all orders I fill. Send address for 
Big Catalogue illustrated with 
over 700 pictures of vegetables 
and flowers of every variety. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil. 





Everything for the fruit grower, farmer 
or suhurban home. Highest grade stock, 
low, t-from-grower prices. Our/ree 
catalog is a mine of planting informa- 
tion. Address 

WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


=ES “Trees—Plants—Seeds 


$$ ~ . . . ‘onder fal 
Successful Farming advertisements may be lime-sulphur, and is mcreasing his bor- oan Ohio 902 GARSON AVENUE ROCHESTER, W. Y. 
relied on. They point the way to square deals. deaux equipment. eaaty Apple 














Mr. Schultze expects to give this matter 
a further trial during the coming summer 
and incidentally try out bordeaux dust, 
lime-sulphur, and dry-lime-sulphur. The 
company has several hundred acres of 
orchard nine and ten years old. About 
twenty acres are under different soil 
management treatments in a cooperative 
experiment with the Indiana experiment 
station. 

Mr. Schultze’s treatments will doubtless 
furnish much additional data on their 
effect on storage losses. If by using bor- 
deaux the culls can be materially reduced 
on the sorting table and later the losses 
in storage can be reduced to a minimum, 
most certainly growers in the Ohio river 
valley will do well to eliminate lime- 
sulphur from their later sprays at least. 
—L. G., Indiana. 


MAKING STRAWBERRIES BEAR 

A northern Indiana farm woman, Mrs. 
Frieda Heimberg, set out eight hundred 
everbearing strawberry plants on the first 
of April, and during the first three weeks 
of the following August she harvested and 
sold $90 worth of berries at twenty-two 
cents a quart. Besides these the family 
had all they wanted for table use all the 
time besides enough for canning. 

In speaking of her experience, Mrs. 
Heimberg said, ‘“The everbearing straw- 
berries are really a great deal more desir- 
able than the other kind. An everbearing 
strawberry has to be handled somewhat 
differently from the others tho. If the 
everbearers are allowed to do it, they will 
bloom as soon as they have been set out 
and will also commence to form runners. 
This, of course, takes away the strength 
of the plant. Our way is to keep the 
blossoms pinched off until the fifteenth of 
June the season the plants are set. We 
also keep the runners pinched off until 
September. This throws the strength of 
the plant into the formation of a good root 
system and after June fifteenth we allow 
the blossoms to come on as rapidly as they 
will. Our experience with everbearing 
strawberries is, that they bear in all many 
more quarts than do the spring bearers. 
The same year that I mentioned getting 
$90 worth in the first three weeks of 
August, we also had all we wanted for 
the table and canned for our own use out 
of what came on afterwards. I know 
that we had $90 worth because I took them 
to the station every morning and I took 
in that amount in three weeks time. 

“When there is enough rain during the 
season, the plants will bear the first crop 
and then take a rest of from four to six 
weeks and then bear another crop. New 
flowers and new shoots come out from the 
parent plant. Last summer our berries 
dried up during that long dry spell but 
after the fall rains came on, they bore 
again and we canned seventy-five quarts 
for our own use in October. 

“We have been growing strawberries 
quite a long time and we find it best to 
plant on rich und, put the rows three 
feet apart and have the plants a foot 
apart in the rows. Then after the first 
crop has been borne, mulch the middle 
of the rows with straw. And after the 
cold weather comes on spread the straw 
out over the beds. Everbearing straw- 
berries, if cared for under good farm 
conditions, will bear from strawberry time 
in the spring until after the first frost in 
the fall. And even during the resting 
season there will be enough strawberries 
on the plants to supply the average aay 
with all it wants for table use.”—I. J. M. 


You can travel life’s journey by the 
ipper or lower road. The upper road is up 
nd down hill; you sometimes come out 
vhere you see the glories of God and the 
wonders of man. But it is no soft snap. 
lhe lower road is down hill—a nice easy 
grade down into the alluring charms of 
sure. If life is no effort you may know 
iat road you are on. 
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E-B Foot-Lift Plows 
Make Clean Plowing Easier 


E-B riding plows have always been famous 
for easy handling, light draft and durability. 
Even on the hardest, toughest soil they leave 
a clean-cut furrow slice with an even ribbon 
of well-turned soil. 


The E-B foot-lift can be operated by the 
smallest boy capable of driving. Only a slight 
pressure on the powerful foot levers is needed 
to lower or raise the bottoms. The E-B Com- 
pany was first to manufacture a foot-lift plow 
(known then as the “‘Emerson’’) and it was 
this feature which revolutionized plowing 
with horses. 


E-B quick detachable shares enable you to do 
all your plowing with sharp shares. With the 
patented lever construction the dull share 
can be removed or the sharp share attached 
in five seconds’ time. 


E-B leadership in foot-lift plows is typical of 
E-B’s success in producing good tools for 
every farm operation. The E-B trade-mark 
is a guarantee of standardized quality 
throughout the full E-B line. 


You can see the superiorities of E-B riding 
plows at any E-B dealer’s. 


Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement Co., Inc. 


Rockford, Illinois 
Established 1852 
A Complete Line of Farm 
lanufactured 


Machinery M: 
’ and Gaaranteed by One 
Company 
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POTATOES 


\ SCRAP YOUR POISON 
»\ EQUIPMENT AND FOR- 
*\GET ABOUT THE BUGS 


|My famous Bugless Potatoes 
have been tried out by thous- 
ands of growers and found just 
as we predicted— big croppers 
y/ and poor encouragement for the 
/ bugs. Hundreds of farmers grow 
= the Bugless Potatoes only, because 

of their greater yield and better 
selling qualities. You, too, can raise 
splendid crops of these bi . solid potatoes, 
without the trouble and annoyance of 
“chasing the bugs”. 


VINES TOO HUSKY FOR BUGS 


The Bu — Potato vines are often 
visited b and they will sometimes 
stay an boned for awhile. The vines 
grow too eee ly and too strong to be 
noticeably affected by them. The Bug- 

Vine is a husky, upstanding, strong- 
growing plant that is awfully discouraging 
to the poor bugs, but my, how they do 
produce! 


BUGLESS POTATOES GROW 
ANYWHERE 


You can rae these wonderful potatoes 
in any part of the country where any 
potato grows. The bugs will bother them 
ne more in Kentucky than they do in 
Canada or South Dakota. I ship them 
to you with my guarantee that if you are 
not perfectly satished on arrival, you can 
return the g and | will return your 
money, together with all transportation 
charges you have paid. Order a bushel 
today—try them this season—you 
will more than satisfied. 


PRICES 
15 tbs. - = = $1.50 
60 lbs. = = = 3.50 
300 Ibs. = = = 15.00 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


Send for my BIG 192 page, 1921 Cata- 
log. Itis full of beautif al illustrations 
and valuable information. It will pay 
you to get it—and it is free. 


B. GURNEY, 


GURNEY SEED & NURSERY C0. 


140 Gurney Square 
South Dakota 

















Yankton 





Make better gardens. aa. 
are tested for puity end 
vitality. Have been 
giving satisfaction for 
over 50 years. Be sure 
and try our 


MY SFINE VEGETABLES 10¢ 


One large packet each of 
Bean, Beet, Lettuce, Rad- 
ish and Tomato— postpaid. 
All are heavy yielding and ex- 
ceptionally fine in quality. Try them. 
Large CATALOG FREE 
Givea helpful cultural directions 
and offers strictly high-¢rade 
goods at fair prices. Write for it. 


a Livingston Seed Co. 


re . Box 204 Colambas, Ohle 


AT WHOLESALE 
quality. “Be sora 
scccs of Prices 


hear ae Said pendoe eay ins 
until you see our sam 


guaranteed Qual Qaality Glover, Li ‘atraite. Alsike and 
Sweet Clover, shipped subject to 
Write today for Free Samples, Price ices, ia Seed Guide. 


American Co. Dept, 101 



















ite blossom a " 
small lots or carload. O.B.Lovell. | 
Guaranteed 90 © germination, will send sample for 10c. Bu 

Sram grower and save halfthe price. ¥.W. Ostler, Lovell, Wyo. | 
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POTATO VARIETIES FOR THE 
CORNBELT 

The first question a farmer will ask 
about potatoes is, “what varieties should 
we grow?” Perhaps it is the attempt to 
answer this question which has caused the 
growing of some hundred odd varieties 
thruout the cornbelt. Almost every farmer 
has tried out year after year, first one 
variety then another, until he is skeptical 
of any answer to this question. 

Most of the successful potato growers 
thruout the cornbelt recognize that our 
climatic conditions are far from ideal for 
potato growing. That is what makes it a 
great cornbelt. There are, however, a few 
varieties which are far superior to ‘others 
and which, if properly planted, will on the 
average make-very profitable yields. 

All the successful demonstration fields 
run in cooperation with the Indiana 
station last year, were planted with one 
of three varieties. For the late crop some 
variety of the rural group was u This 
is the common flat oval white potato 
commonly known under the names of 
Carmen No..3, Rural New Yorker, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Late Petosky and Russet 
Rurals. A large amount of the success of 
this group rests with its peculiar adapta- 
tion to cornbelt conditions. As one farmer 
said, ‘“‘Rurals make a slow growth at first, 
have a rather small thick tough leaf able 
to withstand the extremes of temperature 
and drought. It stays green during the 
dry weather and makes potatoes when the 
rain comes in the fall.” 

Several farmers in Indiana last year 
bought Green Mountain and planted them 
for the late crop. In most instances they 
did not get much more than enough to pay 
expenses. This group is not well suited to 
the cornbelt states, since it requires a 
cooler, more moist growing season. Green 
Mountain set tubers earlier in the season 
and cannot withstand our hot dry spells. 

A survey of two thousand Indiana po- 
tato growers last year indicated that best 
results were being obtained by the plant- 
ing of Early Ohio and Irish Cobbler for 
the early planting. Experimental evidence 
has proven that these are best for this 
particular section. 

Early Ohios are around oblong type 
with pink skins while Cobblers are blocky 
with white skins. Both of these groups are 
of excellent quality. Triumph, the’ small 
red skinned potatoes are earlier tho they 
are not able to withstand the early summer 
heat and are therefore a much smaller 
yielder. 

If farmers generally, thruout this sec- 
tion, would eliminate all the dozens of 
varieties now grown and make sure to 
secure good seed stocks of Rurals, Ohios 
and Cobblers, the yields could be increased 
decidedly by this alone.—F. C. G., Ind. 


AN ORCHARD SPREADS ITSELF 
Continued from page 44 
meaning of the term, still it amounts to the 
same thing, in fact, as long as the men who 
run the outfit have to move from one or- 
chard to another. So what Elliott has to 
say has a lot of good information for 
prospective spray ring members. He con- 
tinues, “It is because of this lost time in 
moving that I believe a ring should be kept 
down in point of number of members. 
Have one man in the bunch run the rig 
and take care of it. Passing it from one 
man to the next will seldom work. Really, 
two men cannot both run the same auto- 
tomobile and get the very best out of it. 
The same is true, I think, of a spray rig.” 
That follows pretty close to the accepted 
idea that in a larger ring where no one 
member has time to look after the outfit 
and the spraying, a manager should be 
hired to run it and do the work. One 
man responsible for that work will save 
every member money in the long run even 
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Once Grown 
Always Grown 
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A Full Size 


Package of 
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Guaranteed to 
satisfy or your 
money will be 
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5 . . 
Don’t Fight Potato Blight 
Rugowski’s New White Blight- Resisting 
Potato will save you all that trouble. $1 
will bring you 75 good hills to start with. 
Write today for FREE catalog of Vegeta- 

ble and Flower Seeds. 
J. K. RUGOWSKI SEED CO., 


Dept. 6, MANITOWOC, WIS, 
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On their own roots 
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if it does cost something to hire the one 
man. 

Among other things the value of 
power sprayer was touched upon in ne 
course of Mr. Elliott’s remarks. He is 
believer in spraying first of all, of smal 
His first experience with the work was 
with a hand outfit and he got such ex- 
cellent results that he became a great 
booster of spraying. But where there are 
enough trees he advocates a power 
sprayer. In his own case, not having 
enough trees of his own to make use of a 
power outfit, you see what he did. He just 
spread the use of the sprayer a little be- 
yond his own boundaries. He says, “If 
I had very many trees I sure wouldn’t 
try to get along with a hand sprayer. It 
isn’t so much the work of pumping, but it 
is the high pressure I have with a power 
sprayer that I like. We get right around 
two hundred fifty pounds, just a nice 
pressure. That much makes for more thoro 
work. And the time of a farmer is worth 
money, too, for all some folks figure it 
isn’t. 

“As to the cost of doing the work, I 
haven’t exact figures to give on the cost 
per tree. Right around a dollar a tree for 
everything would cover our cost last year 
tho. That is for trees sixteen to twenty 
years old and of average size. But then, 
as I said before, I use more dope than most 
people and at that I believe it pays.” It 
may be of interest to a lot of readers to 
know that in 1919 when he used the hand 
pump his cost for labor and materials was 
under seventy cents a tree. Of course, 
interest and depreciation would make up 
some of the difference, and the liberality 
of dope adds the balance. 

There is no better proof needed that 
spraying has again proven itself aeel 
than the testimony of some of the other 
farmers of the Sclabbeshentl Take Clear- 
man. He proved his faith when he went 
in partnership on the machine that they | gna 
are using. Another neighbor the first 
year remarked, “Well sir, 1 never thought 
it amounted to half what it does. I guess 
we'll all have to come to it.” Perhaps he 
was one of those who had his orchard 
sprayed, I don’t know. It wouldn’t be 
surprising if he is, for he really is a mighty 
good farmer and a booster when he sees 
anything is right. But the best testimony 
of all is what one of the other neighbors 
said. He was one who really did have his 
orchard sprayed last year and it was late 
in the fall when he announced that he was 
going to buy a machine of his own for the 
coming year. A friend was asking him if he 
really thought spraying paid. “Think it 
does? Why, I know it! I sure am going 
to have a machine of my own next year.” 
He speaks like another convert to the faith 
in spraying, does he not? It is thus that 
the influence of the Elliott orchard con- 
tinues to spread itself. 


SCURFY SCALE ON TREES 
There are a lot of little whiteor grayish 
scales or specks on my trees. When they 
are rubbed with the flat side of a knife 
they are red like blood. Is this some sort 
of insect or a fungus? I will send you a 
branch with the things on it.—C. T., Iowa. 
Examination of the twig you sent con- 
firms the description of the scale with 
which you are troubled. The scurfy scale 
winters over as purplish eggs under the 
old scales, and it is due to the crushing of 
. ese that the red color shows up. To 
medy, spray your trees very thoroly 
with commercial lime sulfur of thirty- 
three degrees Baume test at the rate of 
one gallon of the lime sulfur to eight or 
twelve of water. Spray in the dormant 

ason just as the buds begin to break. 
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If you write now for our 1921 Catalogue, we will 
send the Famous HENDERSON Collection of 


Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson's 
liant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved Spencer 


HOW TO GET THEM 
enclose ten cents for mailing the big Diamond 
EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in acoupon envelope 
which, emptied and returned. will be accepted 


as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- 
ing to $1.000r more. Don't delay: write at once. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 
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dy ground—you can keep 

your feet as dry as in 
boots, and yet have all the 
light-weight comfort of a 
shoe. 


[: wet weather—over mud- 


Farmers everywhere are 
buying the new U. S. Bootee 
—a water-tight rubber shoe 
that is just the thing for 
everyday service around the 
farm. 


It was first designed for 
miners, who must have a 
waterproof shoe that will not 
tire their feet. Today it’s 
fast becoming popular all 
over the country—with all 
men who have to work much 
out-of-doors. Worn right 
over the sock like a leather 






The protection 
of a boot- 


A miner’s rubber shoe that is becoming popular 
among farmers everywhere 


shoe, the U. S. Bootee gives 
perfect protection always— 
whatever job you have to do. 
Its light weight and its smooth, 
easy fit will give you a new 
idea of real comfort in rubber 
footwear. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you a pair of the new U. S. 
Bootees. Note their smooth 
rubber surface—feel how pli- 
able and comfortable they 
are. They have the same 
built-to-wear construction 
which characterizes the whole 
U. S. line of rubber footwear. 


Other types of “U.S.” Foot- 
wear—built for rough service 


With all the wear and com- 
fort made possible by the ac- 
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“U.S.” Rubbers—A wide range 
of models, in light and heavy 
styles to meet every need. Made 
in all sizes, for men, women, 


and children, 


cumulated improvements of 
74 years, U. S. Boots are worn 
by farmers everywhere. 


Reinforced where the wear 
is hardest 


1. The Sole—Five soles in 
one, all of the finest rubber. 


2. Back of the Heel— 
Every step you take puts a 
strain on the seam in back. 
At this point every U.S. Boot 
is reinforced with ten thick- 
nesses. 


3. The Toe—Won’t break 
through like the toe-in so 
many boots. It has three 
heavy layers, a special toe- 
cap, and an extra sheet of 
highest quality rubber on the 
outside. 


4. The “bend” in front— 
A boot has no lacing in 
front to “give” as you walk. 
Every step you take, the rub- 
ber bends and buckles. Six 
heavy thicknesses give long 
wear to U. S. Boots at this 


point. 


The U. S. Boot is built 
layer by layer as carefully 
and skilfully as an auto tire, 
then welded into one solid 
piece. 

Wear, comfort, appearance 
—it has them all. That’s why 
U. S. Boots are worn by farm- 
ers everywhere. 

The U. S. line of footwear 
has a type for every need— 
arctics, rubbers, “‘overs”— 
all built in the same rugged, 
reliable way. 

They all have tough, heavy 
soles—special reinforcements 
at every point where the wear 
is hardest—and the highest 


quality rubber from our own - 


plantations. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you his U. S. line. Pick out 
the models best suited to the 
work you do. Every one has 
been designed by experts— 
every one is backed by over 
half a century of experience. 

Always look for the “U.S.” 
Seal—it means solid wear and 
long service for your money. 


United States Rubber Company 














“U.S.” Boots—Reinforced 
where the wear is hardest. Made 
in all sizes and styles—Hip 
Half-hip, and Knee. In red, 
black, and white. 
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THE IDEAL FARM ORCHARD 
Coming right down to brass tacks, the 
real purpose and idea back of the farm 
orchard is to supply the farmer and his 
family with fruit in its season, and an 
additional supply to put away for winter. 
Further than this, the farm orchard does 


not, as a rule, go. When the orchard is 
large enough to supply fruit to sell, then 
it begins to edge over into the com- 
mercial side and out of the home orchard 
class. It begins to assume the importance 
of a sideline, and one to which too often 
the farmer cannot give enough attention 
to get paying results. Thus the spraying 
is left undone or partially slighted, per- 
haps, in the rush of other work. The same 
is true of other things about the orchard. 
Early, easily prevented inroads of disease 
or insects might be avoided but for neglect. 
Therefore it is generally said and con- 
ceded by those who know what a farmer 
is up against, that about the best thing 
he can do is to keep his orchard down to 
real home orchard size. It will not require 
more than twenty-five or thirty trees of 
properly assorted varieties of apples, 
cherries, and peaches, where they grow, 
to provide plenty for the average family 
where family use only is required. More 
will simply be wasted, or else time will 
have to be taken to care for it which most 
farmers either cannot or will not give to 
a sideline. 

A helf day for any one of the different 
necessary sprays will take care of this 
number of trees like a top. Year before 
last, the writer had an orchard of forty 
trees to spray and it took three-fourths 
of a day the first time over. The second 
and third times, it took a half day or 
less with a hand spray pump and a water 
supply nearly a half mile away. With every- 
thing handy twenty-five or thirty trees 
could have been covered in less than half 
that time. Curiously enough, each spray 
was put on when we couldn’t get to the 
fields anyway, because of rain either the 
day or night before. 
time when you have to spray but what 
you can take advantage of the interval 
just after a rain before you can get to the 
fields. By having everything all ready, the 
spray rod, hose, nozzles, pump, and ma- 
terials all handy, you can jump right into 
it and get the job done without losing a 
bit of time from the field work. We know 
of two or three farmers who sprayed last 
year and never missed the time, simply 
taking advantage of the weather, and 


they spray) ed at the right times, too. 
When a person goes to planning for just 
the number of trees he is to need for his 


e, he should pay pretty close at- 
tention to varieties. A home proposition 
isn’t like the commercial. A commercial 
orchardist is after something of which to 
raise a lot, and scll. A home orchard needs 
only to grow enough for its owner to eat, 
but that enough must be first quality stuff, 
stuff that has good flavor and good keep- 
ing qualities too. Just what assortment 
hould be used will depend very much on 
where the planter lives, but a few general 
suggestions are in order even at that. 
In the first place, don’t go too strong on 


early sorts. One or two summer apple 


trees are enough until the fall apples begin 
to bear; a couple or three fall apples will 
take care of the family until the winter 
sorts are in season. Then if you have 
chosen the right sorts of winter varieties 


you will have : pples until the trees bloom 
the following maybe longer 
remember, you take care of 


ne ng spring 


agnl 


’ 
i 
) 
provided, 


your trees and fruit right. That you can 
eat apples up till late the following spring 
may sound fishy, but just spring before 
last a man showed me his cave where he 
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HE bushes grow rapidly, and are covered with 
cp a firm, luscious, wondertully flavored berries, 
Size oF © with few seeds, from July until freezing weather. 
The fruit is twice the size of other ra rries and of the same delicious 
flavor from first to last. Immense branches covered with berries which are 
ceastantly ripening. 
It is grown in the gardens of J. P. Morgan, Glen Cove, 
N. Y.; P. S. du Pont, Wilmington, Del.; Chas. M. Schwab, 
Loretto, Pa.; William Ziegler, Noroton, Conn.; James J. 
Hill Estate, Lake Geneva, Wis.; Senator Frelinghuysen, 
Elberon, N. J.; and others who demand the world’s best. 
The La France Red Raspberry is perfectly hardy. It has been carefully 
tested for years, to absolutely prove its merit. 
Fitts early in July, the first season planted, and continues in fruit until 
frozen. Free done insects and disease. A dozen plants will supply the 
average family all season, year after year. Plants multiply rapidly. 


A Great Money Maker for Berry Growers! 


It isthe best for home gardens and a great money maker for marketing. 

Awarded medals and certificates by leading Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Societies, including the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, The American Institute of N. Y., etc., etc. It 
pays to buy the best. 

Strong, field grown, bearing plants $1.50 each, $16.00 per dozen, by prepaid parcel post 

Safe delivery guaranteed in proper time for planting if ordered now. 
Circulars on request. 


Raspberry Farms at Sound Beach, Conn., and Glen Head, N. Y. 


JOHN A. SCHEEPERS, INC. 
ee? )«6=— 5 22 Fiero Ave.,NeEw YORKCitTyY CW, 


BIG PROFITS 


You Can Make 


$500 to $700 per A. 
Growing STRAWBERRIES From 
Keith's Big Healthy New-Land Plants 


town on NEW, rich. sandy loam, and ideal: soil 
for growing plants, makes them Big Prize Winners. 
Some of our varieties brought growers $700 per A. 
last season. VIGOROUS HEAVILY-R« TED 
PLANTS every one sure to grow makes them most 
valuable for your Gardens or Fields. It's Keith's 
New Land that does it. 
OUR NEW-LAND PLANTS 22°, 22% 
success in 
growing strawberries, every plant grows and produces more Bigger, 
Better Berries, than plants grow on old soils. Our New Land is the best 
ant soil 1 lied with Natural Plant Foods which gives KEITH'S NEW 
PLANTS their heavier roots, size, and vigor over other plants. We ship 
them freshly dug direct to you from our feids and Guarantee arrival in good 
growing condition. 
R A NTE We rantee our New. Land plants 
COUR M me . EY -BACK GUAR TEE to reach - - Sens 
D ‘ong, bea and exactly as descri or re . © 
‘we make good every order that proves ctherwise. Spetbecnacn — 


“Wait! Don’t Order Until You Receive Our 1921 Catalog—It’s Free 


. pit contains peng pletarce of our ow fang, lants---explains why they are so valuable for you to plant---pictures the 
est yielding varieties of Strawberries, ckberries, te - ete t tural colors, Get th 
Catalog oo SPECIAL VAKIBTIES for yout Garden or Plaids, IT'S FREE. "Bend today receive It tomcrron Ot * 


KEITH BROS. NURSERY, Box 601, Sawyer, Mich. 
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HE surest way to get more money 
for your crops is to begin at the bottom, 


with the seeds you plant. 
Bigger crops and better quality are bound to increase 
your returns. ‘Farmer Brand” seeds have held the high- 
est standard of purity, germination and productiveness 
for the past 33 years. 

First hand information direct from the growers is given in our new 
and Nursery Book, also hundreds of true-to-life illustrations atid 

imely advice on everything pertaining to farming and gardening. 

This book and our special blue figure price list, sent free. 
SEND FOR COPY AT ONCE. 


A FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., 106 First Ave., Faribault, Minn. 


SWE R Aso) The Earliest omatosxtsrston-: 
To introduce our hardy cl Fy 


Unhulled White Blossom Sweet Clover. For winter or early 

Ponae taekins Builds up land rapidly and produces heavy | will send the following 10 pkts. for 10c: John Baer 
oney Making Crops while doing it. Excellent for Tomato, 1200 to 1 Beans, Beet, Carrot, Cucumber, 

ture and hay. Easy to start. ‘howe on 1 soils, ave | Lettuce, Onion, Parsnip, Redish and Superb Asters. 

Hulled Scarified Seed at Low Fries. on a Money | Due Bill for 10c with every order. Money back if not 

Back Guarantee. Write hers or Big Guide. Free, | satisfied. Big catalog of Seed Bargains free. Send today. 
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had stored apples of the previous season, 


Mutual Seed Dept. 901 Chicago, Ill, | J, W. JUNG SEED CO., Station S, RANDOLPH, WIS. 
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and we ate some of those apples while we 
watched him spray in May. 

Another thing about a home orchard 
that always appeals to me is a good many 
different sorts. While most all of them 
should be winter apples you can plant 
some of all the best varieties that do well 
in your own locality. Where Jonathan, | 
Grimes, Roman Stem, Winesap and any | 
of the other good eating or cooking varie- | 
ties do well, plant a couple or three trees | 
of each. If the season isn’t favorable to 
one, perhaps another will make up for it 
by doing better. It’s a pretty good idea 
to look around among the orchards of your 
neighbors. If there are some varieties that 
especially please your palate, plant a 
couple of trees like them, or, if you have 
good healthy trees you do not care for, 
topwork them to suit yourself. 

In any case, remember not to bite off 
more than you can chew. If you are will- 
ing to take care of a hundred trees, well 
and good. Plant them. But if you have 
time for only twenty trees, do not plant 
more. It is a waste of land and a waste 
of money. 


DISPLAYING TURNED THE TRICK 
When we found that we were growing 
some extradordinary apples in our farm 
orchard, and knew that we ought to have 
some of the long prices for our apples 
that our Pacific coast brother was getting 
for his at the city fruit stores, we conjured 
our brain for a stunt that would advertise 
our apples to the buying public, who 
hankered for nice things, will have them, 
and do not mind the price to get them. 

We leased a show window for one week 
in the city where we thought about every 
citizen in the town of sixteen thousand 
people would pass. We put in a fancy 
and unique display, of three bushels of 
our nice apples, and announced upon a 
card in the window that we had dozens 
of bushels just as fine, all wra in 
tissue paper and packed into nice boxes at 
home, and at the end of the week, we 
would sell these three bushels to the high- 
est bidder from which we received a bona 
fide sealed bid. At nine o’clock on Satur- 
day night we were in the window, and had 
a fistful of bids. We also had a large 
interested audience. The bids were opened 
before all, and the high bid was $10.23. 
We could not figure out why he put on 
the odd cents, but do know he got three 
bushels of the finest apples a city mer- 
chant could wish. Then we had a bunch of 
disappointed bidders, but when we told 
them we could fill their orders at a bit 
less than this merchant was paying, and 
was going to give him another bushel for 
being so generous, and just to even up 
his cost along with the cost of theirs, we 
had a job writing down names and street 
addresses for early delivery Monday 
morning, and the hardest hour of work in 
our last autumn orchard harvesting was 
done that night. We got cleaned out on 
apples thru that window display in short 
order, and next autumn will pull a similar 
stunt if we can succeed in growing the 
apples, and we think we shall. 

We made these apples take on a rich 
bloom and red cheek, by using a spring- 
time bath of stable manure. The spring 
freshets filtered the strength right down to 
the roots, making them shoot out little 
hairy fiber rootlets to feed up the teacup- 
ful of nitrate of soda which we also scat- 
tered around beneath the trees just- as 
far as the boughs reached out, above. 

I forgot to tell our friends that we also 
sprayed. The dormant spray was put on 
for seale and fungous, using miscible oil, 
as per directions from our hardware mer- 
chant, where we got it, and arsenate of 
lead spray for the codling moth, which the 
experiment station spray calender told 
us was best.—G. W. B. 


Joseph, the Canaanite, was Egypt's first great 
secretary of agriculture and the first weather and crop 
reporter. It was he also whe first insisted that ét was 
tis/om to store up some surplus grain in fat years 
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Rid Your Farm 
of Vicious Pests 


b * pa can’t expect to make money from your 
fruit, potatoes, hogs and poultry unless you 
rid them of destructive, life-sapping pests and dis- 
eases. Nature fines you heavily as sure as you try. 


Our new book tells how the Hayes system of 
Fruit-Fog spraying will kill these pests—and 
bring almost unbelievable profits from every liv- 
ing thing on your place. 

Send for the book. Read why Hayes Fruit-Fog spray- 
ing, because of its vapory fog-like fineness, envelops 
everything like a mist—penetrates into thetiny, micro- 
scopic niches, cracks and crevices—secks out and kills 
not only the outside pests but also the hidden pests, 
which no ordinary coarse spray can possibly reach. 
The amazing thoroughness of Hayes Fruit-Fog spray- 
ing accounts for its wonderful success. Its use will 
treble and quadruple your profits. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TODAY —Tell us what 
you want your sprayer to do, and we will tell you 
which of the Fifty Styles of Hayes Sprayers is best 
suited to your needs, and its price. We'll also send 
our New Book of Hayes Sprayers and valuable Spray- 
ing Guide FREE. Write today. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Company 
Dept. Xj} Galva, Il. 





Hayes High Pressure 
Triplex Power Sprayer 






Fruit-Fog 
Sprayers 








w preparation for lean years sure to come. 
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THE STURDY FOOD VALUES 
of wheat and malted barley 


are combined in 


rape-Nuts 


as in no other 
prepared cereal food 


Its rich, nut-like Mavor attracts 
and its nourishing qualities 
are staunch. Unlike most pre- 
pared cereals, Grape-Nuts 
needs no added sweetening 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
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CARE FOR YOUR RASPBERRIES 


i They Will Bring Your Reward If You Will 
By C. V. HOLSINGER 
O* all the small fruits that grow in good liberal dressing should be 


a 








the garden there are none that city applied quite early in the spring. 
folks prize more highly then they Excepting that it is harder to 
do red raspberries. Last season in many cultivate, manure that is more 
of the larger markets of the midwest they or less coarse will be beneficial, 
sold for as much as fifty cents a pint; at for as the manure breaks down 
no time could it be said that they were’ it will leave a lot of humus 
cheap. Red raspberries can be grown al- which puts the soil in a condi- 
most anywhere that the black sorts will tion very much like that which 
do well. In their natural home in the _ is found in the natural habitat 
northern part of the United States the of red raspberries. 
canes are protected in winter bk» deep One grower of the writer’s 
snows, while the summers are usually acquaintance whogrewa couple 
cool and moist. This condition is of course of acres of red berries, applied 
quite the opposite of what we have in annually ten to fifteen loads per 
much of the great cornbelt. There are acre of manure that was taken 
a considerable number of varieties that are from the barns where corn 
reasonably hardy, even tho they will not fodder was fed. The soil was a 
prove to be equal to those that are grown rather stiff clay but the yields 
in the regions of the great lakes. When obtained were very satisfactory. 
This particular bed was located 
in eastern Kansas where climatic 
conditions are not considered of 
the best for red raspberries, yet 
the bed bore profitable crops for eight or ten years. It is well 
to state here that unless one is prepared to fertilize and give 
other necessary cultural methods the beds should be renewed 
every five or six years. Any pruning the canes may require 
should be delayed until the canes are about ready to leaf 
out if only a few 
rows are grown. 



































No further pruning necessary 


Summer pruned 


speaking of hardi- 
ness of red varie- 
ties, the averag: 
person has the im- 
pression that. it 1s 
the severe cold 








<) weather that de- 

: stroys the canes in For home use it is 
winter. On the not absolutely es- 
contrary, varieties sential that the 
that are “winter canes be pruned 

at all. Such prun- 


killed” in Muis- 
sourl under rela- 
tively mild condi- 
tions will survive 
the winters in 
Wisconsin where 
the temperature 
will be very much 





ing as they are to 
receive consists of 
heading back the 
canes to the de- 
sired height, and 
this will depend 
on the variety 
and vigor of the 




















Red raspberries before pruning. 











i lower. The drying 
th winds of winter ite canes. Red rasp- 
a probably have a whole lot to do with the killing back of the berries require less 
rf canes during the dormant season. pruning than al- 
In growing red varieties, too many people allow the plants most | other of 
to spread at random after the bed has been established. One ,, sespbanten act ectiean eeenih: Dunkin our cultivated 
rennien : ruits. 


cannot secure a large yield of fruit from canes that crowd each pruning performed. 
other, any more than a big yield of corn can be harvested when 
the seed is sown too thickly. It is the large, strong, vigorous 
canes that produce large crops of fine berries. Old beds c2n be 
brought within bounds by first cutting out the surplus plants 
between the rows. The best time to thin out the row is im- 
mediately after the frost is out of the ground and before the 
soil has had time to settle. The surplus canes may then be uu 
pulled up by the roots, which will prevent some of them from _ that it is the ends of the canes that are the first to kill back. 
sprouting at the usual time. In starting a new bed one 
Another method that the writer should secure one-year-old 
has used in thinning the row is plants and set them out before 
to take a sharp spade and at in- they have exhausted much of 
tervals of thirty to thirty-six their vitality in leafing out. 
inches, shear off the surplus Late plantings will not make 
plants clear across the row. One much growth the first year. 
should support the spade at Those that are started early 
such an angle that it will not may produce as much as a 
penetrate the soil to a depth third of a crop the next. 
f more than one or two inches At times one can use the new 

\ few well directed strokes will green sprouts that come up 
cut out all that are to be re- after the season is well ad- 
: moved. The remaining plants vanced. If a new bed is to be 
that are to produce the fruit started in this way one should 

should stand in clumps that con- select the time for trans- 

tain from four to six or seven planting only when the ground 

canes. The canes that have been is quite wet. Holes are opened 

in the raw where the plants 

are to stand and the new green 


In favorable 
sections where 
red raspberries are raised commercially, some of the growers 
stimmer prune the canes in order to make them throw out 
lateral branches. This is a practice that should be avoided 
when climatic conditions are not ideal. The method is of doubt- 
ful value even under the best of conditions for it will be found 








pulled will make good plants 


1 which to start another 
plantation, providing they are shoots are lifted with a spade 
free from crown gall. This dis- and set into position, using 
ease can be easily detected by care to disturb the new plant 
the knots or galls that form on as little as possible. If the 


plants are spaced about twice 
as thick as they are eventually 
to stand the amount of fruit 
that can be picked the next 
season, will naturally be in- 
creased, but the canes should 


Raspberry bushes bent over and covered with old hay. be (Continued on page 457 


thestemandroots. Some varieties 

» much more susceptible to the 
disease than others. 

W hile red raspberries afe often 
found growing on thinsoils, still 
they respond under cultivation 
to applications of manure. A 
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Corduroys that can’t 


wear out 


UST ask some fellow you know who wears Sweet- 
Orr Corduroys. He’ll tell you “I can’t wear 
*em out!” 


The material, to begin with, is unusually tough. 
And the seams are made extra strong. That’s why 
Sweet-Orr Corduroy Coats and Pants won’t rip, 
split, crack or tear. 


In addition to having this remarkable strength, 
they are cut to combine good looks with utmost 
comfort. 


Like everything Sweet-Orr makes—Overalls, Work 
Shirts, Pants and Suits—Sweet-Orr Corduroys are 
backed by the famous half-century-old Sweet-Orr 
Guarantee: Absolute Satisfaction or Your 
Money Back. 


Get yourself a suit of these long-wearing clothes. 
Ask at the store where you buy your working clothes. 
If they don’t have Corduroys with the Sweet-Orr 
Tug-o’-War label, write us and we’ll see that you 
are supplied promptly. 


SWEET-ORR & COMPANY, INC. 
15 Union Square New York City 


UNION MADE 
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Canadian 
National 
f2ailways 





land to to on ky 1-4 land calls f my A 
fi Canadian Na 


athe and chine toc ee ence 
ailways is selling for to an 
unsurpassed for fertile soil and rich crops. 


“SELECTED” Farms 
Your“SELECTED” Farm will be carefully 
chosen from the cream of the richest wheat 
and cattle country in America, to meet cae 
special needs, by experts representing 17,000 
miles of railway, whose advice, free to you, 
is of great practical value. 


You'll Feel at Home 

Western Canada extends a pelptul hand 
to you. Friendly neighbors with the same 
language and customs — splendid schools, 
churches and social life—warm, sunny grow- 
ing summers and dry, healthful winters— 
law and order—efficient labor supply—await 
yon in this wonderfully prosperous “LAST 


Profits in Wheat and Da’ 
“SELECTED” Farms aeag the Canadian 
tional Railways average more than 2 bushels of 
wheat per acre. Under specially favorable conditions 
8 yield of 50 to 60 bushe acre is not uncommon. 
irying is very profitable. A world-wide 4 
bet awaits 4 Gos Western Canada can 
ay grasses which make 
fine hay. Cattle and horses require only natural 
shelter most of the oy 


Low 
Western Canada taxes fay onely on the farmer. 
There is a smal! tax on the and, bot buildings, im- 
provements, animals, machinery and persona! pro- 
perty are not taxed at all. There is no increased 
taxation on farm lands to meet war ex 


LecteD’ Fens 

Terms on “SELECTED” Farms: About 10 per 
cent eash down, balance in equal payments over 
a term of years; interest usua wall Ope 6 per cent. 


Reduced Rates and Special 
cursions 

Reduced railway rates will be made for land- 
seekers and their effects to encourage inspection 
of “SELECTED” Farms along the lines of the 
Canadian National Railways. 
ducted wr for this 
arran ull information will be sent on ves 
WRITE OR MAIL COUPON wanes —— 
ev 

DEWITT FOSTER, | Supt. Resou 

Canadian National i. 

| Dept.2082, Marquette Bldg 

Please sena me free and without sbieetion > me, 
| aniste information on the items concerning 














caso | 

and ares 

....Reduced Railway Rates for Landseekers ] 
and 
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Name 
Address. R. F. D. 
Town ...... State 








Raise Beef and Pork 
on Prairie Land 


Move to Florida—365 days a year to grow 


crops. Oattle and hogs make quick gains | 
with year-round pastures and such home- 
grown concentrates as velvet beans, soy beans 
and peanuts—stock harvest their own bal- | 
anced rations. Productive prairie land at low 
prices. Good schools, roads and churches. 


No extremes of heat or cold. Write 
J. M. aa, General Derteqnen Agent, 


EABOARD AIR LIN 
Room 327, Royster Bldg. Norfotk Va. 





All) 
Year | 
. Pastures 






Michigan. Good mar- 
. Terms. Free booklet, 


fruit land in hardwood conti 
kets. 10 to 160 A.$15to $35 per 


i fruit the 


|into the ground as soon as possible. 
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EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 
BEAR 


In my own experience, oitedaiadl 
strawberries have proven a source of 
pleasure and profit. It has been three 
years since I started my patch with two 
plants from my experiment station. From 
those two plants have come all my present 
patch. 

When my two plants arrived it was too 
early to sef them out, so I planted them 
in a coffee pot and put them in the cellar. 
I planted A wed out in the garden as soon 
as the proper time came, but I took very 
little further notice of them that season. 
I had had experience with other ever- 
| bearers, and had not been favorably im- 
| pre sssed. Yet in spite of my neglect the 

two plants multiplied wonderfully. When 
the season was over, I found my two 
[plants had increased to twenty-five. 
| Now my interest was really aroused. 
| I carefully set out these twenty-five 
| pl: ants the following spring. From them 
we gathered each week a large bowl of 
berries. They were certainly delicious, 
too. Again the y increased remarkably. I 
| had two hundred and fifty plants to set 
| out the following spring. I had become 
lve ry enthusiastic by this time, and I gave 
| ther m the care such plants should have. 
|We were able to make a picking every 
|other day, gathering from our smail 





| patch as high as six quarts at a single 
picking. It sounds almost like a fairy 
‘tale about the increase, but besides the 


fruit we raised 4,000 plants to set out last 
spring. 
| Last season we made a real business of 
handling the berries and raising plants. 
From our four thousand plants we picked 
|a thousand and forty-four quarts of ber- 
ries during the season. Our record pick- 
ing for a single week was one hundred 
and eighty-nine quarts, gathered during 
the week of August 11th to 16th. We 
sold all of these to the summer resort 
near our place, at forty cents a quart. 
This single week’s picking netted $75.60, 
a very fair income for one week for just 
strawberries alone. 

Of course, we are at an advantage in 
having our market within a mile of the 
place, but we also made an effort to use 
good selling methods. On each box of 
berries we stamped our name and address, 
so people would know where the fruit 
came from. This one little point greatly 
increased the interest of our customers, 
which in turn increased our sales. 

In our experience these have been the 
only berries from which we have obtained 
first season. For us they have 
borne from July until November. Their 
| productiveness may be attributed to care 
as well as variety. We gave them good 
care after the first year, employing the 
best methods we knew. 

In selecting a variety of plant, get one 
of proven value. It may be that you will 
have to content yourself with a smaller 
number at first, but in the long run it is 
the only really good way to get a start. 
Do not try to get cheap plants, or some- 
thing for nothing. 

After you receive your plants get them 
See 
that the ground is well prepared and in 
good garden tilth. If the ground is not 
ready, or if it is too early to plant, open 
the bunches and heel in the plants. 

In planting use care. With a spade or 
trowel make a hole with one side perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the soil. Then 
remove a plant from the pail of water 
(in which they should be carried) and 
spread the roots fan-shaped against the 
flat surface. Firm the soil against the 
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$365: ONE DAY! 


Ira Shook of Flint Did That 
Amount of a a 





ia ey Perrin, 880 in one 


dey. Baker, 
packages, one 


3.000 
day, 





WESTART YOU IN BUSINESS 


Little capital, no experience. Furnish secretformula 


Build A Business Of Your Own 


The demand for Crispettes is enormous. A delicious food 
confection made without sugar. Write me. Get facts 
about an honorable business, which will make you inde- 
pendent. You can oan right in yourowntown. Business 
will ene. ‘ou won't be scrambling and cro’ fora 
job. You will have made your own place. 


Profits $1000 A Month Easily Possible 


Send post ecard for illustrated book of facts. Contains en- 
thusiastic letters from others - shows their places of busi- 
pess, tells how to ort, when to start, and all other in» 
formation efres. Write now, 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
236 High Street Springfield, Ohio 








Low Farm Land Values 
Not a Thing of the Past 


Why did farm land values during late war con- 
ditions increase from 200 to 400 per cent? Un- 
doubtedly because of the high price of feultural 
commodities, chiefly. Since in the main only the most 
productive of those lands situated in the vicinity of 
the larger centers of population and transporta- 
tion factiities were wholly thus _ affected. we Es 
and at reasonable ces may —_ 
the Nas?ville, Chattanooga & St. Louls had_ slong 
in Kentucky, ——— _Alahome and Georgia 
that will produce per year, from 4 to 6 
tons alfalfa, 30 to D bushels wheat, i2 to 20 bar- 
rele corn, 80 to 100 ,\- -- oats, clover, pea an 
other hays in proportion, and $10 to $20 per month 
per cow; and other lands that will produce profit- 
able crops at from $5 to $20 per acre. 


For descriptive literature address 
L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, Dept. A, 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY, NASHVILLE, FENNESSEE 
MIAMI CONSERVANCY 


INEXHAUSTIBLE FARMS 


Rich corn farms—kept perpetually fertile by 
alluvial deposits—without manure or fertilizer. 
For sale by The Miami Conservancy District (a 
subdivision of the State of Ohio). 

For information write to 


OFFICE M, MIAMI CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT, DAYTON, OHIO 
pecial be: ro 
f: of Clover Land 
padi Ada ADT A if tor’ 


for a 
hom tment are eae cing of | bu ng good 
pam he’, ~~ ss = ay ag ht send at rs for Arm avecial 
pumber ot DANDOLOGT. Address 








G wfree on request. 
SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
10Skidmore-Riehle Bldg., Marinette, Wisc. 


om 

112 Acre Equipped Farm Near 

2 12 cattle, 20 tons hay, 100 
Big R. R. Town bu. oats, 50 bu. potatoes, 
my ates wood, quantity corn, fll implements, 
ete. included if taken now: loamy tillage, spring-wat- 
ered pasture, abundance wood, variety fruit, sugar 
grove; good set of buildings, only $3800, easy terms. 
Details, page 21.Illustrated Catalog Bargains,33 States. 
Free. Strout Farm Agency, 922CN Marquette Bidg., Chieago.Ill. 


5000 acres Carey Act irrigated 
For Sale or Trade: land, so 'theastern Idaho. Price 
fixed by State. 160 acres limit. Will trade for im- 
proved farms. Watkins & Price, 208 Kennedy Bidg., Omaha 


CROP PAYMENT or easy terms— 
PRODUCTIVE LANDS. along the Northern Pacific Ry., in 
a. North Dakota, Montana, -—— . a 
and O Free literature. Say what sta 
H.W. BYERLY, 1! Northern Pacific Ry.. St. “Paul, “Winn. 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 
reliedon, They point the way to square deals. 























the but not so that the crown is 
covered. If the holes are made just as 
the plants are set there will be moist soil 
against the roots. The care taken in 
setting the plants can not be too great, 
for the results of the crop the following 
season are largely dependent on the care 
in the planting. — 

Ordinarily it is best to set the plants 
so they can be cultivated with a team, or 
at least with a one-horse cultivator. They 
are best planted in rows three and one-h 
or four feet apart, and from twelve to 
twenty inches in the row. Keep the run- 
ners in the row, and practice thoro 
clean cultivation. By doing this and se- 
lecting the best of plants of a good variety 
there will be a ed profit in the berries.— 
E. L. L., Michigan. 


CARE FOR YOUR RASPBERRIES 
Continued from page 54 
thinned shortly after the berries have been 
picked. 

At the present time there is consider- 
able interest being directed towards 
varieties of so-called everbearing red rasp- 
berries. There are a number of these in the 
market, but thus far they have amounted 
to little. The St. Regis seems to be a 
reasonably hardy variety that has a 
tendency to produce great clusters of 
fruit on some of the canes in late summer 
and early fall. The writer has not been 
able to make them yield more than a small 
percent of a crop at this time of year. They 
do bear a good crop at the usual time in 
early summer, but the fruit is not of as 
good quality as some of the more common 
well-known varieties. Late summer bear- 
ing can be stimulated somewhat by mow- 
ing off all the canes in the spring of the 
year. Of course this will mean that the 
main crop will be sacrificed. 

For the warmer sections, the Cardinal 
and Columbian both of which are purple 
canes varieties are in many respects the 
equal if not superior to the true reds. In 
habits of growth they are quite similar to 
that of the common black caps. The 
fruit does not have the bright color and 





delicate flavor of the best red varieties. 
They have a dull dusty appearance and 
are quite tart. For canning they are) 
among the very best. The fruit when 
ripe is too soft to ship, but is excellent for 
home use, in those sections where true 
reds do not do well they certainly should 
be given a good trial. Where the reds do 
well, not a farm should be without them. 


GRAFTING INFORMATION 

I am much interested in grafting this 
coming spring and would like to find out 
where I could get grafting wax. Am 
anxious to know if the fruit trees can be 
graftefl on other sorts of trees as maple 
and other wild wood.—J. W., Wis. 

It will be best for you to make your 
grafting wax using four parts resin, two 
parts beeswax and one part linseed oil or 
tallow, mixing all together and melting, 
and while still hot pouring into cold water. 
Pull like taffy until the wax assumes a 
buff or yellow color. It canthen bemelted 
up for use whenever needed. It is not 
possible to graft fruit trees on maple or 
other similar trees. Graft apples on apple 
trees, peaches and plums on peaches and 
plums, ete. 


PROPAGATING CURRANTS 

Could you tell me how to get slips from 
currant bushes in thespring? Could Idi- 
vide the old roots and plant them or would 

[ have to start slips?—Mrs. H. S., Pa. 
Cuttings may be taken from your cur- 
rant bushes in the spring and placed 
irectly in the ground with good success, 
Itho better results are obtained by taking 
> cuttings -in the fall or late summer. 
lowever, currant cuttings taken in the 
ring will strike readily and strong plants 
iy be obtained by allowing the cuttings 
stand two years before they are dug. 
:ou may also layer the currants or tip- 
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Reliable . 


as Horses and Much Faster! 


OU ean depend upon your Huber Light Four to serve you as 
steadily and dependably as your horses ever have. It is ready 
to work, every day, all day, unaffected by heat, flies, or fatigue. 


The Huber Light Four pulls three plows and turns an acre an hour. 
It gets the plowing done on the few choice 
days when the ground is just right and 
assures a bigger yield. It works the 
ground more thoroughly. It saves time 
at harvest and does all belt work, even 
running a light thresher. 








The makers of the Huber Light Four are pioneer 
The Huber Clutch tractor builders with 20 years’ tractor experience 
Among the features that contribu i 7 , ‘ 
tne onal dependable oyete behind them. Every year they have won fast 
Huber is, the counterbalanced friction friends by making a reliable and depend:ble 
ction arm is screw 2 
fhe end of the trenemimsion shaft sane tractor. Huber tractors are firmly established. 
ing perpetual Figidity. | Pull the lever They are here tostay. And the makers will 
nm r 0) 7 M r ‘ 
motor expanding the friction shoes ones be ready © give you the ouoee you have 
ns ie side oO e Ww . 
There is no end thrust on the motor of © @'8 t to expect from the manufacturer. 
transmission. The large friction area __ . ‘ 
assures a tight grip and makes smooth You are sure of the service you will get from 


engagement possible. This is only one tar’ ; 
of many Huber points of superiority. the Huber. Write for literature. 


The Huber Manufacturing Company 
100 Center St., Marion, Ohio. 
Canadian Branch: BRANDON, MAN. Makers also of the Huber Jr. Thresher 
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‘THE TRACTOR DEPENDABLE’’ 


Strawberry Plants 


The real money makers, extra heavy rooted and free from disease. 
THE WORTH WHILE KINDS— including the three BEST EVERBEARERS. 
A large assortment of the BEST and most profitable varieties of small fruit plants 
to select from. Grown, handled and packed by men of long experience. 
28 years of experience in growing fruit plants for the commercial trade and 
our binding guarantee insures your PROTECTION and SATISFACTION with 


WESTON’S TRUE-TO-NAME STOCK 


Our prices have been greatly reduced and Wholesale Prices will be quoted on 
large amounts. It will be to your interest to write today for Weston’s Free Catalogue, 
a book that Tells the Truth about fruit plants, cultural instructions and many other things 
of the utmost value to the grower. 
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Belt Pulley 
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A. R. WESTON & CO., R.D. 5, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 
EVERGREENS firrivauie 


Fine for windbreaks, hedges and lawn plant- 
ing. All hardy, vigorous and well rooted. We 
ship every wine. Write for free Bvergreen 
book. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at moder- 
ate prices. O, Hill Mursery Ce., Box 53, Oundes, UL 
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SPRAYING COSTS AND RETURNS 


The Dollar Put Into Spraying and the Profit It Makes 


OSTS too much,” objects one farm orchard owner to 
whom the value of spraying was advocated. ‘Takes too 
much time,’’ says another who does not spray. “Couldn’t 
have an apple fit to eat if I didn’t spray, and the.cost turns a 
profit,”’ says a third who really has tried his orchard both with 
and without spraying, and therefore should know what he is 
talking about. Now then, who are you going to believe, the 
man who has never tried it and sits on the fence with folded 
hands and says it can’t be done, or the man who has tried it 
and knows both sides of the story? The answer is easy; we al 
like to take advice from the man we know knows his business. 
All past practice and experience go to prove that spraying cost 
is anything but a useless ex- 
penditure. If someone offered you : if 


ture in the first, third and fourth sprays figure on a pound of 
copper sulphate and a pound of quicklime for each tree. When 
bordeaux is used for three of the four sprays it will only require a 
fourth as much lime sulphur. You can obtain local prices of 
these spray materials, or your county agent will always be glad 
to put you in touch with firms from which they can be obtained. 

preciation and interest do not occupy a large place in the 
cost but they ould be figured nevertheless. If a machine suit- 
able to the \ ork is purchased, whether hand or power, the cost 
of interest and depreciation will be nominal. e highest cost 
as shown in the table below is that of Mr. Steele, with thirteen 
cents. But Mr. Steele’s labor cost was the least of all so it aver- 
aged up after all. The tabie is well 
worth further study. Notice there 








wages for your time and then offered Twa ee 
on top of that twelve hundred per- 
cent return on your wages and the 
capital you put into a proposition, 
you would become suspicious, 
wouldn’t you? Yet that result 
actually was obtained in 1920 as an 
average of the returns from nine- 
teen orchards in the state of lowa; 
there was no buncomb about it, 
actual figures. Some yielded even 
larger returns on the spraying in- 
vestment, while others of course, 
made less. But the point is, these 
nineteen orchards made that re- 
turn over what would have been 
made had the orchards not been 
sprayed. 

It is not only in Iowa that — 
ing is both necessary and profitable. 
In the center of the page is a clip- 








Ralph Irwin of Grant county, Wisconsin, found 
that spraying his orchard returned him 5,487 per- 
cent on his spraying investment. It cost Mr. Irwin, 
according to his records, $228 to buy the spray and 
apply it. It took 1,500 gallons of mixture for each 
of the four applications, and 20 hours’ work on the 
part of two men and a team. The eighty hours’ 
work he figured at $140. From one sprayed tree, 
an average one, he picked eight bushels of clean, 
marketable fruit which sold for $2.50 a bushel. 
There were thirty unmarketable apples on this tree 
and these were only slightly injured. From one 
tree which was purposely left unsprayed, four bush- 
els were picked. The ground was covered with 
rotten apples. Of the four bushels of apples taken 
from the tree, but ten apples were clean. The gro- 
cers refused to buy them for $1. The market value 
of the apples on the sprayed tree was $20. It cost 
34 cents a tree to make this difference. 

Of course he says that spraying pays. 


is a tie for high yield on sprayed 
trees with sixteen bushels. One of 
these was on a Jonathan belonging 
to Mr. J. A. Steele mentioned be- 
fore; the other was a Roman Stem 
belonging to Ray Whistler of 
Louisa county. On Steele’s place 
another Jonathan made the highest 
— of any unsprayed tree, eight 

ushels. e percent clean fruit 
on the sprayed tree was 91.3 per- 
cent, on this unsprayed check tree, 
19.1 percent. e sprayed tree 
produced over 14.6 bushels of ab- 
ae | clean fruit, the unsprayed 
only a little over a bushel and a half. 
Almost ten times as much really 
perfect fruit was produced on the 
sprayed tree as com to the un- 
sprayed. In actual dollars and cents 
return if the average value of the 
sprayed fruit was $2 and unsprayed 














ping from a r which shows the 
results that Ra ph Irwin of Grant 
county, Wisconsin, obtained. “Of 
course, he says that spraying pays.” Is it any wonder in the 
face of such returns? 

Now as to the actual cost of doing the work, it is not as heavy 
as many have feared. The lowa figures in the table below figure 
in the actual cost of the labor of doing the work, in addition to 
the cost of materials and the depreciation of the machinery and 
interest on the spray machine investment. Notice that you 
need not donate your labor; you are paid for it even in addition 
to the profit you make. The highest cost for the labor alone, for 
four sprays was seventy-six cents; the average was forty-four 
and a fraction, figuring both man labor and horse labor. 

In figuring material cost the highest was a fraction less than 
fifty-six cents for all four sprays; the average in the nineteen 
orchards was 24.6 cents. Any one can figure his own cost of 
materials by estimating the amount of the materials he will need 
and from this find the cost thru whatever source he buys. To 
estimate the amount of material needed get the exact number 
of trees to be sprayed. As many pounds of paste lead arsenate 
will be required as there are trees, or half as many pounds of 
dry or powdered lead arsenate. One-half as many gallons of 
liquid lime sulphur will be re- 


$1, this sprayed tree of Mr. Steele’s 
; yielded worth of apples as 
against $8 worth for the unsprayed. The total cost of this dif- 
ference was forty-seven cents, or the net return was $23.53, or 
a total of over five thousand percen 

_ The unsprayed check tree with the Stem that made 
sixteen bushels yielded only five bushels of fruit, and only 
seventeen percent of this five bushels was clean as compared 
to eighty-one percent clean on the sprayed tree. The difference 
in value of the crop between the sprayed and unsprayed trees 
was $27, or a net difference in return after $1.26 spraying cost 
was deducted of $25.74. While this will not yield as high per- 
cent return on spraying investment as the other pawn still 
it yields a larger net return, which is after all what most of us 
want. 

But some one will object that only the best of the examples 
are pointed out. All right, choose any other. There is the first 
on the list—only a bushel on the sprayed tree, and over two- 
thirds of a bushel on the unsprayed tree, three percent clean. 
At that, the difference in value between the sprayed and un- 
sprayed product is a strong $1.30, and deducting the total cost 
of spraying it will leave a good dollar in favor of the sprayed 
tree, still a profitable return 





considering the labor and ma- 








quired as there are trees to be “3920 Summer Orchard Spraying Demonstrations in lowa : , - . 
sprayed unless a dormant Average valuation per tree sprayed, 6.21 bus, at $2.00....$12.42 terials are paid for in addition. 
. 3.10 Take the results on the trees 


strength spray is used, in which 
case more will be required. If 


Average valuation per tree not sprayed, 3.10 bus. at $1.00... 





$ 9.32 of Mr. G. G. Westfall of Tama 

























































































desired. to use bordeaux mix- Areas Gb aE GHIAGIEE. 0 cc ctscscasesccrsvescsccetsiacs — (Continued on page 81) 
Net gain of sprayed trees over unsprayed trees.............. $ 8.58 
FOUR SPRAYS OF LIME SULPHUR AND LEAD ARSENATE 
|| No. || Yield in || Percent-||Percentage| Percentage! _ © || Average Cost 
| Trees Bushels age Clean) Scabby ormy || 22 || per iree 
————EE _— _ —— ——— 
| gape | SH = 
| i lB z re ‘Bi “| Basil g | 
Proprietor — County Variety | Age | ¢ Se # |) = 2 ; se ai } 2 
Biel Pigi Vial PViausi Bi asi Z| 3 
>| @ I > | @ > D > Qi» nN sa || 3 } & z - 
Hels] & Is else lsielsisele! 2 P| 3 
| fe@lzl @ |ziaizi@i/2iia!l2zioa&iz}] 3S }a}]e 
lubereular Sanitorium Northwestern Greening... wiaj;ri 1 | .66)/68 | 3 2 14 16.5) 32 || 5 1.06 | .19 |.05 | .30 
Sage Brothers, Blacchawk I sncy ignante Areas \°23 |} 1} 24) & _ [8.7 [i272 |29 _|/20.3 ja1_|/17.7| 40 |/11.75)).21 | 42 |-01 | 63 
George Breiden. Bremer Tolman Sweet............ 14 1i1 \ 2.8 |1.5 ||78.6 18.7) 1.4 |15.3)/20 66 || 7.3 c12 .25 |.03 | .40 
Louisa County Farm Jonathan....... . |B 1/17) 4.1 /1.3 |/70 1.5}| 3 10:7 27 87.7, 15 1.19 | .60 |.03 .82 
Ray Whistler, Louisa Roman Stem..............| 24 |} 1 | 1 || 16 5 81 |17 3.57 20.8) 16.3} 62.2)/22.4 -47 | .76 |.03 |1.26 
Jake Peters, Muscatine. | Flora Bellflower... . toost Eee | 6.1 i2 \|72 7.51) 0 2.5)|/17.7] 90 16.2 .45 | .51.|.08 |1.04 
Edgar Miller, Favette Late Duchess 20 || 1 1 | 6.6 }1.25 70 ‘(20 0 0 |}30 &) || 8.7 \}.15 .38 | .04 .57 
Charles Leeper, Butler Northwestern Greening 25 1/1} 6.9 |2.6 |/}69.8) 2.8)'24.1 162 .1)| 7.1] 87 {15 1.21 | .70|.07 | .98 
Jas. J. Kehoe, Mitchell Patten Greening — 1 1 || 7.2 |7 1|73.3)21.9)| 1.7 |38.1)/25 78 = ||15.2 ||.25 -56 | .07 88 
C. G. Goplerud, Mitchell Northwestern Greening 19 1/1} 8.7 |2.2 ||73.8| 8.4]| 1.6 164 .6)/24.6 51 || 8.4 1.33 | .42-/.07 | .&2 
John Holmquist, Marshall Wealthy...... 22 || 1] 1 || 11.85)5.73)/78 |22.5)) 6.1 |22.5)/15.3] 55 ||17.2 ||.257] .565|.024) .846 
W. D. Cartwright, Boone Wealthy............. 12) i} 1 |) 3:1) -2 |/63.5/10-8| 9° |10-8|/27-5| 78.4//12.5 ||-558| .397|.05 |1.005 
T. F. Schultz, Mahas«a Ben Davis...... 18 1/1} 1.3 .9 |\61.4) 6.9) 4.8 |23.2)/33.8] 86. ||/22.3 ||.334| .473) 075) .&882 
Ashbury Bond, Keo«uk. . Ben Davis.. ree 17 l 1 5.66,3.4 | 47.7|10.4)| 8.4 |42.9)/43.6) 76 15.4 239; .464).06 | .763 
G. G. Westfall, Tama.... Ben Davis.. 20 1 1 4.6 |5.9 ||62.5/26.6 1 [11.3//37.5) 66.3),11.3 ||.172| .329).053) .554 
Matt Porter, Decatur... Northwestern Greening 20 1/1 4.2 (3.31'115.7| 3.1/|42.8 [79.2 167.6} 84.3) 7.0 |}.13 | .31 |.01 .45 
Tom Rhodes, Page Jonathan 18 1/1 1.5] .06)|50 0 0 0 ||50 100 16.6 ||}.26 | .42 |.11 .79 
J. A. Steele, Madison Jonathan 22 1; 1 16 8 91.3)19.1)| 1.4 |65.1)| 7.3) 50 10.25); .12 -22 13 .47 
Dallas County Farm Ben Davis 20 1 | 1 || 5.4 {3.8 |/67 5.4)) 1.6 |85.2)/28.5 48.6 10.75) -16 | .45 |.04 | .65 
Average per Tree 20 || 1! 1 || 6.21'3.08'\66.6'12.3!| 6.411/31.5)|27 | 69.3]|13.06||.246' .443|.054| .743 
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_ a HOME MAKER 





HE Canadian Pacific Railway offers you a great opportunity to own a 


farm home. 


Many of these farms have paid for themselves with the 


first crop. Out of its last big block of reserved farm lands you can buy your 
farm under a plan of long term easy payments that is remarkable in the 


history of farm investments. 


now. 
lands be offered at prices so low. 


Your Last Big Opportunity 


Until this land is disposed of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway offers you the most wonderful opportunity 
in the world to own a farm, achieve independence 
and grow rich in Western Canada. It offers to sell 
you farm lands in therich open prairies and fertile 
park lands of the Lloydminster and Battleford 
Districts of Central Alberta and Saskatchewan or 
in Manitoba for an average of about $18.00 an acre. 


Twenty Years to Pay—If You Wish 


All YOU have to pay down is 10 per cent 
of the purchase price. If land is purchased 
under settlement conditions, no further pay- 
ment of principal until end of fourth year, 
then sixteen annual payments.. Interest is 
6 per cent. This means that twenty years 
is given you in which to pay for your farm 
home and it may pay for itself with one crop. 

If ycu would prosper on a rich Canadian 
farm, as have thousands of others, this is 
the time to make your investigation. There 
is no easier plan of securing a Canadian 
farm than under the liberal conditions of 
the Canadian Pacific. In Central Saskatche- 
wan, Seager Wheeler grew the world’s prize 
wheat. At Lloydminster, the world’s prize 
oats were grown. Here in this fertile country 
is the fmal opportunity for you to acquire a 
farm that will make you independent. 


No Taxes on Your Investments 


The system of taxation encourages your 
success. There is a small tax on the land 
—but there are no taxes on your live stock, 
buildings, improvements, implements or 
personal effects. Good markets, modern 
schools, roads, churches, amusements, make 
farm life desirable and attractive. 


No Sale Without Investigation 


You must be satisfied and have every question 
answered before taking up your home. Investiga- 
tion is invited and made easy. Upon request we 
will arrange all details of an investigation trip to 


The country is ideal for mixed farming as well 
as grain growing. Later, the same lands can be bought only 
from private owners, and naturally the work of cultivation and 
improvement will make prices higher. 
Never again on the North American continent will farm 


We urge investigation 





Bureau of Canadian Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway 
will furnish you with the latest 
reliable information on all phases 
of Canadian agriculture and in- 
dustry from their Reference Libra- 
ries in Chicago, New York and 
Montreal. No charge or obliga- 
tion attaches to this service. 
Business organizations and others 
are invited to make use of it. Write 
or call at the Bureau of Canadian 
Information at 
165 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
1270 Broadway, New York, or 
335 WindsorStation, Montreal, P.Q. 


Special Rates for Homeseekers and Full Information 


Special railway rates for homeseekers make inspec- 
tion easy. You can also secure free, illustrated 
amphlets full of facts and government figures about 
and values, acreage yields, climate, Western Canada’s 
farm achievements of the past and its possibilities of 
future development, and setting out in detail its 
a of selling farms to settlers on easy payment 
rms. Write today. 


M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


930 First St. E., Calgary, Canada 
Don’t Delay Your Investigation 


This announcement calls attentiou to the last great 
block of the Canadian Pacific Reserve farm lands. 
There is time for thorough, careful investigation. 
But there is no time for delay in deciding to make 
ors investigation. The foresighted man will act 
today. 


or mn ee amen ee eee emma ee — 


M.E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
930 First Street E., Calgary, Alberta 
I would be intérested in learning more about: 
(_] The Lloydminster and Battleford Districts. 


() Farm opportunities in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba. 
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(} Business and industrial opportunities in 
Western Canada. 
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WHEN WINTER WINDS BLOW 
Continued from page 26 

dead trees. The manner in which the | 
windbreak is planted will depend entirely 
upon conditions at hand and the idea 
you have in mind as to the size of a 
windbreak you want. But in planting the 
individual trees, the same requirements 
are necessary, whether planted in single, 
double or a greater number of rows. 

The greatest mistake made in setting 
out the evergreens is that they > not 
put deep enough into the ground and 
firmly enough. They should be planted 
at least four to six inches deeper than they 
were set at the nursery and the ground 
hould be firmly pressed about the roots. 
This is an important detail many people 
verlook to their sorrow later. The soil 
must be pressed close to the rootlets so 
that their work of taking nourishment out 
of the soil quickly can be accomplished 
readily. 

Chere is another object. Unless the soil 
is firmly and closely packed around these 
tiny rootlets, an air pocket is formed, 
between the soil and the rootlets them- 
selves, which causes the rootlets to dry 
out and die, just as effectively as if they 
were lying on top of the ground exposed 
to the sun and the wind. While the soil 
should be packed firmly about them, leave 
a space of an inch or two near the surface 
which is loose. This forms a sort of mulch 
and prevents too rapid evaporation of the 
moisture in the soil. 

Do not be afraid of setting the trees 
permanently. One prominent nurseryman 
states that an evergreen tree is not set 
properly unless it is set so firmly that it 
cannot be pulled up out of the ground 
without injuring the tree. Yet hundreds 
of trees are set every year, of all kinds 
and descriptions, which, immediately after 
planting, can be pulled up with the aid 
of one hand only and without injuring the 
tree in the slightest. This is one of the 
reasons why transplanted trees wither and 
die. 

As to the number of rows to be planted 
in the windbreak, that is a matter entirely 
within your own control. There are good 
windbreaks and bad ones. It is safe to say 
that a géod windbreak is not secured by 
the planting of a single row of the ever- 
greens. Two rows are better, while the 
ideal windbreak 1s secured, for most lo- 
calities, by planting four rows of the trees. 
You have definite assurance then, if you 
get a perfect stand, that there will be one 
hundred percent efficiency in your wind- 
break at the time when you want it. 





Che distance apart at which the ever- 
ens are planted will differ according 
he number of rows used. 


Where only | 


ngle row is to be planted the trees will, | 


oft course, have to be closer together than 
e more than 6ne row is used. This 

not give you 
when they reach their maturity, 

but it is necessary in order to secure the 
vuivantages of a good windbreak to have 
hem closer together. Where a single row is 
plarted the proper distance apart in the 
row is six feet, and where two rows are 
planted, the trees should be set eight feet 
apart in the row, the rows being twenty 
feet apart. Where three rows are rol anted, 
set the trees twelve feet apart in the row, 
| for a planting of four rows, set them 


fourteen feet apart, still keeping the rows 
twenty feet apart. The — row wind- 
break gives the best results, | Vv all odds. 


It presefits a barrier against winter winds 
t is impregnable. 

If you hate to give up that much ground 

e windbreak, you can use the space 

between the trees for cabbage or other 

‘ Once planted, the windbreak must 

ven very careful attention the first 


as pretty individual | 

















Big Berry Plant Book 
Is Now Ready For You— 


One of 100,000— and it's chockful of information about berry plants— when to plant them, 
how to grow them, how to care for them, how to make a success of the berry business—all 
plainly told by one who knows, backed by more than thirty years’ experience. This in- 
structive Fruit Growers’ Guide tells you how to get big crops from standard varieties and 
everbearing Strawberries and other small Fruits. All Baldwin plants are produced from 
new rich soil, free from imsects or diseases, well rooted, hardy and vigorous, making sure 
that you can start right. It shows the most complete line of small fruit plants to be found 
anywhere. You make money when you do as Baldwin tells you. Start right. Get the best. 


Plant Baldwin’s Berry Plants § 


and Help Produce mes & Food. 


Alltruetoname. They are large, heavily rooted, sure growers, because grown on 
new fertile ground. The kind that produces profits — big profits — quickly, We 
grow them by the million. The same attention, the same cultivation, that you 
would give toa garden of but a few plants. We want you to get our Big Berry 
Book now and place your order early while we are well stocked and before 
our varieties are depleted. Have had a most excellent —" 
growing season. Well supplied with plants of all 
standard varieties—Now. The demand is going to be 
heavy. If you act quickly you will rum no danger 
and there will be no delay on ourpart. Wecan save 
you money. We want you as one of our satisfied 
customers. Youneed the profit — the world needs 
& the fruit. Do your duty in producing wholesome 
healthgiving food. Send for Baldwin's Big Berry 
Book. Save a day—write tonight. 


0. A. D. BALDWIN 
R. R. 22 
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bWhat Can "You Dol 
With a Beeman? 


Practically any job one horse can do; 
any 4h. p. stationary job—plow, har- 
row, cultivate, haul wagons and mow- 
ers; operate pump, washer, chura, feed 
grinder or cream separator. 


America’s Pioneer Small Tractor 


And Beeman costs little more than a good 
horse, eats only when it works, never gets tired 
or sick and trots from job to job under its own 
power. Write for fully illustrated literature. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR COMPANY 


301 Sixth Ave., South MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Hardy Seeds for the Northwest 


Forty years of careful selection have enabled us to pro- 
duce varieties far hardier and earlier than the ordinary 
sorts. You can get a copy of our catalog which 
describes these sorts free on request; send today. 


you b vention write 
for our ans > beak, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR paren 2 ons 
model or sketch and description and we will give ow 
Fe | of ite patentable nature. RA OO eon. Soa 








osing your Invention to anyone send for bigat form 
lgvidence. of Cone inception’’ Se oi ign 
Form an infor nation concern: tents free 
LANCASTER  ALLWINE 
Originators of the form ‘‘Fvidence of Concer 
427 Ouray Building, tn - Db. Cc. 





Successful Farming advertisements are reliable 
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clusters have set.—R. R. 


two or three years. The young trees must | 
be carefully cultivated in May, June and 
July of each year- particularly, as that is 
the season when they do most of their 
growing. 

Sam Blain, an Iowa farmer, who has 
two farms, both of which are equipped 
with windbreaks, has said: “With a little 
care in planting and thoro cultivation for 
the first two or three years, there is no 
trouble in obtaining a perfect stand, pro- 
vided you get aon | well-rooted trees to 
start with. I have a grove on a farm of 
mine in Butler county, Iowa. I recently 
put a barn on this farm that cost me over 
$2,000. The windbreak cost me less than 
one-tenth of that amount and I believe 
that these evergreens add much more 
actual value to the farm than does the 
barn.” 

There is a popular belief that growing 
a windbreak takes too long to be practical. 
Some have even said that it takes the 
best part of a lifetime to get a good wind- 
break. In some instances, this is true 
because a slow-growing variety of ever- 
green has been selected. 

It is possible, however, to secure a good 
practical windbreak in the course of five 
or six years, one that will afford ample 
protection to the farmstead, the livestock 
and such early crops as are ‘desired. This 
is possible, of course, by reason of the 
things we have le: arned about the culture 
of the evergreen and- of varieties best 
calculated to make rapid growth. 

The Jack Pine, while not as ornamental 
a tree planted indiv idually as some others 
is a very rapid grower in almost any lo- 
cality and it will make a sturdy, practical 
windbreak in a very short space of time. 

As to the best varieties to plant in dif- 
ferent localities, much of the success with 
the windbreak depe nds. Some varieties will 
thrive in Iowa and fail miserably in 
Nebraska. This must be taken into con- 
sideration in selecting your variety. 

The best Iowa varieties are unquestion- 
ably the White Pine and the Norway 
Spruce. For Nebraska, select White 
Spruce, and for general pl: anting over the 
country the Scotch Pine is good, altho 
some object to it because the ower limbs 
die out so easily, and the Jack Pine as 
mentioned above. The Norway Spruce in 
the black dirt belt is by all odds the most 
ornamental tree and longer growing but 
many prefer results sooner than is pos- 
sible with it. 


The main thing is to get well-rooted | 


stock from the nursery, give it proper at- 
tention immediately, plant your wind- 
break properly and give it thoro and 
persistent cultivation thruout the first two 
or three growing seasons. Success is sure 
to follow, if you have picked a variety 
suited to your climate. And the wind- 
break is an investment you'll never regret! 


GROWING EARLY TOMATOES 

First buy good seeds of a reliable firm 
and get an early, large, smooth sort. 

Next start the seeds in a box or hotbed. 
I prefer to plant in a box in February and 
pot up when showing three or four leaves 
and keep growing well in pots, transplant- 
ing to larger pots when roots show thru 
the holes in the bottom. I have had them 
in bloom when ready to set out in May. 

Stake and prune for best results. I 
leave two canes and keep all side branches 
pinched out when just starting. I tie up 
to the stake, which should be strong and 
about three feet high. Give good soil, 
and a sandy soil makes for earliness. Some 
time can be gained and the fruit improved 
by pinching out the tip also when three 





It isn’t the long journey on foot that 
makes you footsore but it is the grain of 
wheat in your shoe or the wrinkle in your 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





the Farm Needs the 
Moto rcycle 


Experience of thousands of farmers proves that 
the motorcycle is_a needed part of the power 
equipment of the modern farming business. 
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You will find your Harley-Davidson in use every 
day—for hurry-up trips to town or toa neigh- 
bor’s, and for a dozen odd errands where time is 
the chief factor. And the roomy side car will 
carry a surprising amount and variety of luggage. 


Fifty miles for a dollar—including gas, oil, tires 
and all—think of it! That's cheaper than auto- 
mobiling—or shoe leather—or horse flesh. And 
in time saved alone, your Harley-Davidson will 
soon pay for itself. 
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\ Farm Motorcycle’’—it’s free. 
ae ae hoe Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
4 Lane vi Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Harley-Davidson 
“Worlds Champion” 


Send No Money! S:2yex7| 27 =n n\n eae 
30 days on yourfarm. You'll be astonished at the “ wor ik dean tee week. e 
Easy-operating, fast-working, strong, substantial. 1 Pulls big 

old stumps, rotten, green, tap-rooted stum also trees or brush. 


No — ook horses or extra help needed. 
¥ isk nothing, 








Wei little, costs little—has ane Groat 
‘i icine t construction, unbreakab! Seen pulls stubbora 


stumps in a few minutes. Due “scientific Jevera 
pounds on the handle exert tons on the stump. 
double or triple power. Low speed to loosen stump, 
speed to yank out quick. Patented. features, found 
f on no other stump puller, save time. 
Write for Free Book and a a ty Offer. 
Send Today! Quick S b eas 








sock. It isn’t the thousand miles your auto 
runs that wears it out but the grain of sand 
in the bearings. Little things make dis-| 
cord. Little things disturb our happiness. | 


SPECIAL Sten ee 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 
5435 Lud Street Escanaba, 
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Success has crowned the efforts of most 
of you boys and girls who borrowed money 
from Successful Farming last year. You 
have made a splendid start in business for 
yourselves, now Own some property and 
1ave gained valuable experience along 
business lines. It will be an easy matter 
for most of you to pay your loans out of 
the increase or sale of your original stock 
or crops you have raised. 

Of course, every boy and girl enjoys 
ownership and a personal interest in the 
farm. Our publisher and whole staff have 
been glad to help you thru our loans and it 
is our desire to help a great many more 
this year. Now is the time for other boys 
and girls from ten to nineteen years of age 
to send in for our loan plan and get an 
early start with some stock, or we will 
loan you money for seed for your club 
acre, etc. 

Every boy and girl enjoys the farm and 
farm life where there is an incentive to 
work, Let us help you secure some stock 
or a start in some way this year. See your 
county agent, club leader or agricultural 
teacher and join one of the boys’ and girls’ 
club projects in your neighborhood or 
county. 

Report From Edward Kouba 

Here is a report from Edward Kouba of 
Hettinger county, North Dakota. Ed- 
ward purchased two bred ewes a year ago 
thru our loan plan and here is his story: 


a) 








j 





“In the spring of 1920 I purchased two 
bred ewes with a loan I secured from Mr. 
ik. T. Meredith. Both ewes had lambs in 
May. Before lambing time I fed the ewes 
millet, prairie hay and oats. After the 
lambs came I let the ewes and their lambs 
run on green pasture. The ewes did well 
and the lambs grew very fast. Sheep are 
easily cared for during the summer. Just 
give them good pasture, fresh water and 
salt. My experience in raising sheep has 
taught me many things which | wouid not 
have known but for your loan and the club 
work.” Here are Edward’s sheep and 
lambs. The lambs are now grown and 
Edward has a good start as a sheep raiser. 
He writes that the lambs are now larger 
than their mothers. 
Report From Grant and Alice Richey 

You can tell by this picture that Grant 
and Alice are happy in the ownership of 
these fine pigs. ‘They are wearing the 
4-H_ club caps. They purchased their pigs 
a year ago thru Successful Farming’s 
loans at $25 each. They are now worth 
$50 each or better. 

They fed their pigs corn, shorts, oats 
and barley. The total cost for feed per 
pig was $11.15. Grant and Alice wrote in 
some fine letters about receiving the money 
from E. T. Meredith, abiicker of Suc- 
cessful Farming, how they fed and raised 
their pigs and in the fall showed them at 
the Frontier county, Nebraska, fair. 
Grant's pig won first place in her class and 
second in all of the club classes. 

Alice writes her pig was very wild at 
first but soon became so tame that she 
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“T took 
her to the Frontier county fair and won 
second premium in her class. She gained 


followed her all over the place. 


rapidly and is doing fine. I am very 

ateful to Mr. Meredith for the loan and 
| for helping my brother and me to become 
/owners. Every boy and girl ought to join 
your loan club as well as the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs of America.” 


A LOYAL MEMBER 

I had forgotten the exact date so I will 
send you, at once, $21.20 to cover note and 
interest. 

The calf I purchased is a grade short- 
horn. It is in good condition. I have given 
| it the best of feed and care possible. 

I have lived on the farm for 14 years, 

and two summers, spending the winters in 

| town to attend school. I will be glad when 

|I finish high school and Normal, as I 
| intend to be a teacher. 

I have been in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs nearly six years, and certainly get 
a great deal of pleasure for the work and 
rofits. 

, It has kept a good many boys and girls 
on the farm. 

I will send you a picture of the calf and 

myself as soon as possible. 

| “Thanking you for your loan and sincere 
| kindness, 1 remain a reader of Successful 
| Farming and a loyal member of the Junior 
Soldiers of the Soil Army.—lIrene Huff- 
/man, Lewis and Clark county. Mont. 
WANTS TO JOIN CLUB 

| I wish to join your club work but I do 
not need a fom of money. I have two 
|Duroe Jersey sows and raised ten pigs. 
| My pigs will weigh from 60 to 80 pounds 
apiece and I have 2 cows, 3 yearlings, and 
one calf 4 months old and they are all 
doing fine. 1 am a little farm boy 11 years 
old. I am interested in farm work and 
would like to join your boys and girls 
farm club. My brother takes the Success- 
Farming and I enjoy reading the boys’ 
and girls’ letters.—Virgil Zumsteg, Mont- 
gomery county, Mo. 


PARENT ENDCRSES LOAN PLAN 

“I will drop you a line in regard to my little 
girls’ loans. hey are very interested in getting 
some pigs of their own and as I feel it will be a 
great Felp to them I have told them to accept your 
generous offer. I have written to several differ- 
ent men who have registered hogs and find they ask 
from $30 to $35 for four months pigs and from 
$65 to $85 for bred gilts. 

“Our banker thinks hogs will be best, so am try- 
ing to locate some good ones. 

“TI certainly thank you for the interest you are 
taking in the children as they are the hope of the 
world. 

“I remain your friend and well-wisher. 

“Successful Farming is the best paper we get only 
|we need t oftener.”"—C. I. Stinnett, Comanche 
| co., Okla. 











BIRTHDAYS 
Does your birthday come in February? 
If so, you were born in\the same month 
as two of our great men. George 
Washington, the Father of our Country, 
was born February 22nd, and Abraham 
Lincoln was born February 12th. When 
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boys, these men went to school and did 
very much as boys do today. They met 
the temptations and hardships of life in a 
manly way and lived to serve their country 
as few men have. Every boy has an equal 
opportunity to become a great and useful 
man. Uncle Sam has reason to be proud 
of the boys as well as girls found on our 
farms and in the rural towns today. 

Let us follow the splendid example set 
by Washington and Lincoln and other 
men who have helped make our country 
what it is. 

GRATEFUL TO SECRETARY MEREDITH 

I will write you a few lines to let you know about 
my brother's and my cow. She surely is a fine cow 
and her calf is a heifer and we are proud of them. 

It certainly is a fine thing that you people are 
doing for boys and girls. It will encourage them to 
stay on the farm. 

Mamma told me that she would give me a hen 
and her chickens next spring so I could get_a start 
with chickens. She has Brown Leghorns. I think 
they are a good stock of chickens, don’t you? 

My brother -r he is going to raise a corn 
next spring and Dad said he would teach us bo 
how to plow and then he would have two helpers. 

We have two teams, three horses and one mule. 
We think Successful Farming and the Farm Boys 
and Girls Leader are sure fine papers. I have tried 
to start a club in this community but failed. There 
are but three children here that have a loan. 

_ I will close wishing you the greatest of success 
in the future as well as in the past.—Howard and 
Grace Williamson, Pope county, 


SIXTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 

Our contest on labor-saving devices and 
home equipment announced in December 
number will close the last of March in- 
stead of the last of February. We are 
extending the time so that all. of our boy 
and girl readers may have a chance to 
enter the contest and win some of the $60 
in prizes offered. 

Here are a few things you can keep a 
record on and give us your experience in 
using. In filling out the coupon which 
follows, indicate just what you wish to 
write about in the contest. The boys may 
select any of the following for the contest: 
Gasoline or kerosene engine, feed mill, 
wood saw, ee machine, cream 
separator, incubator, honte lighting plant, 
water system, heating plant, litter an 
hay carrier, manure spreader, ventilating 
systems or any modern farm machinery 
in use at this time. 

The girls may select one from the follow- 
ing list: Power churn, power washer, 
vacuum cleaner, home lighting plant 
electric appliances, fireless cooker an 
other time and labor-savers. 

As soon as you fill out the coupon and 
send it in we will forward a record blank 
to you to use in keeping your record for a 
month and for writing your story on 
whatever you select in the way of machin- 
ery or labor-saving devices. 


ME MEDD ingcotescovetossevwacesés $10.00 
PE Mi ntcss 4 cekhe hae ccdeabones 5 
Re 4c nt dienes so6sececes 5.00 


Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes—Choice of ‘texte 
books on home economics, home equipment, farm 
engineering and home decoration. vee, eight, 
nine and ten—A three year’s subscription to Suce 
cessful Farming. 

Do not forget that boys can win a com- 
plete set of prizes and another set of prizes 
of the same amount is offered to the girls. 

Talk this over with your teacher, county 
—_ or parents and enter at once b 
filling out the following coupon and send 
ing it in today. 

Coupon 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
I desire to enter your prize contest for boys and 
irls concerning labor-saving devices used on the 
— I a write a story giving my experience in 
e use 


(Fill in name of device you expect to use.) 
Please send me record blanks azd all information 
regarding the contest. 


Pe nde baackseh ie nbhe bas beves ea decal tan 
BD bei Gdawer aes Seentan Setiwadute - 
MN. cigkNcbad shot ecbdeel SS ee 
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Trade Mark 


This Trade-mark indentifies 
genuine Boss Work Gioves. 


Be sure it is on 
every pair you buy. 


The Handy Man 
Needs Boss Work Gade 


OR heavy work on the farm, Boss Work Gloves are tough 

for odd jobs around the house enough to insure long wear — 
and barn, the farmer needs Boss and flexible enough to allow the 
Work Gloves to protect his hands _free feel of any job. They are 
from dirt, grease, and minor in- made of the finest quality white 
juries. Women need them every canton flannel. In ribbed, band, 
day to dust, sweep, black the and gauntletwrists. Sizes for men 


stove, oil the floors, etc. and women, boys and girls. 

THE BOSS MEEDY — best quality, medium THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—finest grade of extra 
weight canton flannel heavy canton flannel. 

THE BOSS HEVY — very best quality, heavy THE BOSS WALLOPER — highest quality, 
weight canton flannel heaviest canton flannel 

THE BOSS LETHERPOM—heavy canton flan- THE BOSS TIKMIT—roomy mittens made of 
nel with tough leather on palms, fingers ticking that wears like iron 
anc thumbs THE BOSS ELASTO — strong canton flannel. 

THE BOSS JERZY—highest quality cotton Made by a patented process in one 
jersey cloth in many colors. weight only. 


The Boss Line includes highest quality leather palm, 
jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 


BoSs Guoves 
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“SUCCESS IN 


MUSIC AND 
HOW TO WIN IT” 














ELLS how to cul- 
tivate yourmusic: aly 
» get pleas 














' 
post card fc yf your copy 
Free Trial of Any 
instrument 

Try 2 famous Conn cornet 
trombone, clarinet — any 
band or orchestra instru- 
ment—in your own home, 
free. No risk.no obligation; 
easy payments when you 
buy and allexclusive Conn @ 
features at no greater ¢ 
Highest honor at world 
expositions. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
238 Conn Building 
Elkbart, Indiana 
Agencees in Ali Large 
values 

































Sousa Wrote 
This Book 


with nine other 









world-famous 








siclans making 








big money today. 
They tell secrets of 


their success; how 








m to discover your 
talent; how to 
choose the 
instrument for 













proper 





it; how to in- 
crease your income 
in spare time; how 
to win success ina 









musical career, 
Interesting, infor- 
mative, inspiring. 
Send today. for 
your copy 





















Itisthe only mixer 
equipped with a pat- 
ented reverse di 
gear. The drum is 
charged from the right 
side and discharged to 
the left. You can't afford 


Mixes 2% to 3 cubic feet per batch, 4 
and has a capacity of 100 sacks of 
cement, with a 1 to6mixin10 

hours. The smallest engine 

turns it easily when loaded to 

full capacity. Mixes anything 

from very dry to elush— 

concrete, mortar or plaster, 

Built entirely of iron and 
steel. 


WRITE for a copy of our tl- 








To qualify as Motor Mechanics, Battery and 
—— Experts, Men w ho know their business givers 
Mesy 1 positions open for expert, well trained 


AUTO, TRACTOR AnD AVIATION 


mace oe If youlike machinery, if you are mechanically 
inclined and would like a job at good pay, write for my 
FREE book *“‘A Master's Hands’. his School has | 
over! 

City an 


HOG 


401 Hogan Building, 


raduates in the best paying positions in Kansas | 
thousands throughout the U. S. Write today. 


ava eure SCHOOL 
ad City, Missouri. 









Zels, Mink, Muskrats and 
atc Fish: other fur-bearing animals 
in large numbers, with the 

New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for descriptive pric e list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for ceases onl all + 
offish, J. ¥.Grecory. Deot, 2 


BUSH Car FREE 


Get BIGPRIZE 


offer nad Gueh AUTO 
acy 








i ‘ 
sh Motor Co. 





HEN one farm boy can turn a 

profit in poultry it looks like 

others can. When a lot of boys 
can make money out of the business, as 
a lot of them really are, the opportunity 
looks still better. 

Of course, it isn’t all clear sailing. If 
it were, there wouldn’t be profit in it very 
long for everyone would see the oppor- 
tunity. There are difficulties to overcome 
without any question, but they can be 
overcome, and when they are, then is 
when the profits commence to come in. 
As in most everything else, experience is 
the best teacher by all odds, and what a 
boy learns by experience, has real value. 
For example, Quentin Adams of Lake 
county, Illinois, is one boy’ who really 

values what he has learned. He says, 

“I wouldn’t tr: ade my experience for a 
| hundred dollars.” That is a pretty con- 
|servative statement, because the expe- 
‘rience netted him that much at least if 
not more. 

Quentin bought a hundred chicks at 
| twenty-one cents each last spring and paid 
$7.90 for a brooder with which to care for 
them. Out of the whole hundred he lost 
only seven chicks, which shows that he 
made a study of how to care for them. 
His experience taught him some interest- 
ing things about the brooder. 

“One thing I’ve learned,” he says, “not 
to have square corners in a brooder, be- 
cause all the chicks crowd into one corner 
and the weaker ones will be trampled.” 
The results in actual cash returns are in- 
teresting. He sold forty cockerels and 
forty-two pullets. For the roosters he re- 
ceived $64, and for the pullets, $136.50, 
and the value of the ones he has left he 
»laces at $35 as that is exactly what he has 

n offered for them. Is it any wonder 
Quentin Adams would not care to trade 
his experience for a hundred dollars? 

In the Business to Stay 

Another lad who is in the business to 
stay even tho he has had more bad luck 
than Quentin is Dewey McLain of Stuts- 
man county, North Dakota. Dewey in- 
vested in a secondhand incubator and a 
setting of eggs. He was unlucky enough 
to lose the first hatch entirely. As he says, 

“Of course the eggs [bought werenotfrom 
purebreds, as I had never handled an in- 
cubator before, so knew nothing about it. 
In the first setting none of the eggs 
hatched. But it was my fault, for the 
thermometer broke and the eggs stayed 
about three hours and I didn’t know what 
| the temperature was. I felt discouraged 
| but thought I would try the incubator 
once more. This time it hatched one hun- 
dred thirty-seven. I took the baby chicks 
from the incubator and divided them 
among three hens. 

“T got busy right away and cleaned up 
| the incubator to get it set again as the 

| last hatch certainly encouraged me. When 
this hatch came off there were 125 chicks, 
tho a few of these were cripples. The next 
hatch was one hundred and thirty-six. I 
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took the very best care of them, but of 


course there were losses. Many people 
tried to discourage me but I kept on and 
now I sure am glad I did.”” Dewey has 
sold ninety-eight cockerels for a half 
dollar each, and had two hundred chickens 
on hand toward the end of the year that 
were easily worth $120. Altogether he 
may call his season’s work a success. 

Then there is Elwood Grover, a Mary- 
land boy who bought a hundred day old 
chicks for $19. Out of the hundred, 
ninety-four arrived safe and sound, six 
having died on the road. He cared for 
them a feeding the best of chick 
feeds until they were eight weeks old, 
after which he gradually changed to 
mixed grain. He has already sold twenty- 
five chickens for $39.90, and he has twerr 
ty-five pullets on hand ‘worth $1.50 each, 
or altogether $37.50. This isn’t his only 
income, either, for he exhibited five of his 
chickens at the county fair and got some 
prize money. In the boys club division he 
pt an $8 watch and $4 cash for first place. 

n competition against the men he got a 
second premium. He has real chickens, 
and he will soon be able to sell hatching 
eggs and breeding stock for more than he 
could get in the ordinary market. 
Profits Come With Experience 

So you see the boys are right in it when 
it comes to walking away with profits in 
poultry. Naturally the successful boy is 
go a to ask a lot of questions and get a 

t of advice if he can. A boy must realize 
that he may not know everything to begin 
with, and that he must learn as he goes 
along. If older people whom he knows 
are making a success along the same line 
he should listen to their advice and at all 
times keep his eyes and ears open. And 
above all he must not get discouraged. 
But one thing is sure. The boy doesn’t 
need to think he cannot turn the trick. 

Then along with all these ideas there 
are more that he should put into practice 
as he ws in business ability. The 
lad should d practice strict business methods, 
buying his stock and feed and sellin 
the best advantage, and keep good, ng 
complete business records of all the ‘ceiling 
and buying he does. When a thing is to 
be done, do it. Watch the details and 
never make the same mistake twice. Now 
there is the lad who found that he lost 
chickens in the corners of his brooder. 
You see, he kept his eyes open and he will 
fix those corners so the chicks cannot push 
and crowd into them. It’s just a case of 
getting all the little ideas that make for 
success. It is their use that brings in the 
bi t returns. Every boy deserves a 
little sideline of his own and if he goes into 
it right and takes care of it right he is going 
to come out of it right, and right here 
means with a profit. 


When the whole blamed world seems gone to pot, 
And business on the bum, 

A two-cent grin and a lifted chin, 

help some.—Selected. 


Help some, my boy, 











A nice little sideline any boy would be proud to call his own. 
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i¥ Western Electric 
Vacuum Sweeper 





| Western Electric 
) Washer 
and Wringer 


























“Yes or No?” 


Western Electric 











Uiilies Baoner “Will you buy this Powerand Light Electric movie. See the extra-size 
Outfit or let mother slave along?” engine operate nearly every farm 
_— says the youngster,who isthehero machine. See this powerful outfit 


Se of “The Go-Getter.” do a man’s work—saving time, 
Watch for this thrilling Western labor and money, too. 





To find out when and where you can see 
“The Go-Getter,” the moving picture being 
talked about by farmers everywhere, write 
to Western Electric Company, 500 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago. 





Western Electric 
Water System 














Every 
Western Electric 
product has behind it 
the guarantee of an 
organization that has 
been making depend- 
able electrical sup- 


gterss Electric 
Power & Li¢gh 


Makes the battery last longer ¢Ght 
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PORK THAT MISSES THE PLATTER 


. Tuberculosis Is One of the Great Enemies of the Cornbelt Farmer 


By C. E. GAPEN 


ISEASE is one of the great factors in the cost of pork 
production, and, altho it is not conspicuous in its symp- 
toms and effects on account of the early age at which 

swine are marketed, tuberculosis accounts for a considerable 
portion of this unnecessary loss. Because of the nature of the 
hog business on the ordinary farm the disease is not such a 
menace as the bovine type; there is little transmission from one 
hog to another. But it is deceptive. A herd of fat hogs seemingly 
in the pink of condition and ready to top the market may 
have from ten to thirty percent retained by the inspectors be- 
cause of the finding of tubercular lesions. This is particularly 
true in dairy sections where the hogs get by-products such as 
buttermilk and whey or are allowed to run in the same lots 
with the cows. Figures from some of these sections show that 
a surprising number of farmers are feeding hogs for the fertilizer 
tank and for the manufacture of soap grease. The packers are 
getting wise and have put certain areas on their private black- 
list which means that they refuse to buy pigs from those 
places, except as “subject” shipments, which means that the 

are accepted subject to examination after slaughter in which 
case the owner must suffer any loss due to carcasses or parts of 
carcasses being condemned. The hog loss due to tuberculosis 
differs from that suffered by 
the cattle industry, in that it 
can nearly all be measured by 
the figures obtained by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
thru its inspectors at the 
various packing _ centers. 
Very few animals die on the 
farm as a result of it. On 
farms where valuable pure- 
breds are kept some animals 
are lost, and it is probable 
that if hogs were marketed 
when from two to four years 
old instead of within twelve 
months the loss would be 
enormous. Swine seem to be 





cheap products. There you have probably ten million pounds 
and good meat that might have gone to feed a hungry people, 
and if you consider the parts of carcasses condemned the total 
may be twice that. Any farmer who is interested to that extent 
may figure out what this meat must have cost in feed. It would 
make a good many trainloads. 

But let us get down to particular cases which in their way 
are just as impressive as the big figures. One day last December 
there were shipped from a farm in Cerro Gordo county, Iowa, 
fifty-eight hogs that were consigned to a packing company 
at a certain market in that state. In a few days they were 
slaughtered under the supervision of inspectors of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry and fifty of them were found 
to be affected with tuberculosis. Twelve that were only slightly 
diseased were passed for food; twenty-seven were passed for 
lard; and eleven of them were so bad that the entire carcasses 
were tanked. 

Another Iowa case concerns fifty-two hogs that were sent 
to a slaughtering plant in that state last May. Thirty-eight 
of them had the disease in one form or another. Twenty-three 
were condemned as entirely unfit for food. Now what is the 
natural thing for a meat packer to do when he finds that a 
a good many of the shi 
ments of hogs from certain 
sections show up this way 
when they reach his plant 
and other plants? The 
thing he does is just what 
you or anyone fo would 
do under similar circum- 
stances. He discriminates 
against that hog-producing 
community and, when rec- 
ords make it possible, 
against certain farmers who 
are in the habit of shipping 
to his market. A repre- 
sentative of one of the big 
pork packers in Chicago 








more susceptible than cattle. 
Brood sows that are kept 
over often become unthrifty 
and it is probable that a 
lot of them suffer from “‘T. B.’”’ When they get in this condi- 
tion the usual practice is to put a little extra feed into them 
and ship them off to market. It is not the dangerous prac- 
tice that some persons may imagine for most markets have 
official inspection and meat unfit for food is condemned to 
the tank. 

It is estimated that about sixty-five percent of the hogs that 
are marketed in this country pass under Federal inspection. 
Therefore, when you are considering the official figures on the 
losses measured by the inspectors at the various markets, it is 
well to keep in mind that thirty-five percent at least is not 
mentioned. This uninspected meat includes that slaughtered 
on the farm, at country butcher shops and at small packing 
plants that do no interstate business. If you begin with the 
figures compiled in 1907, the first year the Bureau of Animal 
Industry did this sort of inspection, you will find that there 
has been a big increase in the amount of tuberculosis found in 
swine and also in cattle, but if you consider the last three 
years you will find that there has been some improvement. This 
looks encouraging, but the losses are still enormous. 

Here are the figures on hogs slaughtered at the various mar- 
kets under government supervision and the number of animals 
retained and the number of whole carcasses condemned: 





Slaughtered Retained Condemned 
1907 26, 189 ,026 362,445 48,544 
1908 . .B5, 189,026 719 , 279 7, 554 
1909 35,427 ,931 860 ,425 45,113 
1910 27 , 656,021 792,176 28,880 
1911 29 916, 36: 1,117,789 31,517 
1912 34,966, 37! 1,643,100 42,267 
1913 32, 287 , 53% 1,809,751 47 ,632 
1914 {3 289, 7 2,201,005 48,252 
191 36,247 2,774,835 66 ,023 
191 10,482,7 3,687,817 74,109 
1917 10, 210,83 3,970,168 76,807 
1918 35,449 8,494, 587 59,740 
191 44,398,389 4,103,376 65 , 838 


The number of hogs r ained in recent years, which means 
those held by the inspe>. rs for further examination, has in- 
creased greatly, but the number slaughtered has increased 
even more rapidly in the last few years. When an animal is 
retained it means that some evidence of the disease has been 
found, but in most cases only a small part of the carcass is 
condemned as unfit for human food. The last column shows 
in how many cases it was necessary to tank the entire carcass. 
Notice, however, that in 1919, if you consider only the whole 
carcasses condemned to use as fertilizer and soap grease, there 
is a total of at least a thousand carloads that went into these 


Slaughter house cffal and raw garbage produce a great deal of 
tuberculosis in hogs. 


said recently that his firm 
would mark hogs for identi- 
fication of the shippers and 

pay a premium for those 
free of tuberculosis if other firms would do the same. These 
big concerns seem to think it is not practicable to play a lone 
hand in discriminating against individual shippers, but it has 
been done in other places and other lines of asieves. One of 
the largest milk distributors in Washington, D. C., pays one 
cent a gallon extra for milk produced by tuberculosis-free ac- 
credited herds and has no trouble in conducting a profitable 
business. He could have a great deal more business now if he 
could get more farms of the kind he is looking for. Farmers, 
too, are anxious to get up to a standard where they can get the 
bonus offered. Why would not the same thing be true of pork 
producers if they knew that they would get more than the usual 
market price for their stock if it was found free of tuberculosis? 

Hogs are now being watched much more closely than ever 
before, because it is realized that when the disease is dis- 
covered in them it is a pretty good indication that the cattle 
on the farm where they originated or were fed out are very apt 
to be infected. At some markets hogs are being tattooed with 
nuriffbers so that when the carcasses are examined in the pack- 
ing plant and found diseased the records can be referred to and 
the farm from which they came can be located. In this way it is 
possible torun down infected cattle which are usually responsible 
for the disease in hogs andin many cases'the farmers will clean up. 

At the tuberculosis-eradication conference held in Chicago 
last fall Dr. F. E. Murray, the Bureau inspector in charge at 
Salt Lake City, told an interesting story of the origin of this 
method of marking. “When the work of eradicating tubercu- 
losis was taken up in this district we realized the necessity of 
having some definite means of locating the farms that were 
sending tuberculous hogs to market. A tattooing instrument 
was devised for marking all hogs from a certain area at the time 
of shipment or when received by the-packer. It was made 
by having figures and letters made up by setting graphophone 
needles set in inch-square blocks of Babbitt natal that could 
be placed in a holder. A paste composed of lampblack, graphite 
and cottonseed oil was smeared on the points with a stencil 
brush. When a hog is struck on the back with this tattooing 
instrument enough of the pigment is carried into the skin to 
leave a well-defined number or letter. 

“The first experiment was made at a plant where a large 
number of hogs are marketed in auto trucks or wagons and are 
delivered at the packing company’s scale yard. At the time of 
weighing the man in charge of the scales applied a tattoo to 
each lot of hogs, giving each farmer a number or letter. His 
records showed the date of sale, name (Continued on page 74 
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Concreting is not a difficult job. No, 
sir! It’s easy to learn and easy todo. If you 
think it is difficult, that’s because you are not 
familiar with the modern way. 





Experience is not needed. Concreting 
is not a mysterious process. Its principles are 
easily learned and easily applied. With a few 
simple rules to guide, anyone can do it. Success 
is mostly a matter of making the start. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Backache is not necessary. The Shel- 
don Concrete Mixer does away with that. None 
of the old-time grinding labor of shovel mixing 
when the Sheldon is on the job. Away with the 
stooping amd back-breaking drudgery! You don’t 
even have to handle the concrete with a shovel 
after it is mixed, for the Sheldon discharges into a 
wheelbarrow or directly into the forms. The 
Sheldon knocks the backache out of concrete. 


SHELDON 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


solve the labor problem in concreting on the farm.The Sheldon lightens the work so 
that the men would just as soon do concreting as anything else. Works with one man or keeps six men 
busy. So easy to operate that a boy can handle it. Makes it possible to put in your concrete in other- 
wise idle time, when roads are bad and fields are muddy. Gives you better mixed concrete than the shovel 
method. And it is so low in cost and so mighty in performance that it will pay for itself on a single job. 


Build Your Own Concrete Tanks, 


Foundations, Barns, Granaries 
Silos, Sheds, Troughs, Walks, Feeding Floors, Cellars, 


Platforms, Manure Pits, Fence Posts and the many other im- 
provements you have wanted so long. Improvements that will in- 
crease the efficiency of your farm and add so much to its value. 
Stop the waste of grain from feeding in mud and dust. Build out 
the rats! Make your farm more convenient, more efficient, 
Build permanently of concrete with a 


more comfortable. 
Sheldon Mixer. 

If you need any instructions, we 
Free Book supply them. With every Sheldon 
Mixer we give a 176-page Concrete Book, Free, 


and furnish any special information you may need. r, 


No Farm Job Too Big—None 
Too Small For the Sheldon 


The Sheldon mixes a batch a minute; turns out 3 
cubic feet at a batch; will keep six men humping. 
Big enough for any farm job; does anything a 
$400 mixer will do. Farmers are building silos, 
dairy barns and houses with it right along. At the 
same time it is theideal mixer for small jobs, for one 
man can operate it. On thousands of farms today 
the Sheldon is proving its great value. 


It is a batch mixer, the type approved 
by Uncle Sam’s experts. Gives a perfect mix 
very time. Made in several models—mounted on 
truck, skids or legs—sold with or without 
2H. P. engine. There’s a hand model, too. 


It is light, compact, easily moved. Dis- 
charges into wheelbarrow or directly into forms, 
and without being thrown out of gear. Has con- 
tinuous chain drive, clutch pully, tilting dis- 
charge, handy dumping lever—all these con- 
veniences of the high priced mixers. Grit-proof 
bearings, extra heavy gears, sturdy frame. 
Will stand up for years under h est use, 
without repairs. 


30 Day Trial Privilege 


Every Sheldon Mixer goes out under an 
Ironclad Guarantee. You don’t 
eed to take our word for a single 
laim. You have the privilege of 
trying it thirty days on your own 
work, It must prove satisfactory. 
It must make ¢ on the job 
or we will, Put a Sheldon to work 
n your next job, at our risk. 


48-Page Catalog Free, Postpaid 


Direct From Factory to You 
at Lowest PRE-WAR Prices 


Ours was one of the first factories in 
the country to reduce prices. Early last fall 
we cut them to practically “‘before-the-war” 
levels. At one quick whack weslashed them 
clear down to -rock—slashed them 
so low it’s impossible to cut them more. 


Don’t postpone ordering because 
you hope to buy a Sheldon cheaper. Prices 
won't be lower. We may have to raise 
em again unless labor costs come down, 
or unless we get the biggest volume of or- 
ders in our history. Get your labor saving, 
time saving, money making Sheldon NOW 
at our new hedrock prices—prices made 
direct-from-factory to you. 


’ Build Your Own 
2. Oa Free Plans fica: mur 
, You can build your own Sheldon at very low cost with the 
help of the free Blue Print Plans and instructions which 
we furnish with our iron and steel parts. Write for full 


information. 
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You ean buy a Sheldon Mixer for less Ss 
than the price of a cheap cultivator. Make —— : Book. 
ta part of your regular equipment. Write for Fy Saree = 

ir finely illustrated 48-page Catalog. It tells all eae — 

ut Sheldon Mixers and contains dozens of eps ee —— 

tters from farmers telling what the Sheldon has 

ne for them. Write for the Catalog, our Low ee ae 
Prices and our 30-Day Trial Privilege Offer. 
Start planning those money-saving improvements ym 


NOW. Mail the Coupon TODAY! 
SHELDON MFG. CO. 


BOX 880 NEHAWKA, NEBRASKA 











Best Machine on the Farm 
I think the concrete 
mixer I bought of you 
is one of the best ma- 
chines I have on the 
farm, and it paid for 
itself on one job by 
saving time and labor. 
—J.C. Lees, Buchanan, 
South Dakota, 








Beats Costly Machine 
The Sheldon does the 
work of Machines cost- 
ing far more mcney. I 
have used mine more 
than I expected and it 
has done the best work 
without any trouble or 
repairs.—Guy L. 
paytanen, Jamestown, 











= SHELDON MFG. CO., 
Box 880, Nehawka, Nebr. 
Send me your 48-page Mixer Book, Price List 
30-Day Trial Privilege Offer, and all about your 
free Blue Print Plans and 176-page Concreting 


No , t-- as Shora 


to be without a Shel- 
don. I have used it on 
foundations, cement 
tanks, walks, etc., and 
hired it out to ene 
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PROFITS $10,000 
IN SIX MONT 








Ben Koehler of Pulaski, Wis. is conductin 

this garage. He did $93,810.00 worth o 

business in the first six months after he 
started with $10,000 »fits. Koehler is only 
one of the thousands of M, 8. A.S. gradu- 
ates making good. 


A few weeks’ training at the M.S.A.S., the 
factory endorsed school in Detroit the Auto 
center, will enable you to have a business of 
your own, too, just as good as Koehler’s. 


M. S. A. 8S. training covers oxery point of 
knowledge and practice requi of a suc- 
cessful automotive mechanic. 


WE TEACH—Autos, Trucks, Tractors 
Tire Repairing, Brazing and Welding, and 
Battery repairing. 

FREE- Write today for particalare and 
124-page catalog. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


802 Auto Bidg. 3729 Woodward Ave. 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
| ed 


Auto Owners 


WANTEDI 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
pensive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process that 
eliminates Blew-Out—Stone- 
Bruise~.Rim Cat and enables 
us to sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE : 
GUARANTEE, 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and expl. 1ining our amazing intro- 
wy offer to owner agents. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETING COM- 
MITTEE APPOINTED 
Livestock producers of the cornbelt will 
| weleome the news of the appointment of 
the livestock marketing committee of 
| fifteen by J. R. Howard, president of the 





| American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
committee was appointed upon recom- 
mendation of the livestock marketing con- 
ference held in Chicago on October 8th. 
| Investigation of livestock marketing prob- 
| lems will be the first duty of the committee 
altho they may devote study to other 
| livestock problems as well. Results of 
these investigations will be reported to the 
various farm organizations and to confer- 
ences called by the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

Personnel of the committee was decided 
upon after considering over two hundred 
names of prominent livestock men recom- 
mended by a large number of farmers’ or- 
ganizations. Selections were made with an 
j} attempt to secure 
|all the various interests involved in the 

industry. Besides the regular committee 
members a list of alternates were named 
in order that a full attendance at all meet- 
| ings may be had. The chairman will be 
selected and the committee started to 
| work soon. All of the men are practical 
farmers and are in some way connected 
with big interests in the livestock industry. 

Members of the committee are: 
| J.M. Anderson, President of Equity Co- 

operative Exchange in St. Paul. 

Harry G. Beale, Treasurer of Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

W. J. - armichael, Secretary of National 








| Swine —— rs’ Associ iation. 
W. J ‘ochel, American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ por > Play 
C. E. Collins, President of Farmers’ 


Union of ¢ ‘olorado. 

E. H. Cunningham, Secretary of Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, 

Howard M. Gore, Livestock Breeder. 

C. H. Gustafson, President of Farmers’ 
Union Livestock Co., Omaha. 

8S. P. Houston, President of the Mis- 
souri Livestock Producers’ Association. 





J. B. Kendrick, President of the Ameri- 
= Ni ational Livestock Association. 
A. McKerrow, State Leader of Live- 
a. A Extension, Minnesota. 
H.W. Mumford, Livestock Marketing De- 
partment, Illinois Agricultural Association. 
J. H. Skinner, Dean of the College of 
Agriculture, Purdue University. 
A. Sykes, President of the Cornbelt 
Meat Producers’ Association. 
O. O. Wolff, President of the Kansas 
Agriculturg! Council. 
Alterriates are as follows: 
J. G. Brown, President of the Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Association. 





Hydro-United Tire Co. : 


A.| A.B. Cook, Commercial Cattle Feeder. 
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James Clemmens, Director of National 
Union of the American Society of Equity. 
| 

W. 5. Corsa, Livestock Breeder. 

John M. Evard, lowa Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

C. H. Hyde, Marketing Department, 
Oklahoma Farmers’ Union. 
| E.C. Lasater, Cattle Feeder. 
Wm. H. Pew, Livestock Breeder. 

James E. Poole, Representing Live-| 
ne Press. 
George Livingston, 
| Markets, U.S. Department of Agriculture. | 





| FITTING POWER TO THE FARM 


Continued from page 10 


can be used most economically. Much of | 
the labor saving which can be brought 
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Direct from Factory to You 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 
LOW PRICES 


| Don’t wait if you need any size or 
| style engine. NOW is the time to buy. 
Against Defects. 














Life Guarantee 

Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
operate when you get it. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Immediate f shipment. Write or wire } 
for New Big Engine C FREE. 


Wrrre ENGiIne Works 
1611 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 























Edwards “Reo” Metal 


on oe Edwards Reo’ Metal ; 
repairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, Tettatne 
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FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
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SCHOOL 


OF AUTO-TRACTORAVIATION 
45 SWEENEY BLOG. 


KANSAS CITY, 0. 


| One Thos writes L. 0. Ferrand, of Manson, lows. 
Others have done as weil for years with an 


in plowing, etc. The size of fields, the size “Man IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 
| of implements to be drawn, etc., have a| i eithendtemhmaenenhen> 
direct bearing upon the size of tractor that | | ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
Can supply with en- 

nereas- 


ft Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa, Bex 358 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


about by the use of mechdnical power is 
accomplished thru enabling one man to do 
the work that would require two or more 
men by other methods. This necessitates 
larger machinery and within reasonable 
limits, the larger the machinery that can 
be used on a given farm, the more work 
can one man perform. 

Mighty few farmers would buy a horse 
from a gypsy, itinerant horse trader or 
other individual whom they knew was not 
respousible or reputable. Somewhat the 
same general principle applies in the selec- 
tion of a tractor. It is wise to choose a ma- 
chine that is manufactured by a reputable 
company that is in position to render 
service thru the selling agent. A substan- 
tial company that is in business to stay 
will furnish parts, even tho the manufac- 
ture of certain models is discontinued, but 
the same is not true of companies that go 
out of business. 

Service is an exceedingly important 
factor in the successful operation of a 
tractor. The profit upon the investment 
depends upon keeping the machine run- 
ning all the time at such times as there is 
work for it to do. A few idle days just 
when it is badly needed may turn what 
would otherwise have been a profitable 
investment into a loss. In a general way 
service is of two kinds. First, it is essential 
that new parts can be quickly and easily 
obtained to replace any parts that are 
broken or become worn. When consider- 
ing the purchase of a machine, it is im- 
portant to find out whether anyone within 
convenient reach carries a full line of parts. 
It is not satisfactory to depend upon get- 
ting parts from a factory situated five 
hundred or more miles away. Too much 
time is required, even tho they give the 
most prompt service possible. 

Another form of service which is im- 
portant and which may be more necessary 
than the proverbial “friend in need,” is the 
expert help which may be required in 
making adjustments and repairs. Farmers 
do not expect free service, but when some- 
thing goes wrong with the tractor, they 
want someone who can put it in shape for 
work as quickly as possible and are willing 
to pay for it. The kind of service of this 
kind that is available is worth considering 
when deciding upon the tractor to buy. 

President Howard of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation recently ex- 
pressed his opinion that the tractor had 
come to stay and said he felt at times that 
he couldn’t get along without his, and yet 
a little later he might wish he had never 
seen it. This latter feeling was due to un- 
satisfactory service in making repairs. It 
is his opinion that better service could be 
rendered if tractor men were available as 
repair men instead of automobile experts. 

Men in your neighborhood who have 
farms about the size of your own and prac- 
tice the same type of farming as yourself, 
and who have been using tractors for a year 
or two, are a good source of information, 
but it must be remembered that the 
operator is an important factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of a tractor. The fact that 
a neighbor has succeeded is not conclusive 
evidence that you will succeed, and like- 
wise the failure of a neighbor is not an 
indication that a tractor would be a failure 
in your hands. So many farmers have 
demonstrated that a tractor is a profitable 
investment that the machine is not an 
experiment. The question that the in- 
dividual must decide is whether the right 
size and type of tractor would be a success 
in his hands and under his conditions. 

As mentioned at the beginning, this is a 
time when the most careful study must 
be made of every factor which enters into 
the cost of producing crops on the farm. 

(mong these factors the cost of power and 
the possibility of saving labor cost by the 
use of machinery rank high in importance. 
This applies not only to obtaining such 
new machinery and power as may be 
necessary to operate most efficiently, but 
uso to keeping the machinery on the 
farm in shape to give a maximum of service. 
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Reduced in Price— 
Unchanged in Quality 


U can buy THE BOYT HARNESS for less this season 
than you could a year ago, but it is still the same high quality work 
harness it always has been. It is the lowesi price work harness made, 

quality considered. 

THE BOYT HARNESS will give twelve to twenty years 
of satisfactory gervice. It will deliver service at a lower cost per year 
ae ae other harness. No other high quality harness is so moderately 
priced. 

Constructed of highest quality stock. Trimmed with non- 
rusting bronze hardware at more than eighty points. All straps operate 
in flat bearings to prevent cutting. All sewed laps subject to friction are 
caught with solid brass rivets to prevent ripping. One piece bridle con- 
struction. Unbreakable blinds. 


See THE BOYT HARNESS at your harness, hardware or imple- 
ment dealers. Write us today, giving your dealer's name, and get 
our latest circular which tells all bed this high quality work harness. 


Walter Boyt Company, Inc., 216 Court Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 


iol — Fm 


$95 Per Set 
The Standard Work Harness of America 


Your garden needs a Planet Jr. 


The success of your gardeh depends on thorough cultivation, 
which a Planet Jr. will do in a fraction of the time required by old 
methods, and with a fraction of the labor. Half an hour a day by the 
Planet Jr. method will keep the average home garden producing quan- 
tities of fresh vegetables all summer, For work in a small or moderate- 
sized garden, No. 17 is a remarkably handy and adjustable tool, 

4 There are 54 other Planet Jr. Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, 
Riding Cultivators, farm and garden implements for every purpose. 

Write for the free, 72 page, illustrated catalog describing Planet 

Jr. Implements and giving practical suggestions for their use. 


No. 17 Planet Jr. Single Wheel 
Hoe is the highest type of single 
wheel hoe made. The attach- 
ments for cultivating, hocing, 
hilling and plowing are all the 
finest of their kind. 
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he could go to his farm and not 
find a number of big, husky, 
drafters. Scattered thru the 
state of Indiana and in other 
states are a large number of 
stallions which have been bred amd grown on Mr. Cappel’s 
farm. Furthermore, animals of his breeding have been very 
prominent winners at some of our big shows, one of them 
winning the aged mare class at the Illinois state fair in 1920. 
His veterinarian reeantly wrote, “You should see one of Mr. 
Cappel’s colts. It is tem months of age and weighs well over 
1,050 pounds and is certainly the best colt in the state.” 

We are exceedingly proud of the cooperative work done by 
an Hlinois community thru the Champaign County Shire 
Breeder's Association. 

Champaign county has a great organization; has won for 
itself a national and possibly an even more widespread reputa- 
tiom with true cooperative 
work. During 1919 members 
planned and executed a tour 
of eshibition at a number of 
county and local fairs and even 
stormed the state fair and one 
or two other large shows and 
them nerved the great Inter- 
national. The animals con- 
stituting those exhibits were 
virtually hand picked by a 
committee of horsemen who 
visited the farms of the mem- 
bers of the assoriation and 
drafted animals of such age 
and description as would be 
necessary to compete in the 
various classes at the several 
shows. The net result was that 
when the horses came trium- 
phantly home from the sum- 
mer shows a total of one hun- 
dred and forty ribbons were 
brought back to be proudly 


laced in the office of the 
placed in 1e ofhce o ‘ Medl: ar Bella, foaled in 1916, first in the four-year-old class at the 192u 
London show; a dark brown mate of great weight and substance. 


Champaign County Farm Bu- 
reau. Financially the venture 
paid expenses and more ex- 
cept for two individuals who had to dig down in their pockets 
for a little cash. Champaign county is a hotbed of Shire en- 
thusiasm. George Riesteck of Urbana proves our statement 
that Shire mares are regular producers. In one season he has 
produced and grown fourteen colts from fifteen mares and 
those mares worked regularly thru the farming season. The 
cooperative movement s well started in Champaign county 
is destined to grow. The association is lending every encourage- 
ment to small breeders. Shire enthusiasts are an active lot of 
boosters and we may well expect breeders in other communities 
to organize and to work actively together. This is not a new 
movement except possibly in detail. The very fact of existence 
of the Shire is based upon cooperative breeding. The whole of 
England is virtually one 
community devoting itself 
to the production of Shire 
horses. The great stallions 
are patronized and the less 
worthy ones disposed of. 
For a long time this com- 
munity effort has been in 
progress and now as a re- 
sult we have the great 
‘Sh re 

Stallions of this breed are 
impressive sires. Their off- 
spring are continually 
ought by buyers for every 

rt of heavy draft work 
Thruout America wherever 
a real drafter is required we 
find the grade Shire. He is 
on the farm plowing a big- 





ger acreage, planting more 
corn or driving straighter 
rows. He is in the logging 


camp moving the heaviest 
loads ever put behind a 
team He is in the city 
doing duty under the most 
strenuous conditions He 
is in the splendid exhibition teams shown at our great fairs. 
We must well say that wherever there are good horses to be 
found we will find the Shire. As an improver of horses in a 
typical American community I am going to quote from the 
late Edwin Hobson, who said in his memorable “Forty Years 
With Shires,” ‘‘I have noted with interest and satisfaction the 
effect good Shire stallions have had on communities where 
they have been used regularly. Such communities have achieved 
considerable notoriety for good horses. There are localities 
thruout Illinois and estern Indiana and parts of other states 
where two or three Shire stallions following each other have 





Continued from page 15 





Truman’s Pondus Bridge Daisy, 19 years old, with eleventh colt at side. 
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THE SOVEREIGN SHIRE eS er 


where. Buyers visit those 
places regularly and are al- 
ways ready to buy any surplus 
stock just as soon as it has reached a marketable age. There 
are too many communities where their horses lack definiteness 
of type. There is no stallion that will so readily and surel 
suelo uniformity and draft characteristics so thoroly as will 
the Shire. The use of Shire stallions would put the horse busi 
ness of these different lo- 
calities on a much more 
— and much more 
y basis. It has 
a said a =~ that 
wherever i good 
horses, he ay a@ prosper- 
ous community. re the 
Shire a chance and he will 
accomplish wonders in add- 
ing prosperity to the com- 
munity. Shire colts border 
on the ideal specifications for 
a young drafter. The things 
we look for in a promising 
youngster are size with in- 
dications of growthiness com- 
bined with draft conforma- 
tion, a correct set of legs with 
quality of limb, high headed- 
ness embodying perfection of 
style thruout, and a straight 
way of going. All these quali- 
ties are found prominently 
in the makeup of a typical 
young Shire. They are big 
and drafty because they in- 
herit tendencies to be such. 
They are lusty and growthy 
for the same reason. Their 
natural slope of shoulder, 
their length of neck and their 
wideawake temperament en- 
able them to carry their heads 
well. Their makeup as thus briefly described enables them to 
move with all the grace and action we may require of young 
horses. At local horse shows Shire colts or gr: ae Shires quite 
regularly head the list. In Iowa a man who judges a large 
number of shows each year one time ponte A “I dislike to 
see a Shire colt come into the ring. Almost without exception 
I have to put him up; he is good in every way. This has hap- 
pened so often that I have become afraid that I shall be accused 
of being prejudiced toward Shires. Such is not the case but I 
can find more good points in Shire colts as a whole than in any 
other breed, hence the only possible thing is to let them win. 
The Shire has a worldw ide reputation as a sound horse. He 
has been made so by the rigorous conditions under which he 
he has been developed. An 
unsound horse could not 
survive the strenuous con- 
ditions to which draft horses 
have been subjected. 
English breeders long ago 
established regulations 
which prevented an un- 
sound horse from being 
used for breeding purposes 
Thus thru almost countless 
generations our modern 
Shires are backed by sound 
ancestry. The great sys- 
tem of shows as followed in 
England has been more than 
a material aid in building 
up this wonderful breed. 
The English plan of judg- 
ing has always been a most 
rigorous elimination. con- 
test. Only the ones abso- 
lutely sound have been 
allowed to compete in the 
final alignment. The win- 
ners in those contests have 
been recognized by the ranx 
and file of breeders as the 
proper ones to patronize. The humane ’aws of England have 
required that no lame horses appear in public. This has led to 
the sale and removal of unsound mares. These things have 
caused the Shire to develop a conformation remarkably free 
from defects. Soundness depends upon correct conformation. 
Often the sole determining factor between a desirable horse and 
one not wanted at any price is simply a difference in confor- 
mation. The Shire possesses a conformation that must remain 
essentially sound. 
The action of the Shire denotes the true draft horse. Since 
it is his business to move a load at a (Continued on page 115 
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The Fact That It Operates with Less Power 
Proves the Efficiency of the Papec Throughout 


—our catalog shows how Papec Ensilage Cutters save dollars for Papec owners 


HEN an ensilage cutter does more 
work with less power it proves that 
it is good not only in one feature but in every 
feature—that each part is in tune with every 
other part, and that all work perfectly to- 
gether. It is this fact that makes possible 


any silo, with any power, provided the speed of 
the cutting wheel does not fall below six hundred 
(600) revolutions per minute. We also guarantee 
that any Papec Cutter will cut and elevate 
more ensilage with the same power than any 
other blower cutter.”—This is your protect on. 
















our exceptional guarantee which protects you: - 
- é , ” Our catalog explains why we can make such 


a remarkable guarantee—why the Papec 
can save dollars for you— why you should 


Own Your Own Papec—It Pays 


“We Guarantee any Papec Cutter to throw and 
blow ensilage perpendicularly to the height of 








Slashing 13 ir. Cutter 
Price complete with 
Reductions Send today for new catalog and 1921 prices truck, 30 feet 

on all sizes of pipe, elbow, 


Tell us the size of your silo and what power you have, and 
See quotation we will tell you the right size Papec to buy. Use the coupon. Formerly £300 
“aaa PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 173 Main Street SHORTSVILLE, NEW YORK — to 

on other sizes With our 36 distributing houses the Papec dealer can give you F. O. B. Factory 
the same service as if the Papec were made in a nearby town 


“supreme with men who know" 


TERS RS RRR eee eee eee eee eee eee (Clip Coupon Here) Os 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY, SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. 


Papec Cutters. ext.a knives. 























rentlemen:—Without obligation on my part, you may send me your new catalog and 1921 prices. Tell me what size Papec 
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TOO MUCH RENT FOR RUNTS 
How much do you lose as a result of 
keeping runty livestock on your farm? 
What is the usual percentage of runts in 
the different classes of livestock that you 
keep? Why is a runt? How do you 
prevent runts? These are interesting 
questions to a man who raises livestock 
or feeds livestock with the idea of get- 
ting the most gain for the feed used. Per- 
haps you can answer them. But wouldn’t 
it be rather interesting to know the experi- 
ence of thousands of other men—the 
average loss and the means adopted to 
reduce the losses from this cause? 
In the better sires, better stock, move- 
ment that is now being carried on all over 
the country, one of the things being 
studied is the runt problem. It is based 
on the assumption that rents are now too 
high to give any space or feed to animals 


that are not capable of making normal 
growth. Farmers and stockmen them- 
selves are expected to furnish informa- 


tion on which recommendations can be 
based. A series of questions is being 
sent out, and after a time it is hoped some 
valuable information will be available. 
The questions asked give some pretty 
good clues as to what may be the prin- 
cipal reasons and it may pay to give them 
a little thought. Here are some of them 

“In what class of livestock do the most 
runts appear? 

“About how many of all your farm 
animals (excluding poultry) on the basis 
of every hundred born are runty, under- 
sized or otherwise of inferior develop- 
ment? 

“Pick out the three principal causes of 
stock on your farm from the fol- 
lowing list: (1) Inferior breeding; (2) Par- 
lice, worms, ete.); (3) Contagious 
disease; (4) Lack of adequate housing 
and care; (6) Exposure; (7) Accident; 
(8) Other causes. 

“Tn whs it stage of an animal’s develop- 

infane y or before we aning, shortly 

fter weaning, or later) does runtiness 
ppear chiefly? 

“In your experience, 
practical methods of 

Does it pay to try 
market size? 
lo what extent would your financial 
livestock be increased if 
runts—one-fifth, one-tenth, 


runty 


asites 


ment 


what are the most 
preventing runts? 


to raise runts to 


irns from 
had no 
or how much? 

“What is the proportion of runts in the 
poultry flock, the chief cause and the 
methods of prevention?” 

r answers to questions 


ret 


Several hundred 
like these ought to convince us that the 
time has come on our high-priced lands | 
to quit keeping runts, and probably they | 
will give us some new ideas as to how it | 
can be done. However, the chances are 


we know now that proper breeding and 
good housing and feeding and sanitation 


will do the trick.—C. G. 


HOW TO BURN A CARCASS 

When an animal dies, it is important to 
dispose of the carcass so that it will not 
be a source of contagion to other animais. 
I have especially in winter, 
the body of a hog, horse or cow, victim of 
some contagious disease, lying rotting out 
on a field. Such a carcass is full of disease 
germs and is a source of infection not 
only for the animals of the farmer who thus 


often see n, 


carelessly disposed of it, but also for the 
animals of all the other farmers in the} 
neighborhood. Every carcass should be 
viewed with suspicion, for often an animal 
clies of some contagious disease altho there 
are no outward symptoms to make it 
certain. We at one time lost a hog which 
we believed had been accidentally killed, 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


- HERE really 
should be no ar- 
gument about the 
efficiency of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs. 


When millions of 
people all over the 
world have obtain- 
ed satisfactory ser- 
vice from using 
their 


purchase is a safe 


“Champions,” 


investment for you. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
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NO. 67 
harness C. O. D., 
gubject to inspection. The $63.95 = 
dissatisfied after you have looked them over, return same to 


FACTORY TO Fan, itn 
Brass Trimmed Team Harness, $63.95 

t, after you have received the goods an and find a 

us and we will pay all charges, ~ iy" -inch, short 


ee 

Send No Money. Just mention No. 67 and we will cree 
be perfectly satisfactory. If for any ty you would be 
and 


check, spotted front and nose band, br rosettes 
SY long at's side checks. Lines—1- -_ » feet, with snaps. 
Hames—No. 9 bound balls, bolt 









Tressel is inch 6 feet long, 
on front 





an 

Breast Stra 
Martingales—1%-inch, %-inch , ootine fee, genes, Bands—Fol 
Price (less collars and tie stra With -inch traces, 
SEND FOR OUR _— ILLU Bharar ) CATALOG, which shows 
Overalis, Gloves and m other at iGHT M ERCHANDISE co. 


with 
ch jayer, lazy straps folded 
lines add 85e. 


1%-inch 
te line of a om. ! Shoes, 





and up tor a 2%@inch Hog! Fence. Lowest prices Barbed Wire 
Heavy all No. 9 Stock F ‘ence, Gates, Steel Posts, etc. Our 
Direct From Factory to User method is the cheapest. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Every fence builder should investigate our high quality, 


rust-resisting, Open Hearth Steel Fences. Fully guaran- 


teed. We me ee Pree Trial. Save you 20 to 90 
rcent. Write for our big 


‘ree Fence Bargain Book. 


=a INTERLOCKING FENCE C9. 
bat T) BOX 220 MORTON, ILLS. 


Thirty-nve years experience. Send 
model or sketch for opinion as to paten- 
tability. Free “Inventors Guide”. 


Highest references and personal attention assure best results. 


Franklin H. Hough, 516 Wash. Loan & Trust Bidg. Washington, D.C. 































to solicit orders 
for lubricating 
aints. Salary or commission. 


OR OIL CO., Cleveland, O. 
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and therefore we neglected the burying | 
of it for nearly two days. After a week 
several more of the hogs became sick, and | 
finally it developed that the disease was | 
cholera. Likewise, a horse may sometimes | 
die of charbon without any visible signs | 
of swelling. 

The only safe way is to burn every car- 
cass, and do the job well. A carcass only 
partly consumed may not have been 
touched by the flames on the inside at all, | 
where most of the germs are. Therefore, | 
if left in this state, the carcass may still 
be a source of contagion. Usually we are | 
advised to burn the carcass at the place | 
of death, but mostly it is impossible to do | 
so because of fire risk. No one can make | 
a fire in the barn or in any other building. | 
To move a dead body is perfectly safe if | 
the moving is done in the right way. The 
careass should not be dragged, but should | 
be placed on a sled and hauled away. Be-| 
fore placing the animal on the sled, tie the | 
tail down tightly, and put the head in an | 
old bag, so that no blood or discharges will 
be lost on the way. Also sprinkle the} 
careass with a disinfectant either before | 
or after it is placed on the sled. 

Sometimes it is difficult to make the 
careass burn up completely. It takes a 
good fire to do the work well. For facilitat- 
ing matters, a shallow hole can be dug in | 
the ground and a few stones or rocks | 
placed around. Put some old irons on the 
stones across the hole, and roll the animal | 
on top of the irons. As the carcass is thus 
elevated from the ground, there is a better 
draft all around. A few lumps of knotty 
wood and some dry straw placed in the 
hole will make a good fire, which can be | 
kept going till the carcass is almost en- 
tirely consumed. Burning in this way is 
easier than burying, for a carcass must be 
buried deeply, or it will be exhumed by 
dogs.—C. O. 


RAISES ALL HIS OWN STOCK 


All the stock finished for market on the 
farm of V. A. Alsott of Pocahontas county, 
[owa, is raised where it is fed. For many 
years Mr. Alsott has been following this 
system and finds it satisfactory. He has| 
. herd of eighteen purebred Herefords for 
the production of cattle. He maintains a 
herd of Chester White sows, many of them 
purebreds, some registered, and at the 
same time has a flock of sheep which he 
carries for producing market stock. 

In this manner, he says, he always gets | 
good stock to be fed out for the market. 
[t pays in the end to have quality, he 
tated, even for ordinary purposes, as| 
purebred stock: pays him better than | 
common grades. | 

While several of the sows are registered 
and a registered boar is always used he 
loes not. attempt to keep up the registra- 

mn of the younger stock, following these 
methods only to get a better class of stock 
hat will have the proper quality when 
offered on the market. He figures register- 
ng market pigs an unnecessary expense, 

nee they are shipped to market as soon 
ready. He stated while some of his 
stock is unregistered, it is very good be- 
ise he has been improving it right along. 

He has a fifty acre clover pasture on 

hich he runs the stock, which gives them 
wth and puts on some fat. After run- 
ing the cattle and sheep in the clover 
ture, they are turned into the oat 
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| Special Low 
a Factory Price 


Beat the Coal Shortage with the Ottawa Log Saw and make big 
money. Cut your entire winter's fuel supply quick, then make big 
profits sawing wood for others and selling wood in nearby towns, Pro- 
vides cheapest and most plentiful fuel at a cost of about 1c a cord. 
Do the work of 10 to 15 able-bodied men at one-tenth the cost with the 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Power 


Pulls Over 4 H-P. Makes 810 saw cuts a minute, Direct gear 
drives saw—no chains to tighten; no keys; noset screws, 4-cycle Frost 
Proof Engine with counter-balanced crank shaft, Oscillating Magneto 
Ignition, no batteries ever needed, and Automatic Governor with 
Speed Regulator. Uses little fuel. Easy to operate, As easily moved by one 
man as wheelbarrow, When not sawing, engine runs pumps, feed grinders, etc, 


30 Days Trial. EveryOttawa Cash or Easy Terms. Get our 
shipped on 30 days trial, Must fulfill payment plans of purchase and find 
“fp Ottawa Guarantee, For near- out how easy it is toown an OTTAWA 

20 years we have been selling direct Saw. It will soon pay for itself. 








pam Sassen to users, saving them with logs to eut can not afford to be without 
thousa of dollars. Now over 10,000 thi 4 Sav, and he can soon own it under our 
satisfied users all over the world. wonderful selling plan. 


Write at once for Special » 


Any man 





















Easy to Move from 


Cut to Cut 








Speciai Offer f32 8.9. 


Factory Price; also Free Book, fully illustrated, show- 
ing how thousands of Ottawa users have paid for 
ir log saws ina few weeks. Don’tdelay, It costs noth! 
to investigate, Just send your name and address on a posta 
card for complete information and special introductory offer. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO, 
2123 Wood Street Ottawa, Kansas 
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See How Buckles 


HARNESS 


ee 5 this harness at our risk. Costs you nothing if after 30 days trial 
it fails to prove to be the strongest, most durable and most satisfac- 
tory harness you ever saw—return atour expense. W. Harness 
has no buckles or rings to destroy straps. No loops or billets, No 
holes in straps to weaken them. Fits any size work horse by quick 
adjustment. We let you be the judge of its positive superiority. 
Send No Money— 
Take It at Our 
WALSH Harness will outwear 
two sets of ordinary harness, 


Other Harness 
We've thousands of letters from farm- 
ers all over the U. S. who use WALSH 






Tear 
Straps 












Harness and noother. Costs lessthanother harness, 
and is actually worth more, Has many new improve- 
ments, like built-in hame fastener, safety neck yoke 
lock, quick detachable throat ee | improved 
breeching, etc. Madein allstyles—back pads, = 
breechingless, side backers, etc. Our Free 
Walsh Harness 


and is four to five times stronger. 
The strongest harness made 

cause it has no holes in straps, no 
buckles—no rings to cut straps in 
two. Testitfor yourself. Savere- 
pair bills by using Walsh Harness. 


JAMES M. WALSH, President, WALSH HARNESS CO. 





















Dept. 515 Milwaukee, Wis. . tells of : 
_-s Send for it. Mail 
Sold for Cash, or Coupon today. 


On Easy Terms 





bble as soon as harvest is over. After 
ng taken off the clover pasture, the 
s are finished on corn and tankage. He | 
s that good quality hogs will use the 
| to best advantage in the Jong run. 
here are not many farms where all 
market stock is produced where it is 
In this ease the owner insists on good 
ty while producing his own cattle, 
nd sheep. After a start is secured, 

ls it cheaper in the end to have 

ty for the foundation because the 








“XA ¢/ WALSH HARNESS CO., t 

' Dept. 515 Milwaukee, Wis. y 
Without obligation on my part, send free illustrated 

& book, prices, terms and 30 day free trial offer on a 
Walsh Harness, 

: ‘ 
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tock does better on the feed given 
in be put on the market in a shorter 


L—J. M. C., Ill. 


| William C, Linton, 1632 National Union Bidg, , Washington, D.C. | 


Successful Farming adver- 
tisements are guaranteed. 


TENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED 


“I i Free onTequest. 


nventor’s Adviser’ Sent 


















COMFORTS FOR PIGS PAY BIG 
The happy contented pig grows and 
ttens the most rapidly according to John 

M. Evvard of the lowa experiment sta- 

tion; it is the comfortable pig that is the 

I ippiest and most contented. Now it 

isn’t necessary to keep the pig in the 

pass or, but it is necessary that he has a 
ymfortable bed and a comfortable place 

or his bed. Your aim is to make the pig 

big. The growing pig, the boar, the brood 
sow, all need considerable exercise even 
tho they need a good place to rest when 
the need and desire comes upon them. 
jut the fattening hog gets fat more 
rapidly when he doesn’t run around or 
stand disconsolately wearing the fat off 

Comfortable quarters and a comfortable 

bed make pig heaven, where porkers wax 

fat and re fom dividends to their owners. 








PORK THAT MISSES THE PLATTER 

Continued from page 64 
and address of the producer, the number 
of hogs marked, and the tattoo number or 
lett Te W hen the carcasses came on the 
killing floor the inspector noted the tattoo 
number of those sent to the retaining 
room. From these two sets of records it 
was easy to trace out the farms from which 
diseased hogs came.. The following case 
illustrates how effectively the tattoo 
traces the farm that is shipping tuber- 
culous hogs: 

“We his ave a district in Nevada where no 
hogs are shipped in fer feeding and only 
a very few for breeding purposes. Dairy- 
ing is carried on extensively and there is a 
high percentage of tuberculosis among 
the hogs. The hogs are marketed thru 
an agent, and when ready for shipment 
one or more carloads are gathered at the 
shipping point, where they are weighed, 
thrown together, and sent to the packing 
house. The packers charge the owners a 
fixed commission for the work of sl: aughte r- 
ing and putting the meat on the market. 
When there are losses from condemnations 
the amount is prorated among all of the 
shippers. We tattooed a shipment from 
this valley. The hogs came from several 
farms and were shipped in the usual way. 
he post-mortem report showed that three 
hogs had been condemned, and the tattoo 
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~CONCRET 


Its feed corn not seed 
corn so why throw it in 
the mud? A concrete 
Feeding Floor in the 
hog lot will turn every 
grain into pork. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


Have Won Grand Champion Carload Lot 
at The International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicage, for The Past Three Years. 


THEY ARE THE HOGS YOU WANT 


WRITE for our Free 24-Page Booklet— 
“You Can't Go Wrong with Silver's 
Hampshires’’—facts that should interest 
any one raising hogs. 

ALSO, Our Private Sale List of ng 
and Fall Boars, Open Gilts, 4. BRED 
SOWS AND GILTS (350 bred for 
spring farrow, for Sale). All Cholera 
Immune, and backed by the “Silver 
Guarantee”’. 

Write at once. Postcard will bring both. 

WICKFIELD FARMS 
P.F. Silver, Proprietor, Box 15, Cantril, lowa. 


4 
BRED SOW SALE 


MARCH ELEVENTH, 1921 














marks revealed that two of them came 
from one farm and one from another. 
The agent charged the two men with their 
respective losses, the other shippers re- | 
ceiving full value for sound hogs. This 
was such a good example of the benefits 
to be derived from raising healthy hogs 
that the farmers requested us to start the | 
work of cleaning tuberculosis out of the | 
valley immediately.’ 

Government men are now doing tat- 
tooing work at various markets and by 
tracing up the farms from which the ship- 
of diseased hogs come they have 
succeeded in cleaning out a good deal of 
t = erculosis from herds of cattle. Recent 
eports show that a large percentage of the 
men who learn in this way that there is 
infection on the farm are ready and 

nxious to have it cleaned out as rapidly 
as possible. Recently eighteen lots of 
hogs at Waterloo, Iowa, were tattooed 
in three consecutive days. There were 
one hundred and fifty-three hogs in the 
lots } and fifty-five of them were found on | 
‘ nination of the carcasses to be more | 
tubercular. That was about a} 
f the hogs shipped, a very high | 
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Tried sows, fall and spring gilts. Everyone a 
good one and of the most popular breeding. 

Herd headed by Carmine’s Arch Back First, 
a worthy son of Arch Back King and Lady 
Carmine. 

It will pay you to travel a long way to attend this 
sale. It will pay you to breed these hogs. 

Write For Catalogue 
Meredith Hog Farm, Des Moines, lowa 
E. T. Meredith, Owner, Lynne P. Townsend, Mgr. 
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tiens, pictures, fist. Ay? . 
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lustrated Pre setatr, T . *) * 4 
er in Insect t. k 
fielstala hae Guernsey Calves 
and older stock. Grade calves $25each. Registered 
animals $40 and higher. Burr Oak Farm, Whitewater, W's. 
an Large profitable 
kind and best blood lines. Falls pigs $25.00 a 
. * pair. Write for Catalog. .W Rachash, Macomb. It. 

WHEN YOU WANT Bolstein or Gurnsey 
=u Calves, write to Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
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OFFICES AT 
Atlanta Indianapolis Portland, Oreg. 
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How to FEED 
Live Stock 




















Mead‘ Cycle Company: i : 


Fistula = Poll E i 





Fleming's Fistotorm a bottle Money 
it it iefae Send for Vest Pocket Adviser. 
200 Horse and Cattle 


and other 3 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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mtage, but dairy districts often 
urnish just such conditions. In the whole 
United States the percentage of tuber- 
losis is around nine. 

The fact that many of the central 
markets are now receiving large numbers 
of hogs direct from the individual farms by 
motor truck should make the application 
of the tattooing system and the tracing of 
tuberculosis infection more practicable. 
Hogs shipped by rail are often mixed at 
the country shipping point and it is im- 
possible to trace their origin once they 
have been put aboard the cars. However, 
some means may be provided whereby 
hogs may be marked before they are 
mixed with animals from other farms. 

At first thought it may seem a dis- 
advantage to the individual farmer to have 
his diseased hogs singled out in this man- 
ner, but it is not. If his animals are 
healthy it will be an advantage ‘to him to 
have the buyer know it. If they are not 
healthy it will be to his advantage to know 
that .this destructive disease is on his 
farm. It points to the fact that the cattle 
on the place are not in sound health and 
gives him a chance to get rid of the in- 
fection, perhaps before it has done much 
damage. The man who tries to produce 
healthy animals is going to be the winner 
in the future. The whole trend of the 
times is to fight disease, not simply be- 
cause it is commonsense from a human 
health standpoint, but because it is good 
sense from the standpoint of profit- 
making. On a farm in Illinois where a 
whole herd of cattle was found tuberculous 
a part of the hogs that had been finished 
for market were sold off and it was found 
that there was a very high percentage of 
the disease among them. This farmer is 
now convinced that a clean herd of hogs 
pays. When the remainder of the bunch 
of hogs was shipped to the market the 
packer who had bought the first ship- 
ment refused to have anything to do with 
the others. 

Fighting tuberculosis in hogs is a fairly 
simple matter. It differs greatly from the 
problem presented to the cattle owner, for 
the hog of the present 4ay is an ephemeral 
creature that goes to theKilling floor with 
the baby fat still on @iis ribs. Cattle, 
especially dairy cattle, remain on the 
farm several years and purebreds and 
feeders are shipped about the country a 
great deal. There is not much necessity 
for testing hogs to determine whether the 
are tuberculous except in the case of he 
of purebreds, and an increasing number of 
these are being tested every year. The 
intradermal method is used, the tuberculin 
being injected at the base of the left ear, 
and the reliability of the reaction is almost 
a hundred percent. 

It is the general opinion among those 
experienced in dealing with tuberculosis 
problems that as the plague is cleared out 
of the herds of cattle it will disappear 
from tae herds of swine because of the 
fact that the latter are taken off the 
farms so early in life and do not transmit 
the disease from one to another to any 
great extent. The first thing, therefore, is 
to get at the fountain head which is in 
the cattle barn. When the reactors have 
been removed the next thing is to clean 
up the premises, disinfecting the barns 
and lots and removing the manure, for it 
is possible for hogs to get the infection 
thru the manure from cattle that have 
long been dead, perhaps for many months. 
The hog is particularly susceptible and on 
practically all farms where the cattle have 
the disease the hogs have it also. 

But there are other ways, ways that 
are very effective in spreading the de- 
stroyer all over a neighborhood as well as 
from one kind of animal to another. The 
creamery is a fertile source. Here the 
milk or the cream comes from all farms 
nearby. Some of them may be free of the 
disease. Others may be foul with it. The 
skimmilk or buttermilk is a mixed product 

Continued on page 86 
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Two Great National Indus- 
tries Unite in Producing 
the Finest in Wrought Steel 
Hardware and Carpenters’ 
Tools 





ECOME acquainted with these 
dependable products. 
STANLEY Wrought Steel 

Butts, Hinges, Drawer Pulls, Bolts, 
Brackets, Screen and Garage 
Hardware, will be a constant 
source of satisfaction. 


STANLEY Carpenters’ Tools are first in 
the minds of all who know good tools. 
A STANLEY Hammer, Screw Driver, 
Plane, Rule, Level and Bit Brace will save 
many a dollar and afford you pleasing 
profitable hours. 








Catalogs on request. Another 
STANLEY product is Storm 
Sash Hardware; ask your 
dealer to show it to you. Or 
write us for folders SF-2. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
Main offices and plants: 
NEW SRTTAIN, CONN. 


Branch offices: % 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle = 











Beinn Adjusted To Fit Any Horse 


never injures. 
Don’t buy a 
LR FitZall with 





One Collar 


@That’s Sure to Fit 


N ordi 

* only until it chan, 
Adjustable collar will fit any horse all the time, 
fat or =. F SSS eeteeieaty, never —— hey | 
in. imp paineouZ 


itZall Adjustable Collars 


6 sizes in 
each collar 
17 to 20 
19 to 22 


Standard, properly designed, collars with a patented 
adjustable Feature that provides four perfect-fitting sizes ta costs 
n extra. It saves the price and the nuisance of sweat 
pads, distributes pressure evenly over the horse’s shoulders— 


te collar for every horse— use one /# 


harness. In use nine years on thousands of 
farms and for heavy industrial hauling. Fully guaranteed. 


Be yore Gasler cnn!t cxapiy you, we will, Write for bookiet of val- 
JOHN C. NICHOLS CO. 


1802 Erie Street, 
a Makers of the Famous “Master Brand” 


yx 


Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed. They save you money. 
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facturers of goods in this country who 
manufactured those goods under a pro- 
tective tariff and sold the goods or traded 
them in foreign countries for vegetable 
oils, which they bought on an unprotect- 
ed market. ~ That 750,000,000 pounds 
of vegetable oil affected the pocketbook 
of every man who has a cow that gives 
more milk than the family consumes and 
also the pocketbook of every farmer who 
raises corn and every cotton grower in the 
country and hog raiser in the country, 
and every peanut grower in the country. 
We ought to demand as much protection 
as that manufacturer got who traded for 


, that oil, on the product which he traded 





Just what the world has developed as 


AND THIS IS THE BEGINNING | for the oil. 


“That is not arguing for a high protec- 


a meat producer may be seen by contrast- | tive tariff; it is arguing that the farmer be 
ing the modern pig with his ancient fore-| given the same consideration in tariff 
father. The “wild boar” shown above is| matters as industry gets and that is the 


alive today as this picture taken at the | least we ought to be satisfied with. * 


Iowa experiment station proves. He is the 


- 


“There is a side to cooperative market- 


original hog, and what we have today in ing which is not often considered which I 


bya 
the best and you will alwaysjhave the best”’ | y 


our _ have come from hogs like him | really believe is worth much serious con- 
ong slow process of selection. “(Choose | sideration. I refer to the economic ad- 


antages of vgenene marketing. In all 


is an old proverb, in nothing more true|this work which we are doing we must 
than in breeding livestock, be it swine or|look bevond the dollars. The dollar is 


other livestock. 


fi 


MORE THAN A MILLION STRONG | is the development of citizens 
process of marketing the farmers of this 


Continued from page 13 


essential, important, we must have it— 


ght for it if necessary; but the nag thing 
ip. By a 


all that you have produced now, at one country can be trained to work together 


time, and pay me.’ 


and think together, creating a civic force 


“And the farmer has done it and be-| in this country which speaks for our future 
cause more products have been thrown up-| welfare. That force will operate in other 
on the market at one time than the] ways than marketing, once we learn to 
stomachs of the American people can| work and think together. Again, if a 
digest at that one time, the load depresses | farmer carries an interest in his product 
the market and the bankers take that|beyond the local market, out into the 


money which we have gotten on the de-| 


iarkets of the world—for we sell in the 


pressed market and loan to speculators} markets of the world—then that broader 
who buy the stuff at the low price and| interest, that continued interest is going 


market it thru the consumptive year, al-| ¢, 


) give him a broader knowledge of world 


ways at a profit. The least which we can | affairs and world considerations and world 
demand in asserting our rights is that we | markets and is going to take him out of the 


have a credit as farmers W hich will extend is 


olation of the farm and make him a 


not over the productive year alone, but| broader and better citizen and for those 


thru the consumptive year in order that | two latter reasons alone the matter of co- 


we may market our crops orderly. We operative marketing is well worth most 
must go to our banks and demand that, | serious consideration. 1 hope we can be 
not as a privilege, but as our right, and | able to follo « up our studies of cooperative 


not until we get that right are we ready to| », 
proceed definitely and conclusively with I 
any marketing program. * * * * *j4; 


1arketing in the interest of the nation. 
have said many times that the founda- 
on of America, the heart of America, is 


Another important matter which is|¢he farm home where you and I live. I 


coming up and which American agriculture | », 


“ally believe if we are going to succeed 


is going to be united upon is import duties. | and continue as a nation, if we are going 


I don’t care to argue tariff with you. I} ¢, 
have asked every state federation to ap-| , 
point a tariff committee to investigate and | ¢, 
consider carefully the needs of that state |, 
with regard to tariff legislation. It may | ¢, 


» build up agriculture as it should be, 
e have got to give our very first thought 
» our farm life and our farm home and I 
m not going to be satisfied until every 


irm home is as good as any other home in 


be that these men will not want import! the country and every farm school is as 
duties at all. I don’t know. But we pro-| good as any city school. 
* « 


pose to have one man from each state 
meet at our Washington office for a week 


* * * * 7 * 


“T want us as farm bureau people to 


or whatever time is necessary, and care-| never forget that the unit of our organiza- 
fully survey the whole matter of import) tion is the county farm bureau and that 
duties from the standpoint of national | our servant out in that unit is the efficient 
welfare, and I ask the states to give this| county agent. Let us tie our work up so 
matter immediate and careful attention. closely with that county agent that we 
But there are some things which I want can get the cooperation that we cannot 
to call your attention to with regard to get thru any other source. 


importation at this time. Last year we 


“Let us not overlook the county home 


exported eighteen million bushels of corn demonstrator who is working right along 


and imported ten million, I believe it was 
—a difference of eight million bushels. 
Now. the imported corn didn’t amount to 
much except as those fellows over at 
Chicago used it as a leverage to break 
prices, and they did it. But we are getting 
into this country now imported Cuban 
molasses which is used in the manufacture 
of aleohol—not Cuban molasses for feed- 
ing purposes, that is a different proposition 
but for the manufacture of alcohoi—to 
replace daily 125,000 bushels of our 
American corn and that corn will make 
just as good alcohol for manufacturing 
purposes and other purposes as Cuban 
sugar will make. Last year there was im- 
ported into this country 750,000,000 
pounds of vegetable oils. Who imported 








with the county 
agent and is ab- 
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solutely essential to our American civiliza- 
tion if we are to get those farm homes 
which are going to make our national life 
what it must be, if we are to continue on 
a sustaining basis let us support and 
extend the work of those splendid women 
who are doing this home demonstrating 
work thruout the land and now since 
the women are equal in citizenship 
with us, let us put the county farm bureau 
on that same basis. 
« * - * + * ~ 

“TI want to ask you as farmers, in the 
next year and all succeeding years, that 
you help us as farm bureau officers to plow 
straight furrows; we want to plow straight 
furrows not only as an organization but as 
farmers and citizens and remember that 
if we cut and cover, we are not doing good 
plowing.” 

One of the outstanding features of the 
entire meeting was the session at which 
farm women provided the program of 
discussion. The presentation of no subject 
on the program for the three days was 
received with any more hearty approval 
than the subject of “Women’s Place in 
Farm Organization,” as presented by 
Mrs. J. C. Ketcham of Michigan and Mrs. 
Sewall of Indiana. 

That women are to have a more definite 
part and place in the farm bureau or- 
ganization than they have had thus far 
is evident from the sentiment of this meet- 
ing as expressed in the first of the set of 
resolutions adopted. It is a fitting recog- 
nition of the importance of women in the 
welfare of agriculture and country life 
and extends a welcome to farm women to 
participate fully in the councils of the 
organization. It is an evidence that the 
most important factors in the welfare of 
agriculture and of the nation are not to be 
overlooked or overshadowed by the 
problems which seem to demand urgent 
attention. The fact that the farm home 
and life on the farm are the foundation 
and that the problems of marketing, trans- 
portation, credit, etc., are important 
principally because they directly affect 
the well-being of farm people and farm 
homes, is putting the emphasis in the right 
place and not mistaking the means for the 
end. 

The real and definite action on the part 
of the delegates assembled came in the 
adoption of the report of the resolutions 
committee. An excellent set of resolutions 
were adopted which not only reflect the 
attitude of the organization on the 
principal problems of the day, but also 
reflect the lines along which the work of the 
organization will be developed. They are 
in a measure a chart or guide for the com- 
ing year and each delegate went home pre- 
pared to help carry out the constructive 
program in his or her own state, county, 
or district. The success of the program 
and the extent to which the organization 
can serve the needs of the membership 
depend upon the degree of support given 
by the individual members. 

The resolutions may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

After calling attention to the fact that 
“The federation is now, both in financial 
support and in number of members, the 
strongest organization of farmers which 

Continued on page 98 























these vegetable oils? Largely manu- 
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He feels the 
first tesinge 


Sloatrrs Na 
| 












Liniménit (=) 
relieves rheumatic ~:::~ 
aches and pains 


EEP Sloan’s Liniment _ handy applies with- 
to put the “feel good” back out rubbing 


into the system. All it needs is just 
one trial — a little applied without 
rubbing, for it penetrates —to convince 


you of its merit in relieving rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, lumbago, neuralgia, 
lame muscles, stiffness, bruises, pains, 
backaches, strains, and the after- 


effects of exposure. Sets quick 4 
warming relief 


The congestion is scattered, promptly, 
cleanly, without effort, economically. 
You become a regular user of Sloan's 
Liniment, adding your enthusiasm to 
thousands of other friends the world 
over, who keep it handy in case of 


need. 

Good for the live stock, too. 35¢ 
Don’t let your live stock suffer from neglect. 7O+ 
Keep them free from the pain of strained $140 


tendons, the aches and pressure of swellings, 
lameness, bruises — with Sloan's Liniment. 
Its use for 39 years recommends it to you. 


Three sizes—The bigger the bottle the 
greater the thrift. Largest size contains six 
times as much as the smallest. Get yours 
today at any druggist. 


Sold by DEALERS you know and can trust. 
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E Hayes is more than a mere machine designed to 
drop seed into the ground at given intervals. It repre- 
sents a system ot “Human-Hand” planting; a system 

which in 35 years of successful use has positively proved that 
it increases crops. 

On nearly 300,000 farms astonishing results have been 
seen. Even the first year the difference is marked—the profit 
increase usually being several times the cost of the planter. 
And, better still, these increasescontinue. Many Hayes Four- 
Wheels are giving valiant service today after 18, 20, 25 and 
even 30 years of use. 

Bigger crops; fields free from wasteful “bare spots;” bigger 
rofits year after year; these are what the Hayes Four- Wheel 
rings you. 

The Hayes Four-Wheel is sold on a Big-Crop Guarantee 
basis. This guarantee says that if the Hayes Four-Wheel fails 
to produce a better stand you may return it and the full pur- 
chase price will be refunded. 

Why wait? Each year means LOSS for you. See the 
local dealer now. Place your order for a Hayes Four-Wheel 
and count your first increase next harvest. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Dept. 10, Galva, Ill. 


HAYES 


FOUR-WHEEL PLANTER 
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nec stn 
clipping puts pep 
into horses. 

Clipped horses off quick- 

. rest well at night, get the 
Pin 'tencht of ther food and 
are fit and ready. 

N Ids, stiffness or other 
ginenta, to which horses low 
in vitality are easy prey. 

Heavy spring work takes vi- 
tality from unclipped horses. 
That’s why farmers who value 
horsepower clip in the spring. 
uthorities urge it. It pays big. 
This. Stewart No. 1 Ball 
et stints ora 

lippi lasts a lifetime. or clip» 
pa og iS an as well. Complete, $14.00 


More Wool Money 


Shear with a Stewart Ma- 
chine. Leaves no ridges— 
gets 15% more wool. Saves 
time, makes money. Nocuts. 
Easy for anyone to use. 

If you have a Stewart Clipping 
Machine, get a Stewart shearing 
attachment. If not, get a Stewart 
No. 9 bal ay earing Ma- 

hine. you have an engine, 
write for Catalog No. 69. Chouert jie. 8 


Your dealer has Stewart Machin or you 
can buy from us— send $2 with order, pay 
balance on arrival. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. AB 116 © SGOO _ Roosevelt Road, Chicago 































the i 
horse a few hours time, See! A 


DON'T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped: 
Hock or Bursitis 

FOR 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 

W.F. Young, INC. 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


A GUARANTEED REMEDY FOR 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Save calf, cow and herd by the 
use of Aborno. Easily ad- 
ermic syr- 












Tag pest 
identifeation for Hogs, Sheep and 
address and number stamped on tags. 
request, 





repre . “The easy,nu- 
Dehorning is Gruel 233: 
to treat calves 3 to 10 days old with = Chemical 
Hornstop. boc tube pp. One application stops growth 








VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry or this 


depart ment Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 





remedies ribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
| should consult our advertising columns, as in mony 
| cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble wit 
which animals are afflicted and on account of having 
been scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists. Address all communications to Veterinarians 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

A number of years ago the writer knew 
a farmer who was having trouble with his 
hogs, especially the pigs and half-grown 
shotes. They took the scours, often be- 
came wormy and shaggy haired, many 
that started out promisingly degenerated 
into runts. The farmer was discouraged, 
ascribing his non-success to “‘loss of luck” 
in raising hogs. Hearing that a stock 
remedy salesman was in the neighborhood 
he asked him in thinking to try his 
remedies. 

The stock remedy man was honest. He 
looked the premises over and told the 
farmer that it would be useless to feed 
remedies until the entire premises were 
cleaned and disinfected. The farmer ac- 
cepted his advice. The accumulated 
manure and filth were dug up and hauled 
out to the fields. Disinfectants were ap- 
plied liberally everywhere. Lime was 
scattered freely over the yards. The ef- 
fects were quickly noticeable. The pigs 
began to look thrifty again and losses 
practically ceased. Cleaning up coupled 
with liberal use of germicides turned this 
farmer’s luck. Pigs will not thrive where 
there is diseased manure and earth laden 
with the eggs of worms. Removing these 
is invariably the talisman that drives 
away the frequen} run of “bad luck” in 
the raising of hogs. 

Mange—lI have a pet cat which has quite a 
breaking out on y and especially on head 


and ears and seems to have a terrible itch. It ap- 
pears rather dry and scaly. I wish to know if there 
is anything that can be given to him, inwardly, that 


will rid him of disease. I have been putting on 
sulphur ointment. This seems to clear it up for a 
while but it returns as bad asever. The catis six 
months old.—J. B., Illinois. 

Clip off the hair and serub the affected parts 
clean with hot water, soft soap and a little washing 
soda. When dry rub in a five percent ointment of 
salicylic acid very thoroly once a day until the 
seurfy skin is removed. When that has mn ac- 
complished, rub in daily en ointment composed of 
one part of flowers of sulphur, one-half part of 
potassium carbonate and four parts of lanolin. 
Provide a new clean bed. To spots on eyelids or 
around eyes, apply by rubbing every three days an 
ointment of one part of balsam of Peru and eight 
parts of lanolin. 


Diabetes—My horse seems to have kidney 
trouble; he has been sick for about ten months. He 
is very sore on the back, and is so weak that he 
staggers. When worked hard he will not eat and 
every half hour passes urine which is white and 
stringy.—E. D., N. Y. 

The symptoms indicate diabetes, but it is quite 
possible that the bladder is the seat of the trouble 
which would be cystitis. Such a serious condition 
should be treated by a trained veterinarian who wi 
flush out the bladder with antiseptics and as- 
tringents and possibly may have to remove my 
or a stone. Meanwhile allow flaxseed tea to drink, 
see that all feed is sound, as moldy hay commonly 
causes diabetes insipidus, and mix a dram of boric 
acid in the feed twice daily, 


Lump Jaw—I have a cow four years old with a 
large swelling on both sides of the jaw; the wes 
breaks occasionally and a thick yellow pus whi 
has a terrible odor oozes from the openings.— 
L. K. M., Cal. ’ 

Lump jaw (Actinomycosis) caused by the ray 
fungus (Actinomyces) apparently is present in this 
case and as the bone is involved it may not prove 
worthwhile treating. The bad odor indicates 
disease of the bone or teeth. If it is the latter they 
may be extracted and that may help. Until you can 
employ a qualified veterinarian to see if an opera- 
tion will succeed, saturate the affected part with 
tineture of iodine every other day and inject a 
little into the openings. Twice daily dissolve a dram 
of iodide of potash in the drinking water, for two 
weeks; then stop for two weeks and then repeat the 
treatment. 


Bullnose in Pi Tt wish you would let me 
know what I can fo for my shotes. They have 
something in their noses, They blow their nose 
so hard that they bleed and some get crooked 





FLEMING BROTHERS, 2 61 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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HE WORKS or YOU 
works, Ringbone, 

SPAVIN—or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hool 

or Tendon Disease—even the 

an years success testify to its positive 
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Treat Your Own Herd as Dr. David Roberts 
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noses and some get sideways and some of the noses 


turn up like a pug dog's. They do not grow.—H. T., | 
lowa. 

This disease is usually termed bullnose or snuffles 
and is practically incurable. It is caused by in- 
vasion of the tissues by the filth germ bacillus 
necrophorus and the worst form is associated with 
rickets which distorts bones and enlarges joints. | 
If a graduate veterinarian confirms this diagnosis | 
after an examination, affected pigs should be killed 
and burned. Then the yards should be plowed and | 
cropped, and new quarters provided for new, 
healthy pigs, on land not previously occupied by 
swire. 

Vaccinating Pregnant Sows—I would like 
.o know if it will hurt brood sows to give them 
treatment for cholera—the double treatment—one 
or two months after they have been bred. Some 
here say it will hurt them, and others say it will | 
not.—E. M. J., Indiana, 

It would not be wise to double vaccinate sows 
that are advanced in pregnancy. It sometimes is | 
done in cases of great emergency, but it is safer to | 
immunize temporarily with serum alone, and re- 
peat the treatment as often as necessary to protect 
the sows if they are exposed to the disease. 


SPRAYING COSTS AND RETURNS 
Continued from page 58 
county, the only case where the unsprayed 
tree actually outyielded the sprayed tree 
in bushels. But in actual value the 
product of the sprayed tree was worth 
the most. Of spick-and-span clean fruit 
the sprayed tree produced 2.87 bushels, 
the unsprayed 1.57. The value of the 
crop on the sprayed tree was over three} 
dollars more than the value of that on | 
the unsprayed tree; three dollars will 
take care of the fifty-six cents spray cost 
and leave a big margin for profit anyway. 
On top of all this, a few words of further 
explanation will show even more thoroly 
the value of spraying. In most of these 
nineteen orchards last year was the first 
year bugs and scab ever had a setback. 
It was the first time an attempt had been 
made to check the inroads of disease and 
insects. Consequently the fruit wasn’t 
as clean as it otherwise would have been. 
Another disadvantage was that in many 
orchards only two or three of the regular 
four sprays could be put on. Even with 
the lessened efficiency here there was 
enough to turn a profit for spraying. 
Figure it out in dollars and cents, satis- 
faction, or what you will, there is enough | 
in spraying to make it worth while even 
for home use. Suppose you are disgusted 
with markets in general, and do not care 
to raise apples for other people. Isn’t the 
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T Cut the Costs- 
Swell the Profits 


The stock-grower who keeps his cost of production low enough 
is safe on any market. Selling on a high market he gets big profits 
—on alow market he gets some profits instead of facing a loss. 


And whether you produce dairy products, beef, pork, mutton or 
wool you can surely reduce costs by regularly adding to the 
ration the tested, dependable stock tonic— 


Pratts Animal Regulator 




















every cow, rapid growth o 


and freely, 


Pratts Dip and 


It helps build and preserve stock health:—that means work 

animals in the harness every day, stead 

fy young stoc 

that means a saving of food, all cm ie none wasted. It strengthens 

and tones up the whole system:—that means strength, vigor and 

vitality without which any animal is of little value. 

Cut costs, too, by checking contagious diseases which may kill 

some of your stock and seriously injure the rest. Use, pam & 











milk production from 
It aids digestion:— 


rly 


Disinfectant 









safe—powerful—efficient. 


be pleased— 


ri] Get the Genuine Pratts Preparations 
There’s a Pratt Dealer near you. 


to kill disease germs and parasites. As a dip to exterminate lice 
and ticks and overcome skin troubles. 
maintain stables and pens in sanitary condition. Low in cost— 


Make this your motto—“ Every animal on the job every day.” 
Then make good by using Pratts Stock Preparations. You must 


**Your Money Bach If YOU Are Not Satisfied” 








As a disinfectant to 












value of good fruit at home worth some- 

thing? As one farmer in Jones county Philadelphia 
lowa, put it, “I would spray if I never so d| PRATT FOOD C . calenge 

an apple. But I can sell all I can raise so erento 

I have all the more reason for spraying.’ Makers of Prats Poultry Regulator, Butter- 


Twice in 1919 when he was ready to go to 
his field an accommodating rain came up 
that made it impossible to get out into the 
corn. But he could get into the orchard 
and he did, and the result was that he had 
clean fruit and not an hour was lost from 
his field work. He had a smal! orchard and 
a good hand pump and he could do the 
work in a half day. His outfit cost less 
than $30, was big enough for fifty trees 

and the total cost for materials saawentall 
to about eighteen cents a tree for three 
sprays, over fourteen gallons of spray mix- 
ture being used per tree in a total of three 
sprays. When you consider he had as 
many bushels of apples on his sprayed 


trees as pounds on his unsprayed you can oeene ede ptm Me Over 50 yeare 
figure whether the material he put on Every Woodmanee is shipped ts Bl success. 
during those days after rains were worth- no extras to buy. Waite voday for ee free illustrated catalog. ehqugenes 


while. Many a time you can spray right 
after a rain before the field dries at all, 
and still get it on at the right time. 

So example after example could be 
listed. But better proof is not needed 
than the fact that every year has shown 
more farm orchards being sprayed than 
there were the year before; that every man 
who tries it out thoroly keeps it up; that 
there is not a commercial grower but finds 
it necessary to spray. Is your farm orchard 
worth more as it is or had it better be in 
corn? If you do not care to spray, perhaps 
the corn will return the most. If you will 
spray, the corn cannot return nearly the 
value, dollar for dollar, that your orchard 









ean on the same ground. Let us spray. 


milk Baby Chick Food, Cow Tonic, Hog 
Tonic, Stock and Pouliry Remedies. 
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references. 


nab. er mabe equipped with im- 
pregnated oilless Souemage which require no 
oiling throughout Internal gears do = 
times as strong as ordinary gears. 
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Ample power in light breeze and steady powss in varying winde 


ess construction th: 
built extra —y strong and chagte, a and all con ior pastes 


WOODMANSE MANUFACTURING CO., Box J ,Freeport, Illinois 





Watson BE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. 8t., Washington, D.C. 
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pgase as Firemen, 
emen, Interur- 


ban Motormen, 


Positions pay $150-$200 per month to start. 
No ex — necessary. Uniforms and Passes 
furnished if necessary. 
All Roads. _ us this advertisement, name 
and address and we will send Application Blank 
by return mail. Name position wanted. 


INTER-RAILWAY DEPT. 71 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Patronize our advertisers and save money. 
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ROOT HOG OR DIE 


Or perhaps we had better say, root hog 


and stay thin. And it is all because the 
pigs that are rooting are looking for some-| 
thing to grow on, while the big husky fat 
fellows below don’t have to look under the 
surface for their living. Both outfits of 
pigs are litter mates, and pen mates, but 
three months before the picture was taken | 
the ones in the upper picture were deprived 
of their tankage, while those in the lower | 
picture kept on getting theirs. Otherwise 
their feeds were the same, self-fed corn, 
salt and bluegrass pasture, as supplied at 
the Iowa experiment station. The gains in | 
the tankage-fed lot were double those in 
the other; the tankage fed fellows tip the 
beam at around one hundred seventy-five | 
pounds at five and a half months of age, 
the others at only a hundred pounds. 
Enough said. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 22 

is ready for shipment. These bags of 
coffee weigh about one hundred and twenty 
pounds each. Santo is the great coffee 
port and here are ships irom every 
civilized land taking on cargoes ot coffee. 
If it is well-kept, coffee gets better with 
age, so it can be piled in great warehc uses 
for months or even years and not de- 
teriorate. Nearly a dozen million bags of 
coffee are shipped from Santo each year 
and as we are the greatest coffee drinkers 


Feb., 1921 








in the world about half of the entire crop 
comes to us. 

Formerly many of the coffee plantations 
were worked almost entirely by slaves. 
Negroes were brought from South Africa, 





Avery-ize Now For Bigger Profits 


The problem now is to raise bigger crops at lower cost. Increased production 
and decreased expense is now more important to you than ever before. 
Getting a tractor is the logical, practical answer to your problem. 


Only a tractor can give you eco- 
nomical power needed to work your 
land in the right way at the right 
time to get the best seed-bed— 
speedy power to take advantage of 
weather conditions, and hurry up 
your plowing, discing, harrowing 
and p anting—tireless power that 
can do in hours’ work that now 
takes days—hardened power that’s 
ready in the early el when 
power is needed most—concentrated 
power that enables one man to do 
the work of several with horses— 
which mean lower costs, bigger crops 
and greater enjoyment in farm life. 
Avery answers this problem for you 
with a complete line of tractors— 


Avery Company, 8122 Iowa St., Peoria, Il. 
Branch Houses, Distributors and Service Stations covering every State in the Union 


Avery Motor Cul- 
tioutor pulling Avery Dridj 





7? 


seven sizes in the regular design 
using ‘“‘Draft-Horse”’ Motors and 
“Direct-Drive” Transmissions— 
also two small Avery Tractors, the 
Model “B” 5-10 H. P. and the 
Model “C” Six-Cylinder. One and 
two-row Motor Cultivators, Motor 
Trucks, Power Operated Tillage 
Tools, and Champion Grain-Saver 
Threshers and Silo Fillers. 


Send For the Avery Catalag 


Avery quality is now better than ever— 
there are many pleasing suprises for buy- 
ers of 1921 Avery machines, all shown in 
the new Avery Gatalog. Write for a copy 
today. It is the most complete, up-to- 
date book ever published on motor farm- 
ing machinery. very farmer should have 
acopy. Sent free upon request. 


Avery 1428 H. P. Trac- 
tor pulling Avery Plow 











just as they were brought years ago to| 
work in the cotton fields and sugar planta- 
tions of our southland. They were used 
about the same as we used them in slavery 
day. In the year 1888 Brazil freed her 
slaves and the sudden freeing of a half 
million slaves almost demoralized the 
coffee and sugar inglustries of the country. 
Many of these negroes thought that free- 
dom meant that they would not have to 








Every game is 


Carrom and Crokinole 


S7 Games--71 Pieces of Equipment 
HIS splendid out‘t consists of one handsomely finished combination 
earrom and crokinole board. Equipment for playing 55 other games. 
interesting. 

FUN FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 

You will never have a dull evening at your house after you get this out- 
fit. Both old and young enjoy all of the games. Let me 
you can get the outiit free. A postcard will bring complete details of my oer 


Successful Farming, 86 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 


you how easily 














work any more and they became loafers 


of them drifted to the centers of popula- 
tion and Brazil has had and is still having 
her share of various kinds of race troubles. 

Many of the-workers on the coffee 
plantations at present are Italians. They 
come in large numbers to work on these 
estates. Each family is given a certain 
number of trees to look after; sometimes 
a single family will care for eight or ten 
thousand trees. They have to do a lot of 


and often criminals. Of course thousands TELL 
’ 






DAVID WHITE, Dept 26, 419 E. Water St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TOMORROW’S 


White's Weather Prophet fore- 
Me casts the weather 8 to 24 hoors eat her 
an advance. Not a tey but 
. a screntifieally construc. 


working lly. Hand- 
some, reliable and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 


Made doubly interesting by the little figures of 
Hansel and Gretel and the Witch, who come in 


and out to tell you what the 
weather will be. See 64« 
7), fully guaranteed. Post- 
paid to any address in U.S. 
— 


or Canada on receipt of 
Agents Wanted. 











hoeing and weeding. The soil is almost red 





and these workmen take on largely the 3 
color of the soil as their faces and clothes GET BUSY—KEEP BU Y 


are stained with red dust and water. 
Families are given houses to live in and 
they live their own lives as if they were in 
their own country. They are ordinarily 


paid twenty to thirty dollars for each | 


thousand trees looked after and then 
extra wages during the harvest season. 

After coffee and rubber comes sugar. 
For many years Brazil furnished more 
sugar than any other country; now there 
are a half dozen countries ahead of her in 


sugar production This 1S accounted for, 


not so much because of inability to pro- 
duce, as because of the antiquated methods 
of production in use in Brazil. There are 
places in the country where the same 


variety of sugar cane has been grown con- 
tinually for more then two hundred years 


Is your job unsafe? Is it permanent? You want a 
lifelong business. You can get into such a business 
selling more than 137 Watkins Products direct to 
farmers if you own auto or team or can get one; if 
you can give bond with personal sureties. We 
back you with big selling helps. 52 years in 
business, 20,000,000 users of our products. Write 
for information where you can get territory. 
J. R. Watkins Co., Dept. E, Winona, Minn. 
— 


Quwn Q Farm and Home 
Send. in Upper Wisconsin 
; ~The Clovertand of America 


= We help you locate and prosper. 
A ba ~~ easy —small —- gaymens 
‘ARM and valance in 10 years. Make gooc 
E money while paying. Plan to be 
HOME iru inde endent or life. Write for 
BAPPYLAND” Booklet, now. 
Edward Hines Farm Land Co. 
1315 Otis Bidg., Chicago 
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Bees for Profit 


Make big money with little work. Small 
capenee tostart. Bees tod ce nee. Honey 

ngs prices. e buy all you can 
spare. Sie oe and cared for 


The Root Way 
Our special hives give Weve - 


made complete line of 
* supplies for 50 years. 
ell us your and 


Festi, Joe, Meh, Se Wecaome fre 
fesktyab Seatsolng taltatting Wie 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
Main Street Medina, Ohio 





te for free 











Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square 

















and that without any attempt on the part 
of the planters to restore the soil. 

One of the first things ever exported 
from Brazil was tobacco. This weed has 
been grown ever since the country was 
discovered. Modern methods of culture 
are now being used so this country will 
produce more tobacco than ever. They 
say, too, that Brazil produced as good a 
quality of tobacco as Cuba. Cotton is also 
produced in large quantities. 

The Braziliang are an interesting people; 
I like them. They are always courteous 
and polite. Men often tip their hats to 
each other and kiss each other’s hands. 
In Rio de Janeiro nearly everyone is well 
dressed. The women especially are good 
looking. The Brazil people are more 
friendly and hospitable it is said, than any 
other people in South America. The 
language, except of course among the 
thousands of Italians and other foreigners, 
is largely Portuguese while in practically 
all other South American countries the 
people speak Spanish. 

The buildings are all substantial. Altho 
they have millions of acres of the best 
timber in the world, I never saw a woodén 
building in their great capital city. In 
Rio, about every automobile firm in the 
United States is represented. In this land 
of rubber they have no manufacturing 
plants to utilize it. Wages for common 
laborers are very low and yet they only 
work part of the time. In coaling a ship 
the men work like nailers for a couple of 
hours and then sit down and smoke and 
talk for an equal length of time and no 
urging will get them at it until they get 
ready. One can make a living there with 
half the work it takes here. 

The Brazilians have some odd customs. 
People always carry their burdens on 
their heads. Baskets as large as barrels 
are carried in this way without a bit of 
trouble. They say that four men -will 
carry the heaviest piano on their heads, 
but I did not see them doing it. On almost 
every street there are venders of sweet- 
meats, vegetables, brooms, baskets and 
furniture. I saw one vender with two 
dozen brooms, a dozen mops, two chairs 
and a lot of other truck on his head. He 
had chairs hooked on the brooms, baskets 
on the chairs and other stuff piled up. He 
looked like a moving express wagon. 

Streets in Brazilian cities are often 
numbered or rather named for the days 
of the month. I noticed one of the 
prominent streets named “13th of Sep- 
tember,” another “15th of November.” 
Rio de Janeiro means “River of January.” 
I never saw a chimney in the city, yet the 
&treets and many of the houses are washed 
every night. Everything is shining. They 
have a wonderful appreciation of beauty 
and never in any other city have I seen 
such beautiful shop windows. 

Everybody seemed to be in a good 
humor. Policemen are small of stature 
but they direct the street traffic in a most 
wonderful way. Everybody smiles and 
there is no loud talking, no drunkenness. 
The national drink is coffee and there are 
coffee shops with shining tables and cups 
everywhere. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of these shops in Rio. Of course 
liquor is sold in many places, but the most 
f it is drunk by foreigners. I never saw 
» Brazilian drinking liquor in their capital 
ity. 


RATION FOR WORK HORSES 

What is a good ration for average horses 
hat do ordinary farm work?—R. W., Mo. 

Rations recommended for average 
horses doing average work are: fifteen 
pounds of mixed hay, ten pounds oats, four 
pounds wheat bran. If you would rather 
feed your timothy hay to the horses and 
save the clover for cows the following ra- 
tion might have use on your farm: twelve 
pounds timothy hay, seven pounds oats, 
seven pounds corn. These are for one day’s 
feeding. 
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STUMP BLASTING 





DITCH DIGGING SUB-SOILING 
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DYNAMITE 


Does More for the Money 


than any other help you can employ 


Gold Medal Dynamite is proving a wonderful economy in 
farm work. By its use hundreds of farmers are not only 
adding acres of tillable land to their farms, but they are 
g their present acreage more productive. 

In clearing land of trees—stumps—boulders—or in ditching or sub-soilin 
—tree planting—road making—and in many other heavy tasks Gold Med 
Dynamite is a most efficient and economical servant. It does more for the 
money than any other help you can employ. 


Ask your dealer for Gold Medal Dynamite, Our book, “What Dynamite 
Will Do, ers — valuable suggestions on the use of dynamite on the 
farm—it not only tells what it will do, but how to do it. You ought to 
have a copy—send for it today. It’s free. 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co., 1548-51 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 


Branch Offices: 


















, Iil., 28 East Jackson Blvd. Memphis, Tenn., 1419 Central Bank Bidg. 
ansas City, Mo., 309-310 Victor Bidg., and other distributing points 






BOULDER BLASTING 






















Illinois Powder Manufacturing Com > 
Gold Medal 1548-51 Pierce Building, St. Louie. 
° end me your book on “ t namite Will Do.” 
Dynamite I am interested in the use of prod fer.. ante ome. 
is stronger and Stump blasting Tree planting Swamp draining 
= further Ditch digging Road making Tree a 
goes er. Sub-soiling Boulder blasting Post hole digging 






Nie LD Td ite : rey 
One Man Saws 40 Cords a Day 
Easily—At a Cost of 1’ Cents a Cord! 


Write today for Big Special Offer and Bow 
Direct Factory Price on Ottawa Log Saw. | Friction Clutch You pull 
Strictly a one-man outfit that will Beat 
, the Coal Shortage and make big moneys. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 


Does Work of 10 to 15 Menatiess Direct Gear Drives Saw 
than one-tenth cost. Saw makes 310 strokes no chains to tighten; no keys; no set 
aminute, Mounted on wheels. Easilymoved screws. 4-cycle Frost Proof Engine 
from log tolog and from cut to cut alongr with coun shaft. 
the log by oneman. No more back-breaking Pulls over 4 H-P. 

cross cut sawing wa falletrees neto Ignition and 
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. The Otte 
any size As one-third of the tree is in the 


engine. 
out of fix. 
well in any kind ef weather and on any kind of ground. 
Cash or Easy Payments 
~ 30 Days Trial Get our now specs! oles 
and find out how easy it is to own an OTTAWA and 
letit for itself as you use it. You are fully pro- 
by 30 day trial. The OTTAWA must back our 
10-year guarantee, Over 10,000 satisfied users all 


FREE BOOK. Send for big 82-pare beok and 
customers’ reports. Today sure. Also our low prices, 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO, 
2122 Wood Street Ottawa, Kansas 
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GROVE CITY TAKES THE LEA 


A Community Comes to 





the Front Thru Dairying 


By C. A. GOSS 


Your father and mother throw plates at each other 
In the good old-fashioned way; 

While deartittle Anna torments the piano 

And Willie plays tunes on a comb. 


A BETTER description could not be had of the relation- 


ship between the business interests and farmers of some 

communities. Perhaps it is not the fault of any one 
class in particular when city and country do not cooperate, 
but certainly it is to the detriment of both. The interests of 
city and country in almost any 
of our cornbelt communities are 
so closely interwoven that when 
one prospers all prosper, and 
when any element is at variance 
with the rest, all suffer. 

Those who attended the 1920 
National Dairy Show will not 
soon forget the government 
exhibit of the Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania, community. It was 
an attractive model showing on 
one side a rural scene and on the 
other a village. One of the 
features of the village was a 
creamery and from the creamery 
a railroad train carried away the 
products. But the big lesson of 
the whole exhibit was the idea 
that a community, both city and 
country,, could be united in a 
common interest and that thru cooperative effort and mutual 
confidence both could be prospered. 

One million, five hundred and eleven thousand, two hundred 
and thirty dollars and thirteen cents is the amount the Grove 
City community has prospered in the last five years, on account 
of their program of community cooperation. In the last half 
decade farmer deposits alone in Grove City banks have in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,500,000, and the business men of 
the town are realizing on the 
increased buying power of the 
farmers. In the year just past 








Scene at fifth annual picnic and dairy show. 


year $505,810. On June 30, 1915, only one hundred and six 
patrons were supplying milk to the creamery; by June 1920 
that number had grown to six hundred and ninety-seven. 
Better farming is giving to the producers more money to spend; 
they buy more and they do not ask for credit. The farms are 
becoming more productive, barns are being remodeled; many 
farm houses are being equipped with water, heat and lighting 
conveniences; road3 are being improved and herds are being 


bred up; the old spirit of distrust is gone, a spirit of confidence 
is in the air, and farmers and 


city people alike are coming to 
realize that each is dependent 
upon the other and that in this 
cease dairying is the salvation 
of both. 

Among the leaders in the 
development of the Grove City 
community as a dairy section 

_ is the Grove City National 
Bank. It has not only made 
capital easily available for the 
farmers but its officers have 
interested themselves in dairy 
improvement and have con- 
ducted a systematic campaign 
of encouragement toward a 
better dairy industry. In 1916 
they brought in a carload of 
purebred tuberculin tested cat- 
tle paying for the carioad out- 

right and taking farmers’ notes for the stock. Sixteen farmers 
wanted the first calf out of the car; none of the animals had less 
than five bidders who wanted to take them home. Since that 
time twelve other carloads have been brought in selected by 
the bank’s representative in well founded dairy centers. Before 
the awakening there were only five purebred dairy animals in 
the entire community; now there are over eleven hundred. 
The returns from the use of better stock are being realized and 





country. Three years ago one 


the town comes in for its share 
farmer bought a cow thru the 


of the prosperity as well as the 
1915 1920 | 


half a million dollars was 
brought into the community Members of Cow Testing Ase’n 43 || local bank ; last summer he sold 
from distant markets from the Mcmbeve of Bull Asstaiation % || five heifers resulting from that 
sale of dairy products. The Members of Breeders’ Association 187 |) purchase and the $1400 thus 
merchants who formerly drew Creamery Patrons 698 | received was deposited in the 
country trade from a distance Members Dairy Cattle Show bank which had made the first 
of five miles now have active and Sales Ass'n 3 |] cow possible. 
customers covering a radius of Members Young Farmers’ Club 83 || Three breeders’ associations 
fifteen miles from town. Members Boys’ and Girls’ Dairy i have been instrumental in 
Up until May 3, 1915, no ams £ £§$} | making Grove City known 
helpful cooperation existed be- Farmer Yo - in G. C. Com- 0 | state and nationwide as a cen- 
tween town and _ country. Res wn beer ' ter for high class stock. The 
. : ? ; ? od Number purebred dairy cows 5 1100 . . 
Farmers looked with distrust ne ah Spt ON tl 232 | business men have consistently 
+e 1 . . . . 
. mann used their influence in helping 


on the city people and they in 
turn had a very well developed 
feeling that their only duty to 
the farmers was to get from 
them all that was possible for 
the bare necessities of life which 
the farmers were compelled to 
buy. These were few, because 
the same type of crop farming 
was in vogue that had been in use for generations and the pro- 
ducers had little to buy with. Cash sales were the exceptien, 
butter and eggs being taken in exchange for groceries. 

Then the worm turned. The remote cause was the fact that 
the dairy division of the United States department of agricul- 
ture wanted a location for an experimental creamery and select- 
ed Grove City as being a suitable place; the immediate cause 
was the fact that the business men of the town took an active 


Number accredited herds 


interest in the new 
project, their en- 
thusiasm met the 
awakened hopes of 
thefarmers, andthe 
community spirit 
developing out of 
the common inter- 
est made the thing 
The first 
year the creamery 


made and sold 


A Success 


7 
outside markets 
$82,432 
products; the sec- 
ond vear $212,904; 


worth of 


Number purebred dairy heifers 1360 
Number tuberculin tested cattle 


Bank deposits in G. C. banks 
Farmer deposits in G. C. banks 


the farmers get stuff. 
17% {I ey -- ar L.» Nad bank 
as freely finan the buying 
$1,779,469 $3.464.000 | of good bulls. When the bulls 
‘ came it was but a step to bet- 
——— ter cows. The bulls are so dis- 
tributed that inbreeding does 
' not occur, yet all the farmers 
have a class of stock they can advertise together. In one year 
more than forty purebred herds were established. The testin 
association followed close upon the heels of the introduction o 
the first purebred stock. The testing association has helped to 
improve dairying by bringing good purebred cows but it has 
helped equally as much if not more by driving out the scrub 
cattle that were not profitable. Nine cows in one herd were 


found to be unprofitable. Another farmer said the balanced 
rations alone were 


of sufficient worth 
to pay all the asso- 
ciation cost; an- 
other one says, 
“The testing asso- 
ciation was worth 
a thousand dollars 
to me,” and a third, 
*“My best cow 
turned out to- be 
the poorest. When 
I go out of the test- 
ing association, I 

» out of dairying.” 
The following table 
gives two years of 








the third year 
$375,596, and last 





Building of Grove City creamery 


Continued on page 94 
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AYear to Pay 


Think of it! Yoo autor eet 


New Detety Canes | ee you 
need direct from our factory for only $2 
down and on a plan whereby it will earn 
itsown cost and more before you pay. 
You won't feel the cost at all. Our low 
prices will surprise you. For example: 
$ buys the No. 23% Jumior, a 
light running, easy clean- 

ing, close skimming, dura- 
oes > Sperantend separator. 
mee me hour. 
se pay only $2 down and 
balance on easy terms of 


Only $350 9 2 n0 interest 


5 
extras. Prices we quote Bey Bam every- 


thing. We also make 4 larger sizesof the 


=Butterfly 


\ upto our toaartintaae cummiatok, 800 Ib. capacity ma- 
if) §6=6. chine shown here—all sold at simi- 
lar low prices—on our liberal terms 
: only $2 down arid more thana 
porta y: Every machine guar- 

a lifetime against defects 

:- ame and workmanship, 


30 Days’ Trial 


You can have 30 trial on your own 
farm and see for yourself how easily one 

ma these splendid machines will earn 
its own cost and =e before you pay. 
















One piece alumi- 
num skimming 


ae 














All shafts are 


the lightest run- 
ning of 


175,000 
New Butterfly 


Cream Separators 
are now in use 












: Try it alongside of any separator you 
Ten of His ae te mantectay Bought wish. Keep it if pleased. If not you can 
return it at our expense we will refund your 
We cn 8 senstenent the vayry = 4 Seay $2 deposit and pay freight charges both ways. 
since | have this one. ames of ten whe have base Cat Folder FREE 
our catalog fered a od guy and they 0 
have orde ours Why not one of these big labor-savi 
BERT L VICKERY, ” ‘Minooka, ill. pam Ba Ft machines while you have the 
oe TTT He pe seep et atime ay eM e 
lan t us send you our big, new, illustrat 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., cotaleg febdoroieutne oll the machines Wepuake 
2101 Marshali Bivd., Chicage, fil. and quoting lowest factory prices and easy pay- 


trail me your FREE Catalog Folder and fll per: ment terms. We will also mail you a book of 
ae me R..? i Cee F wn he letters from owners telling how the New Butter- 
on the New" Butterfly Cre Cream — ae fly is helping them make as high as $100 a year 

extra profit from their cows. Sending coupon 





[ ee Tae ae: sie | does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 

jek cs eee | ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 
Manufacturers 

| BR nnecocccsedacsecencbevecedcccttbintianseensamaes / 2101 Marshall Bivd CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Made eet. 39 More 
from Same Cows 
ae made $78.61 worth of but- 













Twelve-Vear-Oid 
Child Runs tt 
“We would not do without 
our Butterfly or ex- 
change it for all the machines 
we haveseen. Oar little girl, 12 
years oid, runs it like a od 
MRS. P. E. 
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HORSE COLLAR PADS 








Better Protection 


and Longer Wear 


OU can make certain of gete 
ting themostforyourmoney 
in buying Collar Pads. First, 

be sure itis a STUFFED PAD. Second, 
be sure it has the Patented Hook 
Attachment ase shown below. 


Stuffed Collar Pads-- 
Why They are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with 
a specially prepared Composite Stuff- 
ing, are soft, absorbent, cushion-like-- 
features not found in ugstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee 
the greatest degree of protection and 
make possible the use of badly worn 
horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


Low in Price--Long Lasting 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody 
every desirable feature in pad con- 
struction. Their constant use is real 
economy. They cost so little and do 
eo much that no one should work e 
borse or mule without them, 


For Sale by Dealers 
Wo abe make a comolste oo ol Riding Sedillo 
Pads and Padded Back Bands 
The American Pad & Textile Co. 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 
——— Chatham, Ont. 
Thirty-Nine Years in 





Patented Hook Attachment 
Look for the wire staple 

with felt washer. It firm 

ly grips hook to pad even 

though cover is weak- 

ened by sweat and long 


usage. This lengthens 
ES life of pad. It is the great- 
est improvement since 


we invented the hook. If this fastener 
is not found on any pad you buy, it 
lacks a most important feature. Used 
on all our hook pads and only on 
pads made by us. 












Pat in U.S. 
Dec. 1, 1914 
Pat. in 
Canade 
Apr. 6. 1918 
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CALF WITHOUT MILK 

I bought a calf which is three weeks old. 
How long shall I give him sweet milk? We 
sell our frill to the cheese factory so I 
want to know if I can raise my calf with- 
out milk.—H. B., Wis. 

According to theory it seems possible 
to furnish some substitute to entirely re- 
place milk which would cost less. In 
practice, however, this has not been done. 
Giving the young calf the milk of the cow 
and permitting it to suckle has been the 
best method for growing the calf yet found. 
Of course, it usually is impossible to feed 
whole milk. Skimmilk is next best but 
it may be that skimmilk is impossible to 
obtain. Under these circumstances, g 
calves may be raised even without milk. 

For a few days, the calf should have new 
milk. As soon as part of the new milk is 
withdrawn from the calf, add hay tea to 
that given. This tea may be made from 
early harvested clover or alfalfa cut fine 
and allowed to simmer for a long time 
over a slow fire and strained thru a sieve. 
This is added to the milk and fed at the 
proper temperature, not less than five 
times daily for the first week and three 
times the second and third weeks. When 
the calf is a week old add a little flax seed 
gruel, also thoroly cooked oatmeal and 
wheat middlings. When the calves grad- 
ually begin to take dry meal freely the 
cooked meal may be discontinued, but oil 
meal must continue to form one of the 
pone of the feed. The calves should 
ye taught to eat the dry meal as quickly 
as possible and also roots. 

The dry meal ration may be about the 
same as for calves raised on skimmed 
milk. The same sort of forage, such as 
hay, ete., may be fed. Roots may prove 
very valuable and the chances are that 
alfalfa meal will be profitable. When the 
calves begin to chew the cud, feed meal 
mixed with finely cut hay. Commercially 
prepared calf meals may be used, but it is 
possible that this will be unnecessarily 
costly. If fed at all, they should be fed 
when skimmilk must be abandoned. If 
possible hold on to the skimmilk feed for 
your calf for three or four, or better, five 
or six months. If this is not possible, then 
the methods outlined above will be about 
the best you can do. 


PORK THAT MISSES THE PLATTER 
Continued from page 75 

of all the farms and unless it is pasteurized 
properly the germs from a few farms, or 
even one only, may spread the infection 
thruout the entire neighborhood. The 
cure for this condition lies in the pasteuri- 
zation of all dairy by-products that are 
brought back to the farm to be fed to 
hogs or other livestock. 

Swine of course get the disease from 
cattle on the same farm thru the medium 
of skimmilk from the farm separator, and 
the solution of the problem in this case 
is the same as that given before—the 
cattle must be tested and the reactors 
removed or the milk must be pasteurized 
on the farm. 

It is not safe to let hogs feed behind 
any but tested cattle, particularly if they 
are dairy cattle. There is not so much 
danger in the case of steers, fortunately, 
as they are seldom kept until the disease 
could develop to a stage that would in- 
fect the droppings. 

On many farms it is the practice to feed 
the carcasses of animals that have died 
and slaughterhouse offal to the hogs. This 
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Snug and Warm Inside 4 


The air cells in the Hollow Tile walls are 
non-conductors of heat. They keep your 
barn yen and warm throughout the winter. 
They also insulate against the heat in 
summer and [amen the health of your 
stock the year ’round. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of 
Permanent Construction 

Made in large, rapidly laid units, Hollow 
Tile saves materials and labor. First costs 
are last costs as dep reciation is practically 
eliminated by the everlasting material. 
Youarenot forever repairingand painting. 
Our book of “HollowTile Farm Buildings” 
will help solve your problems. Write for a 
free copy to 312. 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
5 eg 


way Building, Chicago 
mast ERM ILE Bote baling is 











Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of péome, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind 
paint without the use of oll. He named it Powdrpaint. 
t comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is 
required is cold water to make a p weather proof, 
flre proof, sanitary and durable for outside or nside 

inting. It is the cement principle applied to paint. 

t adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads 
and looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and a free trial package will be 
mailed to you, also color card and full information 


Ronies i. how you can save @ good many dollars. 
ExpertSharpening 


HorseClip rn’ 
Fotleck & Toict C per Plates 
of All Kinds. ci ak 


Send us your dull plates and we “7 
sharpen them to cut like new. 


in Hy es for Supert Sh a 
orse Clippi ates, 50c per pair, 25c 
Shearing Wises, 2c per pair, 10c top 
plate, 15¢ bottom plate. 
oe aes = ane Somat ipper Plates, 40c per pair, 


mt package, we name in the corner, ad- 
dress and Lee Taleo write usa letter stating 
sd chelpegiegand epiens rn postage Sewd 79 our plates 
o! =_ 

a be ready for spring clip 




















GO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
$116, 5600 Roosevelt 


Make Your Bike a 
Motorcycle 
Le tga eer 


peuvelé hike a Gxpente one one 
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sort of material is frequently responsible 
for the spread of tuberculosis. The same 
can be said of raw garbage. None of these 
things should be fed until thoroly cooked. 

All of the danger points have been 
covered. There is nothing complicated 
about the methods that are necessary to 
employ to keep “T. B.” away from the 
hogs or to clean it out once it is established. 
Getting rid of hogs that already have the 
disease is usually a simple matter of 
marketing and taking chances on the 
decision of the inspectors if the origin of 
the hogs is known. There is little danger 
or practically no danger to the public as 
all animals at the big plants undergo in- 
spection and the parts unfit for food are 
tanked. Killing off a herd of hogs and 
starting anew does not involve the 
sacrifice that the killing off of a herd of 
cattle involves. A man can clean up and 
get back on a sound health basis in a 
hurry and without any great expense. 

One of the reasons that this costly 
plague is so hard to get at is that it is 
an easy-going, deliberate enemy that may 
not show its head at all until the sleek 
fat hogs have been marketed. It is hard 
for some folks to believe in a destroyer that 
does not seem to destroy and that takes 
its toll in such an indirect manner as re- 
ducing the price that all the farmers get 
for their stuff. But if you should stand on 
the killing floor of a big packing plant for 
a few hours some day all doubt would 
vanish for you would see long lines of 
evidence hanging on the gambrels. A 
show is often necessary to stir up a man 
to action. If ““T. B.” were aswashbuckler 
like cholera or foot and mouth disease the 
fight would be on every minute. 

But take another look at the figures and 
then remember that before long it may 
be the custom to mark all the hogs and 
let each man pay his loss. Isn’t that fair? 
PIGS AND THE CABBAGE FAMILY 

Just plain every day ordinary Dwarf 
Essex rape, a member of the plebian cab- 
bage family, a great profit maker for all 
that when the pigs are turned on. Just 








let the rape keep alittle ahead of the pigs, 


and watch those pigs grow. The above 
is a picture of the sort of pigs that grow 
on rape at the Iowa experiment station. 
Rape takes its place in the front rank with 
clover and other pig pastures, its yield is 
large, and toward the end of the season 
the rest of your stock can clean up the 
field to beat Jack Frost to it. Investigate 
rape. Plant it,and reap a reward in pork. 

INFLAMED UDDER 

We had a fine five year old Jersey cow 
come fresh recently but before freshening, 
her bag was badly inflamed and caked. 
We did not draw any milk before the cow 
calved but feel that perhaps we should 
havedoneso. What should be done? —H.A. 

It is seldom, if ever necessary to milk 
a cow before freshening. If the bag is 
badly swollen and milk drips from the 
teats, it ig sometimes a good idea to relieve 
the bag BY drawing a little milk but the 
mere presence of inflammation and “cake” 
in the udder does not necessarily mean 
that the milking should be done. It is 
much better to leave the cow alone in this 
regard as the last few days before freshen- 
ing the cow secretes a peculiar quality of 
milk called colostrum in her udder, which 
is very essential to the new born calf as 
it acts as a purgative and helps to clear out 
his system. Sevensive difficulty from in- 
flammation and caked udders may be 
avoided by giving laxative feeds. 








GUERNSEY 13,227 Lbs. Milk 


More to It Than Good Feeding 


ILK-PRODUCTION records are not the result of good feed- 
ingalone. Factis, the very process of “forcing” a cow to 
maximum milk-giving is full of grave dangers to her health 

unless the milk-making organs are assisted in the rebuilding process. 


While primarily a medicine for treating sick cows, the recognized 
tonic and strengthening effect of Kow-Kare on the organs of 
production, have caused it to be widely used as a preven- 
tive of disorders such as are common to cows. 


When disorders do arise—such as Abortion, Barren- 
ness, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches, you’|l find Kow-Kare a reliable, prompt 
remedy. Its action on the digestive and geni- 
tal organs is restorative and strengthening. 


Kow-Kare is sold by feed dealers, general 

stores and druggists; 70c and $1.40 pack- é 
ages. Write us for our valuable free book 

“The Home Cow Doctor.” 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CoO. 
























LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
NOTE : The trade-mark name has been changed from 
KOW-KURE to KOW-KARE—a name more expres- 
sive of BOTH the PREVENTIVE and CURATIVE 
qualities of the remedy. 
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SEPARATOR 


Thousandsin Use (ying 2Plcendid sve 


isfaction justifies in- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 
Bow! is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 





large capacity machines. ) 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 


priccs and generous trial terms, our offer includes our 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Our richly fll ustrated 
catalog, sent free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream 


Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. 


separators. Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for catalog and 


see our big money saving proposition. 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N.Y. : 
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FARMERS NOS NAN SHOES S455 er 


Trench Shoes 
\ JA WAGON vo 


Made with three all-leather soles and hob nails. 
nr wheels Leather lined. Best and strongest shoes for country 
= A and_handi 
{ nish Steel W heels 


wear. Practically impossible to wear out. 
earry any load. Plain or 
Catalogue sent free, 


Sizes 6 to1l4. Be sure to state size. | 
Gallant Mercantile Co., Dept. A, 

EMPIRE MFG.CO., 357 Quincy, it 
Successful farmers like Successful Farming, 
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508 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Patronize our advertisers and you save money. 
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ARE WE ROBBING OURSELVES 
When one man robs another of property 
or valuables the law takes care of him, and | 
he is duly punished; but when a man robs | 
himself there is no law to make him stop, | 
or to punish him. The very fact that he is 
the chief loser should make him stop it, 
but unfortunately it does not, bec: ause | 
some false notion of economy or saving 
has such complete possession of his mind 
that he cannot realize what he is losing. I 
refer particularly to the many people on 
our farms who let all their valuable home- 
raised products go to market, while they 
live on things manufactured perhaps from 
the very articles they sold, but doubled 
and trebled in price over what they, the | 
producers, received. Furthermore, the | 
quality of these materials is often not as 
good as that of what they sold. No class | 
of articles that farmers produce is more 
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SA Vert time M buy HOODS 


LOOK FOR THE 


abused in this way and less appreciated | ve,row case 


than milk, and its various products. 

When I was an official tester my work 
took me to many of the best purebred 
dairy herds in Illinois and Wisconsin. I 
am safe in saying that less than half of 
these places had milk on the table to 
drink. Many of them in the cheese sec- 
tions of Wisconsin never offered cheese 
altho a cheese factory might be just across 
the road. I was among more than one 
family of children with that sallow com- 
plexion and inferior appearance that come 
from the early habitual use of coffee, when 
the farm was selling several hundred 
pounds of milk a day, not enough being 
used on the table to mention. Such a 
contrast as these children made when com- 
pared with those on other farms who drank 
milk freely, spoke more plainly than words 
for the robust physique and bloom of 
health that result from the proper use of 
the greatest of foods. There is an oc- 
casional person, to be sure, that dislikes 
the taste of rill, but if children are 
trained up in the proper use of it, there 
will be few such cases. 

Some people claim that they cannot 
drink milk and do hard work, that it does 
not stay by them, or they have to drink 
so much to get the proper amount of 
nourishment that it makes them uncom- 
fortable. A baby requires about a quart 
and a half, or three pounds of milk a day. 
In proportion to that then, a hard-working 
adult would require three or four quarts 
of milk a day, if living on that alone. Of 
course no he althy person should subsist 
on a liquid diet, but just suppose you sub- 
stitute milk for one quarter of the food 
you would eat if you did not have milk, 
and see if you notice any falling off in your 
strength and efficiency, any raise in your 
food bill, or any increase in the work of 
preparing a meal. This fact remains— 
those who say they need as much solid 
food when they drink a glass or two of 
milk with a meal as when they do not, do 
not realize the total solids content of milk, 
nor their very high food value. One glass 
of milk, weighing about half a pound, 
contains approximately .06 pounds of | 
total solids. This sounds small, but think 
for a moment how much of our so-called | 
solid food could be evaporated down to | 
one-half or one quarter of its bulk. Yet 
we call potatoes with their seventy-five 
—— of water, a solid filling food, a good 
ood to supply energy for hard manual 
labor, while milk, with its e ighty-se ven to 
eighty-eight percent water, and its more 











highly nourishing quality of solics, is| 


passed by as only a drink, something for | 
invalids and infants. 

But whole milk is not the only detew 
product for whose abuse or ina equate 
use we can condemn our farmers and even 
our dairymen. Go into any of our grocery 
stores, follow the bricks of oleomargarine, 
or an) other standard butter substitute, 









S bers uppers on most red boots crack very quickly 
when exposed to sun and air. While no boot can 
stand undue exposure, the Hood Pressure Process 
produces a boot exceptionally free from this objec- 
tionable feature. When you buy a red boot with a 
yellow label and the word =HOOB> on it you are get- 
ting the latest development — an upper that will 
stand rough treatment combined with the newest 
tire-tread soles, which means long wear and good 


looks. "HOOB> is your guarantee. 
Ask any dealer or write us 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 





rubberscould be,”” White Kattle King. And it has 

Rock wearers tell us. That mever been y 

will be your experience, too, imitated. Just look them over 
hext time you’re in 


because not a single pair leaves the 
=HOOR- Smee ye full inspection. - 
turdy, gray, tire- , that clean easily, 
tread sales lelned Tough i 
to heavy black up- miles and miles of wear. 
pers by the Hood Heavy brown fleece lin- 
Process. Made in ina 
all sizes for warm.Ask 


WHITE ROCK WAVERLEY KATTLE KING 
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CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 


Save Time, Money and Annoyance 


Order Now! Get the famous Duplex Automatic 
we hair cutter and sharpening attachment com- 
plete direct from factory at half-price. 


ANYONE CAN USE IT 
Experience not necessary. The Duplex ts used 
successfully by thousands of men and boys 

in hearly every country in the world. 
; DOES PERFECT WORK 


The Duplex will cut as closely or 
im Leche: as you wish. No 


Really a 
Two Dollar 
Article at exactly 


HALF PRICE 










if You Order Now. clippers or scissors 
Direct from the factory at introductory price. You aeqeet. vie 
aave exactly 50%. Do away with barber shop troubles. —~ wely. 


Complete outtit sent prepaid on receipt of $i.00. Agents Wanted. 
FREE & Enclose this advertisement with order for the Davlex Automatic 
Hair Cutter at $1.00 and we'll give you shar, attachment free. 








DUPLEX MFG, CO., Dept. 23, DETROIT, MICH, 
HAY PRESSES 


reat ca-« 
cities. i sizes. 
Engine, | belt, horse 
Fc 


cowpeas and soy beans 
0 ve from Fame mown vines, wheat, 
oats, rye and barley. A perfect 
combination machine. Nothing lize it 

“The machine I have been looking 7 for 20 





















pA mena 5 ted) Pex TODAY an” :. w. F. Maser. a. vt will meet every S- 
and.” H. organ enn a- 
COLLINS PLOW CO, tion. Booklet 35 free. - 
«Quiney, I. KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER co. 
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, 
and see if all of them go to city homes. a 
You will be surprised to see how many of 
them go out into farmers’ automobiles or 
wagons and out along country roads to 
farms where cows are milked, and some 
even to farms where butter is made. Not 
many farmers make their own butter, but 
why? A ator, good cooling system, 
and a well-built milk-house are a great 
help toward putting a grade of butter 
on the masbet, but I have made very 
decent butter for home use from one cow’s 
milk, skimmed by hand, and churned in 
a small whip churn, simply because I took 
good care of the cream before it was ready 
to churn—better butter than much of the 
kind we buy that has been handled so 
much, and no one knows how old. Some 
might say that we are not living in the 
good old homespun days when we made 
even our own clothes, and that it is only 
for us farmers to supply the raw ma- 
terials, and let other branches of industry 
supply us with the manufactured articles. 
Very well—did they ever notice what 
they have to pay for the shaking-up and 
the salt required to convert the butterfat 
of cream into butter, or for the few whiffs 
of smoke required to make thirty to forty- 
cent bacon out of their low-priced pork, 
when they sell all their raw materials and 
buy them back in a ready-to-use form? 
Cheese is another thing that so many 
yeople fight shy of as a luxury. When you 
co a pound of cheese you are getting 
practically that weight of solid food, highly 
nourishing and digestible if properly 









ductive labor. Every hour you spend in 
barn work is just that much time lost for pro- 
ductive work in the field. 


@ Porter products eliminate waste. They systematize the 
work of barn cleaning, feeding and handling of the stock. 
They save valuable time, keep the stock cleaner and health. 
ier and increase production. 

@ This is the “fadless” barn equipment, built for the homely, every- 
day job of making barn work quicker, easier and more profitable. 
Useless attachments have been carefully avoided. Fit for the 
finest show barn—it is built primarily for the practical farmer who 
is dairying for profit. 

@ If you are sincerely interested in better barn methods and equip- 
ment, write for the Porter catalog. You will find it interesting 
and helpful. No obligation. 


J.-E. PORTER CORPORATION 


884 Guion Street Ottawa, Illinois 
Minneapolis Office: 426-! Washington Avenue, North 
Going to Build 4, & PORTER CORPORATION — bibs 
or Remodel? ' Centiman Hans nnd = 


@ Ask us about the Por- § 
ter Architectural Serv- g © your Complete Barn Equipment Catalog: 


ice. The advice ofa skilled 

barn architect may be I iwi (Panes) a barn about 
worth thousands of dol- * for cows and bosses. 
lars to you, in building # 4 


handled. There is no bone or gristle to 
throw away, and nothing else lends itself 
to the making of a large variety of ap- 
petizing dishes in combination with other 
things, so well as cheese. Yet many farm- 
ers seldom, if ever, buy it, and much of our 
best cheese goes out of the country, simply 
because the people at home do not ap- 
appreciate its goodness and food value 
enough to create a good home market for 
it. 1 think that an ounce of cheese each 
day has a place in the food requirements 
of nearly everyone, but I am safe in say- 
ing that many of us do not eat *hat much 
in a week. 

But besides the whole milk, butter, and 
cheese that many of our people who can 
well afford them deprive themselves of, 
there is another mifk product which is 
very easily obtained on most farms, but 
used on few to the extent that it deserves. 
Skimmed milk, aside from its great place 
in feeding calves, pigs and chickens, has 
a very important place in the household. end operating economies 
Made into cottage cheese, or soured and Ste°thg of in avoiding expensive 5 Meme 
used in baking, it has a great variety of < mistakes. 
uses, and when sweet is a nourishing drink. 


Some prefer to drink no whole milk, using oenenein 
skimmilk instead, and having cream on the FARM WITH YOUR FORD 
table at all times, to use with sauce, break- Do 2 days’ work in 1 : : 7 . = 

fast foods, and certain dessefts. Butter- The Adapto-Tractor | Send me your FREE CIRCULAR. 
milk makes an ideal warm weather drink, Seek tel to | Name 
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and many places that churn can keep a be asrepresented and | Town. |. aie 
supply on hand fit to drink at all times, Ford or your ‘maney ee a NALA at 

nde , back. Agents wanted. + Be De NOeesececncces BNO. ccccscccesees 
provided they can find enough to go Writefor free circular | GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. F, Geneva, O. 











that he lives on nothing but milk and its 
products, or advocates such procedure for Starts Car Easy in Cold Weather 
the average person, but he does advocate Amazi inventi 
a rational use of these most nourishing 
foods, especially by those who produce 
them or have them close at hand and easy 
to obtain in good condition. Such a 
rational use I suggest from my own ex- : aaa TE sot cat. Paton inafer || A PERMANENT BUSINESS FOR YOU 
perience to be a quart of milk a day, an | miles to a gallon of gasoline. Other cars show propor- Beep tadd this Dimenent. acsteahe : é' 
ounce of cheese, one-tenth of a pound of - gy page TOOT fe ness —10 million wuto and. truck drivers, motormen 
butter, and small amounts of the other AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR Co. a eg A rest od windond yo 
milk products in their turn. If our Ameri-| '316 Madison Street Dayton, Obie | | Just rub Miracle Cloth on shield ——the miraculous 
can people would use these things in their | wygrg T FULL VAL : Gao wishing late oma one eee eee 
proper place; we would be a nation of UE — See. 

people vastly more efficient and powerful OUT OF YOUR GRAIN MADE $123.35 IN ONE DAY 
than we are now, and our children would Grind it and Feed it on your own Sihaw og Gaining money with, Miracle Windshield 
show an increased vitality that would | [placewherenothingislost. It pays. as $123.35 in a single dey. Consider it poor day when 
speak well for us in the years to come. Bowsher mills crush ear corn S fet yy fy GF SE 7 
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around. 
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: auto in 4 

mew carburetor. Guaranteed to re- 

m_ duce gasoline bills from one-half to 

one-third and increase power of any 
motor from 30 to 60 per cent. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 














ST} " . better. Write today for propositio , bet till 
l hen instead of robbing ourselves, we fete o7 wit : and all ~ Doliar = for Teo Miracle Clothe {One Free; 
would be creating a reserve for future | | Come-chape burrs. lisises,ttotsH, EY wm aces mre. Ce, an smarts wane on ioe 
N. H. BowsherCo.,South Bend, Ind: ier es ae. 














generations to draw from.—L. W. C. 
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22 Styles 
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GIVE COWS FEED COST TEST Pe 
The farmer or dairyman who gives his | 
cows a feed cost test 1s not a faddist. He — - 
is merely exercising good business sense. Zz 
One of the startling things which has come { Wh SS es 
out of recent farm surveys is the appalling 
lack of knowledge on the part of the aver- —.) . 1 Cee gener of 
age producer of the exact cost of his a ~ a Poultry Raisers write 
various farm products. b> , 
The manndaganee or the business man ~ ** ~~ + Se SHES —— 
who has an article to sell determines costs 
of his products not only monthly, but ed 
weekly sad even daily. During the present How Thousands of Fe ers Turn 
trend of prices, it has been necessary for Waste Feed Into Cash Profits 
business men to figure costs on every job 
lot manufactured or sold and they have Seock won't eat the heavy, coarse Better than buying mixed feed! 
*) been doing this, merely as a matter of stalks of Alfalfa, clover hay, pea vine hay or Utilize your own materials—guarantees purity 
cS —_— _— Cc rs to a mselv re 7 other roughage. eae — s fee—the biggest money maker 
ot) 1 Tarmer who does not follow some 
S such course, at least once each year, is je ee ae by Costs you nothing! Paid for by 
3 completely at sea and at the mercy of the value ac the Gner portions. They are — your weste feed in 3 months or less. Piles up 
Ha” buyer when he comes to sell. If the m: “ with those elements of Nature, which, when ig profits indefinitely—is a stock food 
Be for his product is bey ond his control, properly assimilated, go into bone, hide, flesh factory. 
z and PROFITS. : 
- still has the opportunity to check mon Fy in Every leading dealer sells the Letz 
ii regard to production and to eliminate The Letz DIXIE salvages it all. a oe nae Coe oany and see 
; those fac #. which do not pe rmit him to Raghies you * utilize every vine, leaf and 
1 > » sta rown. one oO ration, 'o 
ye = ge ably under existing market re-cuta, grinds, mites corm fodder with oF But Write Us NOW 
at | witho over 
P. Take dairying for instance. Feed cost | ; Senge, pens and punautg. einen pedeent for our two FREE books. ning 1 
a tests can be made at least once a year of all: kaifir corn, — pe. cotton seed, also an invaluable book on Feedin 
» every animal in the herd. In order to be — A = Pyne | 1 tiv map Poona feeder needs this 
fair this test may be conducted over at 
: — one month's time. If the herd is too| Tetz MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 201 EAST ROAD: CROWN POINT, INDIANA 
arge to make such a test all at once, cer- 
zi tain cows can be taken one month and 
40 another lot tested another month and so on 
r until the herd is completely analyzed. 
f J. D. Pepin, a Minnesota farmer, who 
dairies as a sideline, made a feed cost test 
¢ of six of his Jersey cows last year, which oan : : 
rel revealed to him down to the penny, just 
P, what each animal in his herd Son A ws Wholesal America’ s Leading Feed Mill 
4 fer him for each dollar spent in feed. Distributing Houses in 46 States ineure prompt service thre Lats Dealers everywhere. 
a Every scrap of feed fed each animal |™ 
- was weighed each day, together with the| 
4 amount of milk and cream produced. At | 
the end of the month, these totals were 
added up and computed at the prevailing | 
market price. The ratio of the feed cost | 
to the market returns as evidenced by the | 
cream checks, told the story; that is, the 
return from each animal for each dollar 
yf spent in feeding them. 
: “T found,” says Mr. Pepin, “that one | 
4 cow in the herd was returning me $2.55 
) for each $1 spent in feeding her. Another 
was returning $2.50, another $2.47 and 
he poorest cow in the herd paid an even 
$2 for each $1 spent in feed. 
“I might add that feed costs were 
figured at the highest market prices during 
the time the test was being made. For| ' 
' instance, we figured straw at $8 per ton | 
0 which was pretty steep then.”’ | , 
{ In normal years, figuring the feed at| | 
prevailing market prices will usually show ! 
some profit to the farm for produc ing the ‘this “‘Star’’ fixes the { 
feed, “— this is only fair, for when ellen ' : 
a the feed is grown right on the farm, there = rer = . 
i should be a profit allowed on it, and the yt. IN The Walks of Life t 
‘ feed should not be figured in merely at the : oy Bee he oe Are the Test of Shoes i 
net cost ot production. , A “Star Brand Shoes Are Better’ I 
. 7 advant ‘ee of rs feed cost test for The great all-leather line made by ‘ 
@ dairy animais 1s that it gives an ac- . \ 
. curate check on the value of every animal n M soon Roperts.J JOHNSONS RAND n 
in the herd. If figured on the basis of Fea bt OH or vows WG . 
butterfat production, as Mr. Pepin figured ourry the mane meee u 
it, it is probably even better, in some in- “ 
stances, than where merely ‘quantity Guaranteed All Leat her ; a 
duction is used as the basis of value. a 
ut that is a matter to be determined We try to make Successful Farming helpful to progressive farm folks. 
‘ 








largely by the manner in which the dairy 
product is marketed. 

Mr. Pepin sells separated cream only 
retaining the skimmilk for the calves and 
hogs, and no charge was figured in for 
this. Likewise, a large amount of milk 
is used daily on the family table 
for which no charge was made. So the 
relative productivity of the herd was 
higher than shown in the above figures. 
—C. 5S. 


A QUESTION OF POLICY 

Not long ago the writer happened to be 
in a small town situated in a dairy coun- 
try, where almost every farmer was a milk 
producer, a home butter maker or a man 
who sold cream to the creamery. There 
were thousands of pounds of good butter 
being made within a few miles of this 
market town and yet a merchant had the 
audacity to advertise in his window—yes, 
and display it to attract attention—oleo. 
He who largely depended upon the farm- 
ers for his business was trying to sell a 
product directly opposed to the welfare of 
his customers. Stepping inside, we asked 
if they had any good dairy butter. “Yes,” 
said the clerk, “but we are making a 
special run on ‘nutine’ this week.” A few 
more questions brought out the fact that 
the firm took considerable country butter 
from customers in exchange for staple 
groce rie ~—. 
city commission house. 
vertise oleo instead of real butter?” was 
asked. ‘‘Well, you see there is more profit 
in shipping the dairy butter to the city 
so we try to sell as much oleo as possible.’ 
Thinkingthe matter over afterwards, we 
wondered if this was the whole truth. 
view of the fact that the beef trust is be- 
hind oleo, is it not possible that mer- 
chants are asked to push the sale to the 
detriment of real butter? There are 
thousands of towns which serve as market 
pl: wces for the surrounding country. Many 
farmers in this adjacent territory make 
but ter and bring it to market for exchange. 
It seems to us a pretty shortsighted policy 
for the merchant to push the sale of oleo, 
He may have to handle it but he ought to 
keep it in the backroom out of sight until 
it is ealled for. Since the above incident, 
we have heard of three other cases prac- 
tically the same and I 

what there are many. 


Farmers should bring this matter to the 


ttention of their merchants. Make it 
oh iin that they will do better to advertise 
some of the real butter they buy. 
them understand that it is to their in- 
‘rest to push the sale of the products 
*y buy from the farmers. Let them ad- 
srtise the quality of some of the butter 
stes ad of the cheapness and excellence of 


ibstitutes. Farmers can do much to_re- 
eve conditions of this kind, which; un- 
rtunately, are too common.—C. H. C. 


REVERSING PASTURE AND HAY 

If this paragraph were being written 
entirely for the reader’s amusement it 
would be headed “Puzzle” and then the 
curious would be asked to try to find out 


In4 


doubt not end 


Let | 





what is wrong with the following rotation: | 


Corn, wheat, pasture, hay, potatoes, and 
wheat. But since we are not on the puzzle 
page you may as well know without wait- 
ing for the next issue of the paper that 
there is nothing wrong with the rotation, 
altho it has a peculiarity. You do not 
often see the pasture crop coming ahead of 
he hay crop. It looks a good deal like 


putting the cart before the horse. This is 
rotation in use at Larimore, North 
Dakota, and the reason for the reversal of 


the places of hay and pasture is that a 
mixture of alfalfa, timothy and sweet 
clover is used. The mixture is planted with 


the preceding crop and since sweet clover | 


is a biennial the idea is to use the pasture 
as such when it is at its best. The timothy 
and alfalfa go ahead developing and with 
the little sweet clover that is left make a 
good crop of hay the second year.—C, G. 














Much of this was shipped to the 


“Why do you ad- | 
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Barn Building Experts Will Help You 
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Barn Specialist - 
over 60 years’ « 














Plan Your Barn 


Improvements 


Whether your improvements are 
going to be ona large or small scale 
you want to keep material and labor 
cost down to the lowest figure, at the 
same time build so that your needs 
will be fully met for years to come, 
and have strongest assurance of pro- 
fitable returns from the investment. 

The Louden Architectural Department 
is the greatest organization of barn special- 
ists in America, whose time and talents are 
devoted exclusively to barn architecture. 
Write us briefly what kind of barn you 
have in mind, the number and kind of stock 
you wish to care for. Our experts will work 
out preliminary plans with suggestions that 
will appeal to you and send you blue prints 
of same. Absolutely no charge or obligation. 


Louden Equipment Will 
Save Half Your Barn Work 


Because ws dees guy wih @ Nig oan, Stiol ies 
is it so 


day in the ypet. and 

=aab easier—enables a boy to do a man’s work, or 
one man to perform the work of two or three men. 

Besides this, Louden Equipment saves feed. 
conserves manure value, es the ort ang 
cleaninere moceseary ber She eafety —} health of 
your live stock, increases the quantity im; es 
the quality of dairy products. mr 

Easily installed in any barn, old or new at mod- 
erate cost. Always pays for itself in a time. 


Plan your improvements now. Get the Louden Books and Louden Barn Building Service. 
They will show you how to get the most for your money, Address main office at F airfield, lowa. 


The Louden Machinery Company pany 


2720 Court Street . (Established 1867) 
Branches: St. Paul, ‘Miza. Albany,N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 






Get These Two Books 
Sent Postpaid —No Charge or Obligation 


Louden Barn Plane—Not a Catalog—112 
Pages—barn building illustrations on every page, 
with text matter explaining same. Chapters on 
concrete work, drainage, ventilation, lighting, de- 
taile of framing, floor and roof construction, etc., 
etc. If you contemplate building or remodeling 
a barn, write for this valuable book at once. 


Get Our 224-Page Catalog—It shows the 
full Louden Line of se and Stanchions, Feed 
and Litter Carriere, Animal Pena, Hay Unload- 
ing Tools, Power Hoiste, Detachable Water 
Bowls, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Cupo- 
las, Ventilators, etc.—““Everything for the Barn.” - 











Now you can get the latest WITTE Arm 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Log Saw for amie up logs any —_ 
Moves like a_ whee 

where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on ty 
Cuts much faster than former rigs. 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


WITTE 4-Cycle Engine 


Costs only 25 to50 cents a day to oper- 
ate. Double the powerneeded for saw- 
ing ye tH Perfectly balanced 

for belt work. 





F. O. B. Kansas City, Mo. 
From Pittsburgh,Pa., add $6.80 
Don’t buy any Log Saw, Tree 
Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 
Fach seen the new WITTE. 
t priced Guaranteed rig on 

the pam Fg Cuts much faster than for- 
mer Ties, On tests we cut 2- ft.log in 90 





























New WITTE Tree Saw seconds. Treesaw cuts ’em close to the 

Atlow cost additional ground. Goes anywhere. We are making 

now get the new WITTE Treo Pp mem yg ye dieser tion ‘of tis 
a at once for compicte desc t 

| ly ig a wonderful outfit FREE. BRANCH BUZZ SAW $23.50. 


Saw to Tree Saw. 













ve., Kansas Ci 
613 Empire Bids. Pitsburgh, 














FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel er wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, mM. 
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Cold Weather Skimming Faults 
Cost Dairymen Fortunes 


—Why the Iowa Curved Disc Avoids Them 


choose a cream separator, now 
demand close skimming in cold 
weather. 


Why? Because authorities now know 
and Babcock tests prove that many 
cream separators waste over 25% of 
the butterfat when skimming cold milk. 
Also excessive amounts when skim- 
ming at most favorable temperatures. 


foe of buyers,when they 


Years ago, before the first lowa was 
built, our scientific experts determined 
to overcome this costly waste. They 
studied and analyzed every standard 
make of cream separator. And they ——— 
found that 90° of this terrible, | 
though often unknown waste wae | 
caused by the faulty design of or- | 
dinary discs. 

To overcome these faults our ex- | 
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This pictures two Iowa Curved 
Discs-—upper one “cut away" to 
show (1) wide spacing between 
discs at top and (2) steep curve and 
narrow spacing at bottom. One of 
the two greatest dairy inventions. 














The famous Babcock Tester is the 
other great dairy invention. It 
proved the Iowa Curved Disc the 








separator. 


completely solves the problem. It gives extra 
spacing between the discs at top—permits a 
wide outlet for thick, sluggish cream. It also 
gives a steep curve at bottom of discs— 
multiplies skimming action at this difficult 
skimming point. It positively extracts the 
last and smallest globules of butterfat. Even 
cold milk is skimmed within 1-300 of 1% 


perfect. 


The proof of lowa Curved-Dise skimming 
efficiency is easy to find. In thousands of 
Babcock tests it has demonstrated its skim- 
ming supremacy. At the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition it outskimmed all 
leading separators in every test. In one 
cold milk test, its closest rival left 47 
times more butterfat in the skim-milk. 

Ask your dealer to give you an 
Iowa Curved-Disc skimming demon- 
stration at once. Let him also show 
you the Iowa Waist-Low Supply 
Tank, Automatic Disc Cleaner and 


perts designed a _ scientifically; ;,, ,,,, | other modern features. 

Curved Disc—a dise with a quick Cursed Discs. A new book picturing and outlin- 
“e - 99 ‘ce (i) ur curte- . . . 

curve in” at the top anda steep in and wide spac- ing the Scientific Iowa System of 


curve’ at the bottom. 


ing at top. Also | Curved-Disc skimming will now be 


Sleep curve, 


The result of this famous Curved | nerrow spacing | sent free on request. Write for your 


. . at bottom 
Disc is now known everywhere. It 


copy at once. 


world’s closest skimming cream 





Columbus, Ohio Omaha, Nebraska 


Syracuse, New York 


Chicago, Illinois Wellington, New 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Associated Manufacturers Company, Dept.C, Waterloo, lowa 


London, England Kansas City, Missouri 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Zealand Melbourne, Australia 


Also Makers of Iowa Oversize Engines—1*{ to 25 H. P. 
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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT SKIMMILK 


It Fills a Place in the Ration Few Feeds Can Equal 


By H. B. WINCHESTER 


HE by-products of the dairy, especially skimmilk and 

buttermilk, are more highly prized, perhaps, than any 

other form of protein supplement. The value of skimmilk 
and buttermilk is very profitable to successful dairying when 
either are available, especially for hog feeding. The dry matter 
eontent in one hundred pounds of skimmilk or buttermilk is 
usually less than ten pounds, but it is so concentrated and 
easily digested, and the elements composing it are of such 
nature as to make it: unusually effictent as a balancer of grains. 
Whole milk, we all know, is pretty hard to beat, but it is a 
trifle out of line to feed whole milk, at present prices containing 
cream that will sell for at least fifty cents a pound, to our com- 
mon run of farm animals. 

Quite a few breeders of cattle, dairy cattle particularly, when 
using milk for raising their calves, use skimmilk. Those, who 
have expressed disfavor on the appearances of calves fed skim- 
milk, should not blame it onto the removal of the fat from the 
milk, but rather on the feeder, as it is usually due to his ignor- 
ance and carelessness. In a trial at the Kansas experiment 
station, several years ago, with dairy type steer calves, one lot 
was fed skimmulk, another lot 
fed whole milk, while a third 
lot ran with their dams at pas- 
ture. In addition, the calves 
receiving skimmilk and whole 
milk were given equal parts of 
cornmeal and kafir meal with 
alfalfa hay. After weaning, all 
the calves were placed in the 
feedlot and given the same feeds 
until they were a year of age. 








buttermilk is worth 46 cents. It has been stated that 100 
pounds of skimmilk or buttermilk will produce 5 pounds of 
gain on growing pigs, and, therefore, with hogs selling at $15 
ewt. a hundred pounds of either one of these is worth five times 
15 cents or 75 cents. Now, anyone can see that this method of 
reasoning is absurd. There would not be very many feeders 
left in the game if they based their feed prices on amount of gain 
produced per pound of feed and the selling price per pound of 
animal. 

For a fairly conservative average it can be estimated that 
100 pounds of these milk products will replace 6 pounds of corn 
and 6 pounds of tankage under drylot conditions. However, 
with good forage to supplement, this no doubt could be in- 
creased to a certain extent. This ratio just given, puts 100 
pounds of these dairy by-products on a basis equivalent to 
one-half bushel of corn. 

It must be borne in mind that while these figures are based 
entirely on the saving of feed to produce a stated gain, they do 
not include the very important advantage of quicker gains 
and quickerturnover of investment due to arriving at a market- 
able weight sooner. They 
also do not mean that a feeder 
can necessarily afford to pay 
these prices when a cheaper 
source of protein is available. 

It has 2 i been found that 
the ratio of feeding milk to 
corn approaches a limit. Where 
the ratio is more than one 
pound of corn to three pounds 
of milk it has been noted that 








The skimmilk calves up to wean- 
ing time in their average daily 
gains, made only a trifle under a half pound a day less than the 
other calves onl the total feed cost for each one hundred pounds 
gain was only 16.5 percent as compared to 51.5 percent for the 
whole milk calves and 32 percent for the calves running with 
their dams. After weaning, the skimmilk calves in the feedlot 
made the-highest daily gains and required less feed for one 
hundred pounds gain than the other calves. In addition, the 
calves running with their dams lost almost four pounds apiece 
the week following the ot oe 

In hog feeding the value of these products is more clearly 
shown. Perhaps of all supplementary feeds, they rank supreme. 
They are especially fine for suckling sows and particularly for 
the young growing pigs. They are all around supplements 
and can be used to advantage for bred sows, breeding boars and 
show animals. A few figures will show the value of these two 
products, as compared to corn alone for fattening.pigs. These 
figures represerit a summary of the work of seven different 
experiment stations, according to Smith of the Indiana station, 
and involve the use of one hundred and six pigs averaging about 
one hundred pounds in weight when the experiments began. 
One-half of these pigs received corn alone and one-half corn and 
skimmilk or buttermilk. Those receiving the milk supplement 
gained practically 60 percent faster than the corn alone pigs, 
effecting a saving of thirty-six days in time required to produce 
each 100 pounds gain. The average weight of the corn and milk 
fed pigs at the close of the feeding trials was 229 pounds, that 
of the corn alone 
igs 184 pounds. 


it lessens its value in the matter 
of replacing feed. For example 
when fed in proportion of one pound of corn to three pounds 
of skimmilk or buttermilk, it required only 3.25 pounds of the 
milk to replace a pound of corn, or in other words, the smaller 
the proportion of milk fed with corn, the greater was its value 
per pound. However, if the milk is very abundant and cheap 
and grain scarce and high priced, a larger ratio of one pound of 
corn to three pounds of milk would be profitable“and in order. 

No doubt it has been noted that so far, both skimmilk and 
buttermilk have been used as one and the same. Some of you 
may be wondering if there is a difference between the two. There 
is no difference, practically speaking. Both have the same 
nutritive ratio, 1:1.5 or in other words this is the term used to 
express the ratio between protein and the carbohydrates and 
fats. Buttermilk, generally is more variable, due to wash water 
content in it. The average of several feeding trials show that a 
ration of corn and skimmilk require three pounds less corn and 
five pounds less skimmilk than buttermilk as compared to a 
similar ration of corn and buttermilk, showing that they are 
practically equal. 

It might be well to mention before closing that a certain 
amount of precaution is necessary in feeding dairy products 
to young animals, especially young pigs: 

1. Never feed sour milk one day and sweet milk the next 
This results in scours, which sets the animals back and inci- 
dentally increases the feed consumption. 

2. Try to feed regularly at a stated time each day. 

3. Keep all 
buckets, pails and 





lo have made the 
latter equal in 
weight to those 
receiving the milk 
rations would 
have required for- 
ty-three days 
more, 

This summary 
shows that prac- 
tically 800 pounds 
of skimmilk or 
buttermilk saved 
191 pounds of 
corn, or in other 

ords a trifle over 4 pounds of milk was equivalent to 1 pound 
of corn. On this basis, therefore, when corn is worth around $1 
per bushel, 100 pounds of skimmilk or buttermilk equivalent 

11.4 gallons is worth 42.7 cents. 

[t is well here to show the valuation of skimmilk and butter- 
milk when compared to tankage as a supplement for corn. 
lankage is the most popular supplement to corn for hogs be- 
‘ause it furnishes the necessary elements so essential to the well 
ing of the hog, and because of its ease in obtaining. An aver- 

ge of eight experiments show that for 100 pounds gain 753 
vunds of skimmilk or buttermilk were equivalent to 91 pounds 

‘corn and 36 pounds of tankage or with corn at $1 per bushel 

nd tankage $100 per ton,a hundred weight of skimmilk or 











feed bunks as 
clean as possible. 

4. Feed milk 
from tuberculin 
tested cows only. 

5. Feed pas- 
teurized milk 
wherever possible 
to prevent spread- 
ing of any pos- 
sible disease 
germs. 

6. In starting 
the pigs avoid 
overfeeding right 
7. Figure carefully on the proper balance 








at the beginning. 
in the ration. 


SUN PARLOR FOR HOGS 

My friend, Will Perrin, is a hog man, and like old Theodore 
Lewis, who introduced the hog to the Northwest, he “kinder 
loves ’em.” Still, I was a bit surprised when I visited Will and 
found that he had provided his new hog house with “‘sun par- 
lors” for the youngsters. These “parlors” are glass-walled and 
glass-covered rooms about 3x4 feet, and thirty inches high, run- 
ning along the south side of the building, and reached from the 
maternity pens thru little doors just large enough for the suckling 
pigs. Perrin says that they are a fine paying investment, 
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HOW A COW MAKES MILK 


When a fine dairy cow comes up at 
night with her udder “fairly bursting with 
milk,’”’ as many an owner says, the size of 
the vessel is not really due to milk, but 
to blood and blood serum. The milk a 
cow yields is largely secreted or manu- 
factured at milking time and no matter 
how greatly the udder is distended it 
usually contains but two or three pints 
of milk. 

The udder is like four big sponges, two 
upon each side, with a well marked parti- 
tion of fibrous tissue between the halves, 
but practically no perceptible one be- 
tween the quarters. Each quarter is 
composed of myriads of tiny chambers 
called acini, in which milk is made. They 
are surrounded by elastic and fibrous sup- 
porting tissues and the mass is held up b 
a meshwork of such tissues, covered with 
a little fat, loose connective tissue and fine, 
pliant skin. The structures yielding milk 
are called mammary gland tissue, and 
upon its extent, the breed tendency of 
the cow and the amount of nutritious feed 
she consumes depends largely the quantity 
of milk yielded. 

To form milk, pure arterial blood rushes 
into the udder, and from it the watery 
portion or serum is forced out into the 
acini. This watery portion, or serum, 
forms 87.3 percent of normal cows’ milk, 
contains albumen and salts, and into it, 
to form an emulsion, are mixed the other 
ingredients of the milk elaborated and 
manufactured in the acini. The chief of 
these is butterfat, of which normal milk 
contains 3.6 percent. Then there is milk 
sugar amounting to 4.9 percent, and in 
addition there is 2.9 percent of casein and 
.7 percent of ash. 

Each of the little acini is lined with 
cells which are full of butterfat at milking 
time and empty afterward. The first 
milk drawn is poor in butterfat, whereas 
the last of it is rich in that ingredient. It 
is well, therefore, to strip a cow clean. 

The secretion of milk is not governed 
by the will of the cow, so she cannot “hold 
up” her milk. Milk secretion is controlled 
or conducted by the sympathetic nerve 
system of involuntary nerves, just as is 
saliva. So-called “holding up” of milk 
may occur as a reflex effect of some irritat- 
ing or disturbing cause, such as a chill, 
fright, shock, pain or attack of nervous- 
ness; but the cow cannot say to herself, 
“IT won’t”’ or “I will” yield milk any more 
than she can control her secretions of 
saliva or gastric juice. Gentle handling, 
quietude and comfort, however, enhance 
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the flow of milk, and all contrary in- 
fluences have the opposite effect. 

The cow cannot determine the amount 
of butterfat entering into her milk. That 
is governed by heredity, and the normal 
percentage peculiar to the cow will be 
yielded if de is adequately fed. Such 
feeding brings out the percentage of fat 
made te in her milk thru heredity. 
Poor feeding not only lessens milk yield, 
but may fail to produce the normal per- 
centage of butterfat. 


GROVE CITY TAKES THE LEAD 
Continued from page 84 
progress in the Grove City Testing Associ- 
ation: 


1917-18 1918-19 
Number of cows. .........-+.- 450 4 
Pounds of milk (average). ..... 5098 5754 
Pounds of butterfat (average)... 225 261 
Price received for butterfat.... $ .56 $ .71 
Value of product ............ $125.45 $184.60 
Cost of roughage ............- $34.84 $47.32 
OS | er $38.44 $54.53 
Total Seed Camb... sccccsecess $73.28 $101.85 
Income over feed cost......... $52.17 $82.75 


The testing association brought out 
some very salient facts that are showing 
the way to greater production. The rec- 
ords for 1917 on the 262 cows completin 
a year’s test showed that the average f 
cost was $74 per cow—$50 for the lowest 
producers and $97 for those producing 400 
pounds of butterfat a year or more. The 
fifteen cows with an average of 100 pounds 
to their credit for the year only made 
about $5 over feed cost; the eleven cows 
that averaged 400 pounds for the year 
had an income over feed cost of $128. In 
other words one cow producing 400 pounds 
made more money for her owner than 25 
cows producing 100 pounds. It cost more 
to feed the high producing individuals but 
they returned more profit for the feed. 

Another lesson the test association 
brought out was the value of fall freshen- 
ing. The cows that freshened in April, 
May, June and July produced for their 
owners $45 over feed cost;. those that 








freshened at other seasons of the year $60 
over feed cost. The owners of nine cows 
could not tell the dates of freshening and 
these cows yielded only $7.82 each over 
eed cost. Perhaps it “just happened” 
| that those who did not keep records were 
the owners of poor cows. 

The business men led by the local bank 
took an interest in the boys and girls of 
the community. Thru the financial 
assistance of the bank purebred calves 
have been —- in and s’ and girls’ 
dairy cattle clubs formed. are not 
temporary money making schemes for the 
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Mercer County Thrift Club opening accounts at Grove City National Bank. 


40 | tural work. 





youngsters, selling the calves as soon as 
possible to pay back the notes, but every 
child joins with the idea of keeping his 
stock and thus laying the foundation for a 
herd. Who can argue that this is not good 
business worthy of the time and interest 
of every business man? The prosperity of 
Grove City will not fail so long as they 
are building good herds and g farmers 
in the same mold. Every year judging 
contests are held and the boys compete for 
prizes put up by the city men. The bank 
gives a cup each year. Grove City boys 
stand high among judging contests of 
northwestern states. oung farmers’ 
club has been organized to belong to which 
a boy or girl must have achi recogni- 
tion as a winner in some phase of agricul- 

Thrift clubs have been a 
branch of the boys’ and girls’ work which 
have met with much favor. In one school 
of thirty-five pupils, thirty-one have bank 
accounts, saving their money so they may 
have a part in the prosperity that is result- 
ing from dairying. 

One of the things which is helping to tie 
city and country together is a little publi- 
cation put out by one of the local banks. 
The paper deals with local farm topics 
and goes to every farmer free on request. 
City people also can get it and each mer- 
chant is allowed space one week a month 
to present a message or advertise a special 
offer to farmers. In it the creamery makes 
its report as well as the cow testing associa- 
tion, the accredited herd association and 
other organizations. As the headline of 


the paper su it is, “For a More 
Profitable ant cmedies Country Life,” 
and its aim is to connect up the city and 
country. 

I could go on and recite other move- 
ments in which city and country have gone 
together to boost their community. Most 
of these have been sponsored by the 
commercial chub and its womens’ auxiliary. 
Incidentally since dairying has found a 
place a large number of farmers have 
joined the commercial club; formerly there 
were none. But the greatest step was the 
organization of the annual fair which in 
many respects has come to rival that of 
the state. It started with the creamery 
members’ picnic where two or three cows 
were shown. As many herds were brought 
in the next year, and in 1920, two hundred 
and twelve herds, all accredited, were 
exhibited. Last year two hundred and 
thirty-nine acres of land were purchased 
at the edge of town for a park and for a 
permanent fair nds. On this will be a 
new $15,000 building. Already a modern 
$125,000 creamery is caring for the prod- 
ucts of the herds which the community 
as a whole have built up. 

Improvement is the watchword of 
Grove City, and cooperation is making it 
possible. The city interests have awak- 
ened to the fact that they cannot exist 
without the farmers and the farmers in 
turn have seen that the farm is the best 

lace when business methods are applied. 
Daixying and cooperation have paved the 
way to an era of prosperity and leader- 
ship that any community might envy. 








It has been said that “critics are made 
up from the scraps and scattered remnants 
that are left over when good folks are 
created.” That depends on the spirit and 
purpose of the critic. There are helpful 
critics. 
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CENTS a day invested 


ina DE LAVAL © 
may save you from — 
25 cents to $19% day — 


& 


= r It saves twice a day, 730 times a year, 
I over any other system or inferior separator 
—in quantity and quality of product, time 
and labor. 

Its cost represents an investment of about 
5 cents a day for ten years, including cost 
of operation and interest on the investment. 
With simple care it will give goed service 
for 20 to 30 years; it practically never 
wears out, 







































DE LAVAL Cream Separator is 
the best paying investment any cow 
owner can possibly make, 

























































































Such an investment may save you from 
25 cents to $1.00 or more a day, accord- 
ing to the number of cows, returning from 
500% to 2000% profit on the investment. 


Today a De Laval Cream Separator is 
one of the cheapest things you can buy. 
With cheaper feeds.and butter-fat at pres- 
ent prices there is more profit today in 
butter-fat than there was a year ago. Rel- 
atively, a De Laval is cheaper than it . 
was a year ago. 


. See the nearest De Laval agent. Even though you have 
enly one good cow, it will pay you to own a De Laval. 
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/ / TT The De Laval Separator Company 
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Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator or Milker 
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LEGUMES IN THE DAIRY RATION 
Dairy farmers are learning more and 
more each year how much they are de- 
pendent upon the legumes. It is a fact 
that no section is a successful producer of 
milk, butter and cheese until some of the 
clovers or allied crops have become 
abundant. Cows will keep up their milk 
roduction during the winter when fed 
ae om with a small grain ration. Half 
the amount of grain seems to answer the 
—_ when the animals are changed 
rom a cheaper roughage to the clover, 
alfalfa or soybean hay. These home- 
grown feeds are a boon to the dairyman 
and every farmer with a few head of dairy 
cattle should plan to grow legumes to the 
fullest extent. Remember the legumes also 
increase soil fertility and they supply 
protein and mineral matter in larger per- 
centage than any other form of roughage. 
Tests made at the experimental farms 
show that the farmer with plenty of soy- 
bean hay, alfalfa or clover in his barns 
will not have to dig down for so much 
grain, and still will lose nothing in the 
way of production. Legumes largely take 
the place of high-priced concentrates like 
cottonseed meal and wheat bran, thus 
lowering the cost of producing milk. Dairy- 
men with silage aa legume roughage can 
go light on grain and be little out of pocket 
when the milk or cream check arrives. 
If legumes are not available this winter, 
pane should be made to remedy the defect 
»efore another winter. Soybeans are being 
grown almost everywhere with success, 
clover of some variety will grow on any 
soil with proper treatment, alfalfa is a 
more difficult proposition but its possi- 
bilities should be tried out before failure 
GET THESE IWAN TOOLS is admitted. Alfalfa has been considered 
Ce, Setnro latest e+ tert the best of the legumes but experiments 
from your bends oes Drain Cleaner, neces- have proved that clover as a part of the 
sary for every tiling job. | 4, 5, 6 inch, $1.90 each; #) ration for dairy cows, is fully equal. Clover 
7 and Le atte ead ¢. 8 inch 2.5 and alfalfa can not be ade to produce a 
. « & © Sendioinch 3.20 crop of hay the first year but soybeans 
Bickle Rage } —/}—— -- 22 nage -, yo 4 should yield at least 
arn ea hk wo tons of hay per acre next summer. 
Freight gg ry ey oY If clover and alfalfa are not grown on the 
IWAN BROS.. 1511 Prairie Ave.. farm, steps should be taken without delay 
to remedy the defect. Some soils require 
wie RARCA liming before the legumes can be suc- 
cessfully grown. ‘There are also many 
weight, guaranteed fence. Don't | farms, on which few legumes are grown, 


. ; Ber nt Lecter prises and “| but which are all ready to produce these 
rITtttitt Go DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 9) | Crops abundantly if given the chance.— 
8 Send for our new Free catalog showing ©. H. C. 

4 and gates for every a 
Fp [ASG cettacslror teen oat | | DOUBLING THE DAIRY RETURN 
al a0 08 Loosbere, Out “Freshen your cows in the fall and 
‘ double your return from the dairy,” says 
J. D. Pepin, a Chicago county, Mi 

farmer, “and you won’t fail, year after 








Remarkable opportunity for one 
high grade field man in each terri- 
tory—pleasant, permanent, profit- 
able work, with opportunity for 
advancement—all or part time. 
Experience not necessary—we 
train you. Exclusive territory, 
liberal co-operation, excellent pa 
for installing the nationally = 
vertised 

HAWKEYE GUARANTEED 




























UGHTNING PROTECTION 


Open only to men of energy, abil- 
ity and absolute integrity. 

If youhave thesequalities, WRITE 
TODAY. It’s a real opportunity. 
Get the facts. 

To Farm Owners: Write for interesting 
booklet on lightning and lightning se #7 
tection, and for name of Hawkeye field 
man nearest you. 


HAWKEYE LIGHTNING ROD CO. 


909-H North 17th St., Cedar Rapids, la. 
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year. 
“T used to breed the cows for sprin 
calves but it soon dawned on me that 
R was going _ = wae wns. The 
#0 Times Strongest, No Breaking, Buchii cow that fres im the spring will un- 
»* Half the t —ANo Gunerets > doubtedly increase the flow of the milk as 
Carbo Stee! Prodocts Co. 2603 W.Illth St Chicago soon as the green pasture comes on, and it 
+ is on this assumption that so many people 
have their cows dropping calves in the 
spring. 

“But have you ever noticed how the 
cows slump in the milk production later in 
mi ed ee Meera | the season, say along in = —— the 

Conts lees than wood. 40 Tass commences to up ve never 
S.Signs, Rivetecl For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- nad a cow that didn’t do it, if she dropped 








+ wedi ety “ag and Speciat Priees. 1 her calf in the spring. 
“Then, again, the price of buitterfat 


slumps at that time of the year so that 
Steel Wheels the butterfat marketed from a spring cow, 
when at its heaviest peak of production, 
Cheaper than any other wheels cosT brings in less net return than the same 


f - 
poss pep Some een goad & LESS amount of butterfat marketed at other 
oo times of the year would brin 
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a " repairs. Write fer FREE Book : 
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EMPIRE wate: Co. 80: 257 Quincy, tu ‘All my cows are bred to Tredhae in the 
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The Melotte Separator. 
2512, 2843 W. 1 
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t Pays to Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Add a ha'f-tea- 





) spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 

‘ cream and out of 

° your churn comes 


butter of golden 
June shade to bring 
you top prices. 


All stores sell 
35 cent bottles of 
Dandelién Butter 
Color, each suff- 
cient to keep that 

ich, ‘‘*Golden 
Shade” in your butter all the year 
around. Standard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely vegetable. Meets 
all food laws, State and National. 
Used by all large creameries. Will not 
color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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The Genuine CHAMPION Cools Milk 


. Saves its cost 











fall. I then have them milking heavy all 
winter and thru the summer without a 
single let-up in quantity. They are put on 
feed and they keep right on producing me 
more milk the season thru, than is pos- 
sible under the other plan. Then, again, 
fall and winter prices for butterfat are the 
highest and I get a bigger price for it than 
I would if I were taking it to market in the 
summer. Do you see the two points I am 
trying to make? 

“T am satisfied that cows which freshen 
in the fall will produce all the way from 
one-fourth to one-half again as much milk 
in the normal period than a corresponding 
cow which fre abe ns in the spring. 

“She comes into the grass at the end of 
her heavy normal production and the suc- 
culent pasturage enables her to not only 
hold her own then but to increase the flow 
of milk, just as it does for the spring- 
freshened animal, only the earlier 
production has not been interfered with 
as in the case of animals on pasture. 

“Then, take the range in butterfat 
prices. In my own case, in the past year 
the prices have ranged from sixty-two 
= to eighty-four cents, the r price 

being wath: ae fu the middle of winter, 
at a time when all of my cows were milk- 
ing at the topnotch of prodiiction.” 

Mr. Pepin is a dairyman who has kept 
a fine herd of Jerseys for more than fifteen 
years. He started out then with one cow 
and only a chance to get ahead. He had 
lost his all in fruit growing previous to 
his determination to pin his faith to cows. 

“And cows will pull a man thru!”’ is his 
enthusiastic comment. “Just give them 
a chance, and keep right at it and you are 
bound to win out.”’ 

Recent tests made of Mr. Pepin’s herd, 
to determine just how profitable they were, 
sempenatiated that the net return per cow 
of the six in his herd for every dollar spent 
on feed ranged from $2 to $2.55 each. 
In other words, for every dollar put into 
one cow, Mr. Pepin is getting back $2.55 
while the poorest cow in his herd at the 
time the test was made, was paying him 
back two dollars for every dollar spent. 
And Mr. Pepin feels that because he 
freshens the cows in the fall much of this 
success is due.—C. C. 8. 


BUILDING UP SANDY SOILS 

I have a more or less sandy soil on one 
corner of my place, and the balance is 
good sandy loam. The sand doesn’t grow 
anything very well, it’s too dry and not 
rich enough. What I want to do is to 
build it up as quickly as possible.— 
R. 8S. C., Mo. 

The thing for you to do is to devote 
considerable energy to soybeans, cowpeas, 
and other legumes. See that your soil is 
not acid. You can do this by testing it 
with a strip of blue litmus paper obtained 
at the drug store. Place the strip between 
two portions of moist soil pressed to- 
gether. If the soil is acid the blue litmus 
will change to red or pink. Your county 
agent will be glad to de termine this point 
for you. Apply lime to your soil if acid. 
Plow under koner crops of legumes sug- 

gested, and apply an abundance of ma- 
nure. Your soil may need phosphorus and 
potash. To determine this an experimental 
application to a small portion of the land 
can be made, using fertilizer at the rate of 
three or four hundred pounds of acid 
penn’ and a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of muriate of potash or 
an equivalent to the acre. To conserve 
moisture, it is well to roll the land or sub- 
pack it. Increasing organic matter thru 
addition of manure and plowing under 
green manure crops will also be of much 
benefit in this respect. The whole secret 
of improving thesandy soil centers in in- 
creasing the organic matter content. The 
use of fertilizers should tend toward 
high production of the legumes, these 
being absolutely essential on sandy lands 
to the highest production of other crops. 


He also that is slothful in his work is brother to 
him that ts a great waster.—Bible. 
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—if signatures 
made in pencil 
are g? 

—if a note bears in- 
terest unless so stated? 


—if a receipt is abso- 
lute ees against a 


2 Big Necessities im Farm 


Your name and address p 2 postal will bring to you postpaid, Ropp’s Calculator 
= ———— = Lt. above questions, tells how to compute crop values, poms 
it . bins and barns, figure interest and wages and 
~ pA bay my ina jiffy. We will send every farm owner a copy 
Hane free, along with our latest catalog on 


Square Deal REE 


It is the fence of permanency and protection and not a mere boundary marker between 
fields. Made of materials more than equal to all the demaua ae on them, Rust- 
resisting, rigid, durable perfect in construction. DEAL FENCE al- 
ways lives upto itsnmame. Endorsed by thousands of on everywhere. 
The Keystone Lock grips the heavy one-piece 
A Lock That Locks 2%¢ Keystone Lock erips the 
strong, sturdy, wavy strand wires in such a manner that they can- 
not slip. The heavy stay wires prevent bagging and sagging. 
Our fence catalog tells all about how SQUARE DEAL FENCE is 
made—why it takes fewer posts and stands tight and trim the whole 
"ia catalog isis fal _ 
ca a 
Calculates, too. ue FREE 
for the asking. Aaaits 5 codag. 
KEYSTONE STEEL @ 
ANY 


WAY 
DOWN 


PRICES CU 


Brown’s Prices Lowest 


Down! Down they go! Brown's prices are 

always the lowest. That’s whyI have built up the largest 
strictly mail order fence business in the world. Don’t buy 
a rod of fence or a single gate, ane 208 af beeing, until 


Bargain F with myJatest cut prices. 
You'll oui ose money you do. Shows 10 eles Quotes freight 


7+ YOU 


FENCE BOOK 
Y ill be glad to the 
A ssotng on my famous rst ein, heavily galvanize 
ir use 
a “ts longer re ities, hes eomninaal thousands 
rt) iN lasts three to five times longer. 
Up To prove this I'll send —_ Py 
Al} sample, tell you how to test 
Aut Vy coyonwinkaew wales is best BARCAy 
Pecan ten a N; 
, faere ed ENCE | 
bi. tye 4s B OOK 


farmers that ROWN FENCE @ a 
yy, 7 
W/P. with acid, how to test others Owns) 
Write for it t 
y me fete FENCE & WIRE CO. 
964 Cleveland, Ohio 








Successful Farming advertisers must make good their promises. Te is our 


business to see that they do. 


We protect you when you deal with them. 
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Work That’s Play 


—Good Profits 
Guaranteed 
(No Pasviovs Expzarence Necessarr) 
Take up the craft of modern baiting. Bs 
t, 


is far more interesting than wishing; a 





it realizes wishes—it provides 
easy home occupation that means 
the additional dollars of income. 


KNIT ALL-WEAR FOR US 


All-wear is our standard brand of woolen 
half-hose. Thousands of users of the 
Gearhart Family Knitter are specializing 
on All-wear under our attractive Profits 
Guarantee. 


I PROPOSITION IS JUST THIS 
You do the knitting we furnish the yarn 
if and do the selling—and pay you an 
attractive (guaranteed) rate per 
dozen pair of hose for the knitting alone, 
Il plus good prices for All-wear, which 
the demand enables us to get for you 
ll MAKE AND SAVE MONEY 


on the wonderful swift Gearhart Family 
Knitter. The Knitter, itself,issosimple 
a child quickly learns to run it, yet 
ites modest purchase price is only 
half what you would have to pay for 
slower, heavier, complicated machines 
that are hardly its equal in the kind or 
character of work done. 


WE SELL _ YOUR ALL-WEAR AT 
TOP MARKET PRICES 


If you knit only for the family needs, 
the saving right along is considerable; 
and usually-neighbors and local dealers, 
too, are glad to pay fancy prices for 
knitted wear. But remember, knitting 
All-wear solves the question of a 
@ood, year-round market—for we 
waat all you can supply us with. 


Don’t Overlook this Opportunity, 


Send 10c for samples of 
knitting, Profit Guide 
Book and particulars. 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co. 
Dep’t S.F. 723 Clearfield Pa. 


SIMPLE METHOD 
OF SMOKING MEAT 


By L. D. Johnson 

In a few minutes anyone can smoke 
a season’s supply of meat without bother 
or loss. The secret is in using Wright’s 
Smoke, which may be applied quickly, 
easily and cheaply with fret or cloth. 
Wright’s Smoke is made of smoke from 
selected hickory and gives a delicious 
flavor. It saves 20 pounds out of every 
100 by preventingshrinkage. If you want 
delicious smoked meat at less cost and 
less trouble, get a bottle of Wright's 
Smoke from your druggist today—big 
bottle $1.25. For sugar-curing meats you 
can do away with the trouble of mixing 
the ingredients and save time and money 
by using Wright’s Ham Pickle, which 
contains all the necessary ingredients in 
proper proportions. Simply mix a bottle 
with 27 pounds of salt, which will cure a 
barrel of meat 

Get these genuine, guaranteed Wright 
Food Products from your dealer. If he 










can't supply you, write E. H. Wright Co., | 
801 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., for | 


free booklet 





Successful farmers like Successful Farming, 





WHEN LIKE BEGETS LIKE 

This might be called an object lesson 
in pigs. What would you say of a bunch 
of wild pigs like this? Yet their mother 
was as good a Poland China brood sow as 
one could weil ask for. It was their sire 
that caused the trouble. While there was 
good modern blood on the mother’s side, 
their father was a typical wild boar, the 
sort that used to furnish the great boar 
hunts with savage thrills. They, like their 
sire, are built for travel. It takes a real 
fence to keep them in. They are on the 
warpath at every opportunity.. They eat 
too much for what they gain. These pigs 
have been self-fed on corn, tankage, corn 
germ meal, alfalfa and salt from the date 
of farrowing jfSt as hundreds of their 
betters at the lowa experiment station, yet 
they weigh only half what modern pigs 
would weigh at their age. Here are some 
pigs that lost centuries of breeding in one 
generation because their sire was a worth- 
less, no-account wild boar. Does it pay to 
use a good sire? Ask any heg-raiser. 


|MORE THAN A MILLION STRONG 
Continued from page 76 
has ever been built up in this country,” 
and expressing the realization that this 
“growth has been due mainly to the expec- 
tation of our members that a large, well- 
financed farmers’ organization can do more 
to secure for them economic justice than 
has ever been done in the past,” they 
commend the work of the executive com- 
mittee, approve the plan of depart- 
mentalizing the work, and pledge wate: 
hearted support to the executive officers. 

They invite women to membership and 
full participation in the councils of the or- 
ganization. 

Recommend the establishment of a 
bureau of research to collect and interpret 
acts and figures on production and in- 
quire into conditions which influence the 
law of supply and demand. 

Recommend that consideration be 
given rural credits. 

Recommend that special attention be 
given taxation questions. 

Endorse work of marketing committee 
of seventeen, and approve demand that 
cooperative companies be given member- 
ship in exchanges. 

Paver federal inspection, supervision 
and control of agencies which prepare meat 
and grain products. 

Approve cooperative feature of federal 
farm loan act and recommend increasing 
the loan limit to $25,000. 

Recommend preferential rates on agri- 
cultural limestone, rock phosphates, and 
fertilizers. 

Recommend liberal appropriations for 
eradication of livestock tuberculosis and 
control of pink boll worm. 

Oppose the “Pittsburgh Pius” plan as a 
basis for prices of steel or other com- 
modities. 

Demand amendment of Esch-Cummins 
bill so as to preserve powers of states to 
regulate rates and practices of carriers 
relating to local transportation and con- 
|fine complaints of discrimination to 
| persons and localities injuriously affected. 

Denounce as un-American the pr‘nciple 
of guaranteeing a fixed return to public 
|utilities on a cost-plus basis and insist 
that commercial value of such property 
should be at least some indicaticn of its 
real value. 

Oppose daylight saving law. 

Demand enactment of truth-in-fabrics 
law 

Demand simplification of income tax 
law. 

Demand rigid economy in government 
expenditures. 
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Says:— 

Ta get more 
winter eggs hens 
must have help. 

You must counteract 
conditions that hens live 
underinwinter bystimu- 
lating their egg _ pro- 
ducing organs and for- 
tifying their systems 
against disease, 


GET MORE EGGS W/TH 


DR.LEGEARS 
POULTRY 
PRESCRIPTION 


GUARANTEED 


Thus you q@ill increase your profits. 

Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription will do 

these very things, Used successfully by 

thousands of poultry raisers. For example: 

“From my small flock I now get 20 to25 

eggsaday. Beforegiving them Dr. LeGear’s 

Poultry Prescription I got only 4 or 5. Its 
cost has been repaid to me overand over.” | 

3 Mrs. J. W. Montgomery, Tunnel Hill, Ga. 


Get it from your dealer 


today. 
30c-60c-$1.20 packages. 25Ib. 
ails $3.00. Except Rocky 
it. States and west. 
Dr. L. D. LeGear 
Medicine Co., 
St.Louis,Mo, 








THE WORLD FAMOUS STAUFFER 
AUTOMATIC BROODING EQUIPMENT 
America’s Five Greatest Poultrymen pronounce 

it the Greatest and Most Wonderful Equip- 

ment ever in d. An outd portable brood- 
er for winter or summer for chicks, turkeys, ducks, 
ostrich and all young fowl. Has an absolute tem- 
perature regulating instrument. Ten positions 
adapt it to every condition. No wicks, worry or 
sleepless nights. Pays for Itself with one brood. 

No more labor. We can help you succeed. Write 

for descriptive circular. Agents wanted. 

Stauffer Products Co., Div.S, Wakarusa, Ind. 











BABY CHICKS 


From the World’s Largest Producers 
Delivered at your door, anywhere— 
We pay the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million For 1921 
Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 
White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 
Brown Leghorns Anconas 
White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
RK we Buff Leghorns Assorted 
Smith’s Standa: Write Nearest address, today for 

(poled m mer catalogo—F REE 





THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY, 
Main Offices: » Ohio, 1960 W. 74th Street, 
BRANCHES: Boston, Mass. Dept. 60. Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dept. 60. Chicago, Ill. Dept. 60. St. Louis, Mo. Dept. 60, 














How To Get More Egus 





and Save Feed! 82 to'gicisck- 
layers; how to feed to double yield |; how to 
flock healthy; — houses in winter get 

in 88 lessons. "Recon 


mended by students 

profits. FREE “Dol'ars and 
Sense,” gives all the facts " 
AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 











Demand the appointment of farmer 
representatives on all public boards and 
commissions. 

Declare in favor of laws to permit full, 
free, and unrestricted right to bargain 
collectively by farmers. 

Favor strengthening work of bureau of 
crop estimates and bureau of markets. 

Urge that short selling be prohibited. 

Favor construction of a Great Lakes-to- 
Sea waterway. 

Criticize the licy of “drastic and 
recipitate deflation, which seems to have 
een instituted by our Federal Reserve 

board and our treasury department.” 


Request enactment of tariff laws which | 


will give farmers protection necessary to 
equalize difference between costs of pro- 
duction in this country and in competing 
nations. 

Commend work of home demonstration 
and county agricultural agents, agri- 
cultural extension departments and ex- 
periment stations, and pledge hearty co- 
operation. 

Request cooperation of banking and 
commercial interests in the present eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Invite full cooperation of all other farm 
organizations. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
immediately following the close of the 
general meeting of delegates, Mr. Cover- 
dale was re-elected secretary and made 
the head of the newly authorized depart- 
ment of organization. Mr. Gunnels was 
elected treasurer and authorized to es- 
tablish a complete system of accounting 
at the Chicago office. 

No definite action was taken, on the 
question of moving headquarters to, Wash- 
ington. The president was authorized to 
cooperate personally either from a 
or Washington and it was decided that the 
Washington office should be greatly en- 
larged. Several of the important depart- 
ments to be established soon are ‘to be 
located there, but such departments have 
not yet been announced. 


SAVING THE MANURE 

Manure is worth more and more money 
every day. James Beyan, an Indiana 
stockman, realizes this fact, and is profit- 
ing by his knowledge. 

It used to be his practice to clean out 
his stables’and throw the manure out of 
the window, where it lay against the side 
of the barn and wasted away with the 
elements. But today less than one-tenth 
of his stable manure goes to waste, for 
he has had a pit built in which to hold it 
until he has time to take it to the fields. 

This pit is constructed of concrete 
seven feet wide by fourteen feet long and 
three feet deep. It extends about six 
inches above the ground, so as to k 
out water from the ground surface. It 
also has a roof, the eaves of which extend 
out about five inches all around the out- 
side of the pit. By this method there is 
only a slight loss from decay and moisture. 

Mr. Beyan’s manure pit is located 


near his stables, so that little time is lost | 


in carting. Before building it, he tried 
to prevent waste from this source by 
hauling the manure out to the fields every 
few days and spreading it, but this proved 
to be a big time consumer and an expen- 
sive arrangement. The pit was the only 
feasible solution of his problem. He 
figures that during the past three years 
that it has been in use the pit has saved 
more than its cost and from now on he 
will begin to reap the profits—F. T. M., 


Indiana. 


If the community is benefited by the 
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"Tare same principles of design which give Cushman Light-Weight 
f . speed 

Engine are obtained by perfect balancing, thousandth-of-an- 
cation. Such manufacturing refinements as these automatically make 
weight in the engine itself. Every ounce of is put to work at 
Racking vibration is abolished by a counter- shaft 
Cushman Engines weigh only 40 to 65 pounds per horsepower. They 
Engines. They do not only all stationary 
the field, such as harvesters, hay presses, 

without extra charge. Write for Cushman 
on Engi (321) 


All-P Farm Engines more power per pound also give the 

longer lif e. Light weight and higher onion ed in the 
inch and improvements in carburetion, ignition and lubri- 
for longer engine life. 

The Cushman does not pound its life away in turning over excess 
the drive pulley, where you can use it, Cylinders and pistons fit 
accurately and wear slowly and evenly —they do not lose compression. 

ibr balanced crank 
and a sensitive throttling governor. 
MORE POWER PER POUND 
deliver four times the power per pound of ordinary engines, Cushman 
Motors are known as All- Farm 
—_ even more Satisfactorily, but they may 
attached as power drive to machines in 
corn binders — pickers, potato diggers, etc. 
Friction Clutch Pulley and Water Clondistne Pump 
Light-Weight Farm Engines. 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
SiG N. 2ist St. Lincoln, Neb. 


6 H. P. Only 325 Ibs. . 


CUSHMAN 


ORIGINAL Light Weight Power 
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pocket through our 
Direct From Factory to Farm 


Lasting F have reduced fence building 
for more than a half-million farmers. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


save you money on ev 
Write us today for Free and money-savin 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates and Barb Wire. 
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PRICES "WAY DOWN 


We have knocked the bottom out of the 


Why not put this big saving in your own 


plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and 5 


rod and sell you a better fence. 
prices 
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service you render, you also are benefited. 
No one can rob you of the good that comes 
to you because of the good you do. And 


no one can save you from the harm you 
by = ys experienced, for the protection 
; : promevt corejec e 
‘Sheclosing (den, tree ou request, RICHARD 6. OWEN, | and 200 other Horse Ailments. 


will receive for the harm you do to your ‘ 
community. Your world is either better or | ana ; 
form for ng on re 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 261 Union Stock Verds, Chicago 


vorse as a result of your daily influence. | 35 owes Bide. Washington. D.C or 2276-0 Woolworth Bidg.A.Y 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept,220 MUNCIE, IND. 
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MATING FOR FERTILE EGGS 





Feb., 1921 


Some Pointers That Will Increase Your Hatch Percentage 
By W. F. PURDUE 


HE farm poultry keeper who has a large flock and who 

desires large hatches of vigorous chicks during the next 

few months will not gather eggs for incubation purposes 
in a haphazard manner. When the flock numbers from one 
hundred to two hundred hens, and all the way from three to a 
dozen or more male birds are allowed to run at large with the 
hens, there will always be one predominating individual among 
the males and the others will be more or less cowed. The 
natural consequence will be a large percentage of infertile eggs. 
This condition of affairs often is. realized only when the period 
of incubation ends, with only half a 
hatch or less, when, had care been 
exercised in producing the eggs in- 
tended for incubation, good results 
would have been secured. 

A high rate of vigorous fertility in 
the breeding birds is so essential! for the 
maximum degree of success in hatching 
and rearing chicks that it will be found 
a paying plan on every farm to select 
a pen, or several of them, of the best 
hens and pullets, and confine them in 
yards, with one male bird to head each 
pen. The males may, if desired, be 
shifted from pen to pen. The number 
of females in each pen being small as 
compared with the flock on free range, 
it is almost a certainty that the eggs 
will be fertilized, and therefore good 
hatches may reasonably be expected. 

In mating up the breeding pens give 
due attention to the selection of the 
male birds that are to head the re- 





alike as it is possible to have them. If there are any defects they 
should be common to all the hens so that, by proper mating 
they can be overcome in the offspring. One need not expect the 
progeny to show improved quality if there are a number of 
emales in the same pen each of which has a defect peculiar to 
herself. Slight defects in the females can be corrected if the 
male bird is y oe strong where the females are weak, 
therefore hens that are deficient in some particular should be 
mated to males strong in that particular. But even a prize 
winning male bird cannot produce chicks of good quality when 
¢ mated with hens of inferior quality. It 

will require more than his good points 
to offset the bad ones of his mates. 
Some of the characteristics of good 
breeding hens are a rather wide deep 
body in the rear, an active carriage, 
large full eyes with a bright color, and 
a healthy red face, wattles and comb. 
It is at all times advisable to use 
hens in preference to pullets for breed- 
ing pu . Pullets are, at best, a 
doubtful quantity. They cannot be 
used with safety in the breeding pens 
unless fully matured. Pullet eggs are, 
as a rule, undersized and therefore too 
small to produce strong chicks. In 
no case can one be certain of the lay- 
ing ability of pullets. Their first few 
weeks’ egg record is no criterion of their 
yearly output. Hence hens one or 
two years old, have the preference for 
bree ing pnpeoe at all times. Their 
eggs will be of good size and will give 





spective pens, for the male bird is, 
without question, the most important 
factor in the production of successful 
broods of chicks. A male’s good and 
bad points will, to a certain degree, be stamped on each chick 
from the hens mated to him. A good male bird is usually 
considered half the pen, but often he is more. Indeed, many 
breeders are of the opinion that his characteristics will dominate 
to the extent of the three-fourths of the hereditary influence. 

On the general farm special matings are seldom necessary or 
even advisable for the reason that the owner’s chief aim is to 
produce good utility stock. He hasn’t the time to devote to the 
fine details of special matings which specialized breeders regard 
as being desirable if not absolutely necessary. Yet with all this 
in mind it may not be amiss to enumerate some of the points 
to be taken into consideration in selecting good male birds to 
sire the breeding pens. A stunted or immature bird is out of the 
question, of course. A good breeding 
male should be large for his breed and 
well matured, with a full breast, broad 
back and legs far apart. The eyes 
should be large and bright, the head 
short and broad, the neck thick and 
rather short. As a whole, he should 
not be too big or oversized, so that 
he is awkward or ungainly, nor so 
small that he can attain standard 
weight only by being excessively fat. 
He should have sufficient bone and 
frame so that when well filled out he 
will be of standard size and weight. 
In short, let him be typical of the breed 
which he represents. An overfat bird 
is seldom a good breeder; infertile eggs 
and eggs deficient in vitality will result 
from the use of an excessively fat male 
bird. The desirable male bird is also 
one that is constantly in the foreground 
looking after his flock, always alert and 
attentive, and very defiant toward an 
intruder or an enemy. Such a bird 
usually has well-developed ear lobes, 
wattles and spurs, and he crows a 


A good healthy breeding hen; alert, active carriage, 
clear eye, healthy comb and wattles. 





large, full-sized chicks to begin with, 
chicks that are most likely to grow and 
thrive even under almost adverse condi- 
tions. Experienced breeders are now 
pretty generally united in demanding that at least one side 
of each breeding pen shall be anyway two years old. Better 
results in strength and vigor of offspring are obtained from 
early-hatched, well-matured cockerels and old hens. When 
pullets must be used, select those which were hatched early 
the preceding spring and which are fully developed when they 
enter the breeding pens. Select birds that have developed 
steadily and naturally from the day they were hatched, and not 
those that have been forced to attain quick growth. To such 
pullets mate an active, vigorous cockbird and good results 
usually will follow. 

Housing and feeding must be correct in order to attain the 
maximum of fertility even from well selected individuals. The 
breeding birds should be fed for fer- 
tility of the eggs rather than fora heavy 
egg production. Contrary to the 
general opinion, a heavy egg yield does 
not necessarily guarantee strong fer- 
tility. On the contrary, fowls that are 
forced for heavy egg production fre- 
quently lay watery eggs with very 
weak germs, thin shelled eggs, or eggs 
which are abnormal in other ees 
Birds in the breeding pens should 
simply be fed a well balanced, normal 
ration, including an abundance of 
green feed, and given clean, pure drink- 
ing water. A due amount of exercise 
is essential, together with sanitary 
housing conditions, sunshine and fresh 


2 

The question is often asked, “How 
many hens should be mated to. one 
male bird?” No fixed rule can be given, 
for there are so many other factors 
to be considered, factors such as breed, 
number of hens in the flock, size of 
house, extent of range, and general 
health and vigor of the birds. For 





great deal. If a cockerel is used to head 
a breeding pen, select a bird that is 
fully matured. If of the heavier breeds, 
such as one of the American or Asiatic 
varieties, he should be at least ten months old. After selecting 
the male birds, don’t neglect the female side of the breeding 
pens. While each individual hen constitutes a comparatively 
small part of a pen, all members of the pen should be selected 
carefully. It is generally conceded that the hen influences the 
size of the progeny. Therefore, if the male bird has not attained 
& proper size, mate him to hens that are large for the breed 
which they represent, thus overcoming the tendency to under- 
size stock, All the females in the same pen should be as near 


Notice the broad back, full breast and 
wide set legs. 


example, birds of the Mediterranean 
class, Leghorns, Minorcas, and so on, 
are usually mated one male to fifteen 
females. In the American class of 
fowls represented by Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds, ete., it is customary to mate one male to about 
ten hens. In the Asiatic class, including the Brahmas, Cochins, 
and so on, it is advisable to mate one male to not more than 
eight females. It will be seen, therefore, that the ratio of males 
to females which should be maintained is governed very 
largely by the breed, according as the birds are light or heavy, 
active or sluggish in temperament. The figures given are ap- 
proximate, of course, and are meant (Continued on page 103 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


HOW I EARN MONEY AT HOME 


AND IN THIS WAY MAKE UP FOR 
HENRY’S SHRINKING SALARY 


Every Wife or Self-Supporting Girl Can Use Extra Money for Clothes, Thou- 
sands are Now Making It Themselves—Right at Home—in this Easy Way. 


By MARY WALDEN 


Illustrated by F. McAnelly 


portation charges on ten dozen 
pairs or over, besides sending me the 


at church this morning. She 
yarn to replace the amount used for 


. M: dear, you should have seen her 


looked positively ‘dowdy.’ It'sa 


shsme! Mary used to be such a 
well-iressed girl—unti] she 
married that bank-clerk. I 
should think he’d feel like—’”’ 

“Sh-h-h! She’s on this car. 
Over behind you. . She might 
hear.” 

The street car was crowded 
and they hadn’t noticed me 
before, but I had heard—and 
my face flushed red with re- 
sentment and shame. dt was 
true—I did look “dowdy,”— 
and I knew it. 

I got off the street car at the 
next corner and walked the re- 
maining blocks to my home— 
and Henry. 

My husband is one of the 
“white-collar men”’ whose sal- 
aries haven't kept pace with 
the mounting cost of living. I 
had been earning a comfortable living for 
myself when we had married, and since 
the cost of everything had kept rising 
higher and higher I had sometimes _hint- 
ed to Henry that I would be glad to take 
a position again, but he had always 
vetoed the idea strenuously,—so I had 
gone on skimping and scraping —and 
wearing “made-overs.” 

But I resolved as I walked home- 
ward, that Henry or no Henry, I was 
going to find a way to make extra money 
for clothes, and do it, at least until 
things took a turn for the better. 


When I got home Henry was comfort- 
ably smoking and absorbed in his Sunday 
paper, and his contentment somehow ir- 
ritated me terribly. To make matters 
worse he held up the magazine-picture 
section of the paper as I came into the 
rodm, and remarked that he had never 
seen the girls wear “such good-looking 
duds as they do this year.” 


Henry is really a perfect dear and 
adores me, but he should have had more 
sense. I lost.my temper, snatched the 
paper from him, and cried: 


“Tf you like to see nice clothes so much 

why don’t you buy your wife some of 
them?” 
_ Then I rushed to my room, still carry- 
ing the Magazine Section of the paper, 
and threw myself across the bed for a 
good ery. Henry came and knocked 
and spoke to me, but I wouldn’t let him 
in. 

Afterawhile I sat up and began to idly 
turn the pages of the paper I had taken 
away from Henry. All of a sudden I sat 
up straighter and gasped. A woman was 
looking out of the page at me, holding a 
bank-check in her hand, and across the 
top of the page were the words, ‘How I 
Make Money—Right at Home!”’ 


_I devoured every word of the adver- 
tisement. When I had finished I felt 
that I had found the work I was looking 
for. I resolved to write for the par- 
ticulars to the Auto Knitter Hosiery 
Company, but to keep it a secret from 
my husband. 

To make my story short, I found their 
prospectus so convincing and reasonable 
that I sent for and received an Auto 








It helped us over the hard spots by turning 
spare hours into dollars. 


Knitter outfit, including the wonderful 
little machine, the Auto Knitter. I kept 
it in the bottom drawer of my bureau 
while Henry was in the house. At the 
end of a month I sent my first shipment 
of soft, warm, well-knit wool socks to the 
company. By return mail came my 
first check—and oh joy! the thrill of that 
first check. 


Next evening, when Henry came home 
froma the bank, I presented myself before 
him in a pretty new accordion-pleated 
frock. Henry’s mouth opened and he 
just stared at me in admiration, without 
a word. Finally he managed to say, 

“Where did you get it, Mary?” 

“T earned it!” I replied brightly, not 
sure just how he would take the news. 
Henry looked for a minute as if I had 
said I had stolen it. Then I made him 
sit down and hear what I had to say. 


“You know as well as I do,” I said, 
“that it is the middle-class people who 
are having the struggle nowadays. 
Everybody-knows it. Look at the mar- 
ried women who have taken business 

sitions to help out their husbands! 
Nobody thinks the worse of them for it. 
Isn’t my plan for making money in spare 
time at home, without neglecting you 
or little Helen, better than taking a 
position? Why, nobody needs to know 
a thing about it!” 


That fetched Henry, as I was sure it 
would. He said: 

“Well, you’ve been a ‘contrary Mary’ 
—but I guess you're right. Let’s see 
how you do it.” 

So I took the light, portable Auto 
Knitter out of the bureau drawer, quick- 
ly clamped it to the. table, and showed 

enry how easily it worked. I had had 
enough practice by that time so that I 
made a pair of socks so quickly that 
Henry’s eyes nearly pop out of his 
head. 

“And you say the Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Company buys the socks from 
you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “they guarantee to al- 
ways take every pair I make—at a guar- 
anteed price. And they pay the trans- 


the socks I have sent them. 
So you see the yarn hasn’t cost 
- anything since the first 
ot.” 


_ Henry was certainly aston- 
ished, and when he saw how 
easy and ey the work 
was he said he had no objec- 
tion to my continuing it. 


The result was that I didn’t 
have to go without any of the 
Summer things I needed for 
myself or little Helen last Sum- 
mer, or the following Fall and 
Winter. Henry is succeeding 
much better now, but I still 
use the Auto Knitter regularly 
—sometimes making socks to 
send to Buffalo, sometimes 
making them to sell to friends 
who have seen the strong, 
warm, long-wearing Auto 
Knitter Hosiery and want some of it. 

Whenever I hear a woman complain- 
ing about the high cost of living and 
clothes, I always try to tell her how the 
Auto Knitter will help her to make mon- 
ey at home in spare time. Then I tell 
her, just as I am telling you, that the 
Auto Knitter Company will make a 
contract with each of their workers to 
pay her a liberal guaranteed wage on a 
piece-work basis. In this contract you 
are perfectly free—you can work for 
them as much as you want, or as little— 
or not at all—yet for every shipment of 
socks you send them you get your pay 
check—promptly. 

No matter where you live I feel sure 
that you want to know all about the 
machine that has meant so much to me. 
By all means write to the Auto Knitter 

osiery Company, Dept 162-K, 630-632 
Genessee St., Buffalo, N. Y., at once and 
find out about this pleasant and profit- 
able home occupation. Find out what 
substantial amounts even a part of your 
spare time will earn for you. 

Remember that experience is unneces- 
sary; that you do not need to know how 
to. knit. The Auto Knitter does the 
work, 

Send your name and address now and 
find out all the good things that are in 
store for you. 





The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 162-K, 630-632 Genessee St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me full particulars about Making 
Money at Home with the Auto Knitter. 


I enclose 2 cents postage to cover eost of 
mailing, etc. It is understood that this 


does not obligate me in any way. 


Se PP eee 
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OVER 22 YEARS A 
PROVEN SUCCESS 


INCUBATORS *BROODERS]| MASH maxes wivrer Eccs 
No way to increase egg production has 
Save work, worry, and prevent chick | | ever been discovered that equals the feed- 


losses by hatching and raising pose ing of dry mash properly balanced with 


1 
7 hicks with Time-Tried S H the grain ration. Other forms and fancies 
cubators and Brooders. ts - may be applied to the flock, but there is Cheap Incubators! 



















none that will obtain the quick and satis- Remember. , itis not 
, ; ow many you 

Re ATCH factory showing that mash feeding will. AG wy By 

5) See Hp, It is essentially a system for the farmer but how man 
3 2 , and the busy man. It is a labor saver and you raise, 

a feed saver, in that it increases the effec- ee oF 
tiveness of the grain ration fed when used extra chicks that 

‘ in conjunction with it, many-fold. live — * cow 

P Results cannot be obtained, however, st i ah ent ama 


where the mash is fed blindly and not in 


LESS WORK—GREATER PROFITS || relation to the sort of a grain ration that 


Sure Hatch Incubators have hatched millions of | | is being used. Some improvement may be 





; chicks in the past 22 years. Thousands of new | | noted in the egg yield, but it is nothing like t b t 

f ~ 4y--~- ~5 ir owner, Prevent’ high the results which follow a netecantie teal ncu a ors 
prices for peuiee and eggs and cheap feed ing of grain and mash properly mixed to Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 
, =  -y- lot cena A se, book my il go well together. One form of grain ration ately seazie sted ——taking care of 

_ abou ma an a or od 

- pom me my yy ~ a fel will require one form of mash feeding and p Built of sepuine Th , 
Book—all go with the machine. Sure Hatch the same mash might not do at all with a very scarce in these days of imitation. 
Burning Brooders prevent chicklosses,Self-regu- | | different grain ration. Cheaper woods, machines ret lining 
“I lating, even heat, ireah air, roomy, economical Dry mash should be fed in hoppers and om Sen ond Se me Py 
Send for FREE Book kept constantly before the hens at all pdore to — 7 
Tells About Profitable Poultry Raising times. They will not overeat—do not — your chicks with a seen con- 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co. worry along that line. They will eat on ing they. — e money 


BOX FREMONT, NEB. | | enough to. cover their needs, and the more 


they eat, the more the indication of how 
She loves 


they are laying. 
nay 


The government experiment station at 

Beltsville, Md., has tested six separate and 
distinct mash and grain rations, which are 
recommended to those who wish to in- 
crease flock egg records, All of these ra- 
tions are adaptable, especially to farm 

She loves Sheppard's “Famous” Anconas be- flocks. 

cause of their beauty, vitality and sbilty. They're The eaution must be observed, however, 

t 

ap bem 8 © npiaeatti that the grain ration recommended for 

aa me pascal Farm Birds Pe we each mash mixture must be fed with that 

Deca) er ec. . an 6. ou . ~ . . © 

the eaue om free ange on y mixture, if any lasting and definite results 

Jingle Cash in the Eg¢@ Fund Purse 

Also, they’re the world’s steadiest winners of 

top-notch prices, having captured more firsts 

and seconds than combined competitors for 
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are to be expected. Do not juggle the 
rations, or change ingredients. That will 
disturb the sc ientific analysis of the ra- 
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Keep the hoppers full of the dry = 
and constantly accessible to 

Have sufficient hoppers to Lat poe 
crowding and to insure that all the hens 
can satisfy their wants easily.—C. C. 8. 


COLD AIR HARMS FOWLS LESS 
THAN DRAFTS 

Cold air doesn’t hurt fowls providing 
drafts and dampness can be kept away. 
Fowls have the warmest of clothing 
(feathers) and are endowed with powers to 
withstand a great deal of cold and he 
comfortable, if it is a still cold. 

Air passing over fowls all the time will 
render them very uncomfortable and will 
result in frosted combs and toes. But 
if the house is sunny and well ventilated, 
the cold weather does not greatly interfere 
with the production of eggs. It is true 
that if there is a sudden drop of tempera- 
ture, to zero or below, the production of 
eggs will be checked temporarily, but that 
is all. The birds will soon begin to lay 
again. In the ordinary temperature that 
is found in the Middle West we need 
not trouble ourselves about artificial heat 
or any other such way to keep hens 
comfortable in cold weather if they have 
a house that is dry, well-ventilated and 
sunny.—R. 8. 


FEEDING THE POULTRY FLOCK 

Please suggest a good ration for hens 
to make them lay.—W. M., Lilinois. 

For feeding poultry, the following ration 

has given excellent results: Wheat bran, 
two parts; wheat middlings, two parts; 
ground oats, two parts; cornmeal one part; 
glucose meal, one part; meatscrap, one 
part; alfalfa, one part. 
In feeding the Leghorn or other light 
breeds, leave the hopper open at all times. 
If Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes or heavy 
breeds are fed, leave the hopper open only 
a part of the ‘time. As soon as the birds 
get out on range gradually change to the 
following ration: Wheat bran, two parts; 
wheat middlings one part; ground oats, 
one part; glucose meal, one-half part; 
meatscraps one-fourth part. 

In addition to the dry mash, a mixture 
of cracked corn two parts, wheat and oats 
each one part, scattered in the litter will 
give excellent "results. If you cannot get 
quite all these feeds you need not worry. 
It is necessary, however, to be sure and 
supply your ens with ‘plenty of meat- 
scraps and raw ground bone. The grains 
may be substituted for one another, re- 
membering the various classes into which 
corn, wheat, oats, etc., fall with regard 
to their protein content. 


MATING FOR FERTILE EGGS 
Continued from page 100 

to apply to small flocks or flocks of aver: 
size. In large flocks running at iar ‘the 
ratio of males to females may be 
since there is less likelihood of the ——~ 
having favorites than in small flocks. 

Experiments regarding the period of 
time required to produce fertile eggs after 
the male has been put into the breeding 
pen, and also the period of time that must 
elapse before the effects of the mating 
have entirely passed off, have shown that 

is a general rule the poultry man safely 

can save eggs for hatching on the third or 

ourth day after the male is put into the 


pen. It has been shown also that eggs 
may be saved for incubating purposes for 
at least ten days after the male has been 


removed, and that at least three weeks 
must elapse before the breeder can be 
reasonably sure that the effects of a 
previous mating have been eliminated. 
Such tests have been repeated several 
times with different breeds in order 
hat the results might have a fairly broad 
pplication. While the results secured 
from pens of different breeds varied some- 
vhat, the figures given represent a con- 
servative average of the results obtained 
nd may safely be applied by poultry 
‘eepers who desire large hatches of vigor- 
us chicks.—W. F. P. 
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SIMPLE MIXTURE “ENG ° 
MAKES HENS LAY| *='7>~""5S98 top Osi ng 
i a THE EGG EATING HABIT ¥ 
By W. S. Burgess. One of the worst habits which fowls j < 
Any poultry raiser can greatly increase his | form is that of eating eggs. Once they get 
profits, easily and quickly by takingadvan-|a taste of them, they soon become very 
tage of the 35 years’ experience of a suc-| fond of the eggs and the habit will spread Gin Qenb @ whehe~ 
cessful poultryman. from one fowl to another, the cocks often that’s when most of your chicks die. 
\ life long study of egg production has | joining in the party. a caeel nameper peeitcherest, end menterer 
resulted in a secret formula of butter- The cause is usually due to an absence nourishment in a little chick means disorder, 
" ; : ; ae . : . : disease and death. 
milk andother valuable ingredients that | of sufficient mineral matter in the ration, 
puts pep into lazy hens. Users report in-| such as grit and oyster shell. I have had 9 
creases of two toseven times as many eggs. | hens eat their eggs and then have had O77]. eC L/S 
lhis secret formula is now put up in| them quit when sufficient shell was placed TRADE MARK (22) 
tablet form and is called Combs’ Butter-| in the hoppers. And again I have had to The Original 
milk Compound Tablets. Simply feed in| use the ax in order to get rid of hens Buttermilk Starting Feed 
water or mix with feed which were persistent in the habit. } 
: . . : Carries them safely through the critical first 8 
[ am so convinced that this wonderful It usually starts thru the accidental weeks. pHa - A. +4, re, sweet 
formula is always successful that Isay kill | breaking of an egg, or thru the habit of gain pad Yates “MT ciabiesd tw & | 
the hen that won’t lay after using it. some people in feeding egg shells to the special Conkey process. | 
»milli 5 3e swant . “re is , s i It prevents the losses and gi your 
_ One million new users are wanted,so fora | hens. If there is plenty of oyster shell in Ph Lp apm Ay pA way that produ 
limited timeany reader of this paper can get | the grit box there is absolutely no need to early broilers and layers. The buttermil 
a big double size box (enough for a season) feed the old shells. But if you have to do oe Sh dee the sensitive digestive 
on free trial by simply writing for it. Send | it, place them on the stove a few minutes organs and belpe to prevent White Diarrhea. 
no money. yeeros if at the | anc pow them slightly, or better still, and genuine. “No mill ends yt rand , 
—s . — . aw . weed seed ormill s y 
en 1 of that time your 1ens are not laying 2 crum ile t 1em up fine. - gis. aoe bor allt ee Te caste 00 little for ‘ 
or 3 timesas many eggs;if youarenotmore| | Plenty of straw in the nest boxes will pate st no poultryman can afford to be ' 
than satisfied in every way the tablets are | usually avoid chance of the eggs being ie a r 
to cost you nothing. If completely satis-| cracked or broken when laid, and if the ween @. &. COMURY OO. t 
fied this big double size box costs youonly | nests are sufficiently dark, the hens will 6543 B. a Onto 
$1.00 on this introductory offer, Not only | not discover the fact, even if they do be- d 
do they make this exceptional offer, but | come broken, t 
> . . . . . . . 
the tablets givesuch universal satisfaction| Many eggs are laid in the litter i- the b 
that a Big Bank GUARANTEES that | average flock. Sometimes this is due to - 
they will live up to every word of their|the lack of sufficient nests for the hens fc 
offer. With the box of tablets you will be | during the busy hours. And every egg in T 
sent a letter fronfthe Broadway State Bank | the litter is an open invitation to form the 7 ps 
j which reads in part as follows: “You | egg-eating habit. Have sufficient nests in your > 
therefore take no risk whatsoever in order- | and watch the litter for eggs. If any ha 
; ; : Tack a Lectro-hatch incubator element in- 
os ing a package of tablets from them, as this = to be broken, remove them before the | § side the lid of any incubator and you have @ 
vaank willre i j : .—C. C. 8. modern electric machine. Easily done. Oper- 
oa _ will re paneer of * — = one | hens get a taste C.8 ates from any electric light socket. Costs lit- 
} - tg = “ _ provic a {ilk Pro- ———$—___— tle, quickly pays for itself. | Absolutely even to 
‘ ts Co., failstodoasagreed.”’ Because y eat, automatically controlled. is no 
cn fully protested and are the sole finige| HANDLE ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS watching. Positively trouble-proof. Electric th 
= u rf _ ctec = are the sole ju e CAREFULLY incubation means pr 
e as to whether you want yourmoney Dack,! Many people who are using artificial MORE AND STRONGER wi 
4 it is asked as an evidence of good faith on | ;; r ‘ No smoke, gas or fumes to kill chicks In | 
: lights in the poultry house for the first shell. Endorsed by world’s largest poultry- thi 
your part, that you pay the mail man the | ,: : e o J , 
aia tem te Ace Gin enate time are having trouble, along at the end ' . men. We supply either an 
a ate : } ackage. | of the season when the days commence to See sees | 
Simply send name—post card will do—to | | h . : egg er aero h your old machine or an ~ 
. engthen in ‘spring, in preventing the entire new electric incu- wil 
Milk ProductsCo., 453 Creamery Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., I hi vo b bator. Investigate this 
. pullets which have been forced during the . to: 
and the big box of tablets will be mailed | * - : : wonderful development 
. ‘diately Re winter, from going into a premature in the poultry industry. the 
4 immediately, post pax ~ molt. Write today. go 
4 This trouble is due, largely, to the fact 405 E. 10th St., indianapolis, ind. mo 
that the lights are shut off abruptly. Any shr 
sudden change in the care of the layers, dis 
; even in the sort of ration fed, has a ten- in 1 
$ dency to throw the hens and pullets into trov 
a molt. Even moving them from one house T 
4 s $ to another. often causes them to do plar 
¥ this. grou 
mi shoe fone money Dent sall them allverge Beg Hugo Anderson, a Minnesota poultry- ther 
. dela Spon s Hach ines? Ose abe eaen far od SY | man who has had’ many years experience rhe 
4 See Ses, had lenbing olan an ae with artificial lights states that he gets first 
ay RN away from most of the trouble experienced but 
| jewee — De by other poultrymen by running his lights take 
sandal Gab alee steady in the spring until they are no TI 
longer needed. It costs him a little more vear 
Hatch the New Wa ob pall ap 
ag cey ed aye atl ay Ry money for current, but it stops the molting iS mm 
bene nest—no cold corners. Big oil tendency. work 
anK saves constan An Ww > . . . 
SS Rear at “They do go into what I call a light centi 
matic, Powerful Center-Heat- P . . , 0 “ . 
! er. Self operating Flame Con- chick molt’ ”_he says, “but this amounts want 
trolier, Seif-reguiating Vapor- " : be " " 
izing Moisture Attsebment. to nothing antl is hardly noticeable in the off wr 
FREE pri nctost aves daily egg yield. The point to keep in a fey 
bavor hag pave fom way tse fret mind is to make every change gradually this y 
month Rush card at once. + + Y tHactea " rt Y ox 
a snenen om or it is bound to be reflected in the laying Ge 
22 May Street, WATNE, NEBR, performance of the hens. can g 
“Hens are creatures of habit, especially the hi 
so in the case of the winter layer. They thru | 
must be handled with the utmost regular- osses, 
. ity, even to feeding at a certain hour every OM eat ing at 
day. The lights must be turned on and| ™-sereast you ge 
The Old Reliable Hatcher | Shut off at exactly the same time every on a | 
) with & record Levy than ~ morning and evening. I turn mine on at Detroit Incubator 45 
4 and sold wing guarantee,” Built | Six o'clock in the morning and shut them | 240-"g¢ Sfe— Guaranteed — has = TI 
jot best material, all latest im-| off at eight o’clock in the evening. Of | double walls, copper tank, full-size — Ples 
provements, has redwood case, ~ ~ = nursery, automatic regu 
triple walls, hot water copper | course, during the day the lights are not} therm so that chicks ve 
tank, double heating system, | run as being unnecessary 4 Fg SB  - hatehi 
self regulator, large oll tank— Mi : g le | : th . , ble in th Detroit. B fortil 
one filling to hatch, safety lamp, *‘Most people have their trouble in the Ponte 
~ 7e | : special low price on both machines, : 
purser, teed shermomecer automate wilatoO-4; | epring, when the days commence to grow| Degeote Breet stan Go, during 
get up ready for use. 37 years ae, ly ~— § longer, by attempting to cut off the lights 29 Merritt S Mich. It 1 
Northwest. Big ince betor book and catalogue free. | and change the hens back to a daylight = least f 
kato Incubator Co.., 80x709,Mankste, Misa. | schedule. Most people recommend that and e se an he e 
Man Rees. Purebred. Leah mee Bod.t by cutting down the. yeriod at which thé WE PAY 36 A WEE give.a Ford Auto to best 
CAG CHNCRS eee es teete Renethe | g I é 1€ men tointroduce poultry and stock compounds. n 
lights are run not more than ten minutes| IMPERIAL CO., D-11, PARSONS, KANSAS Separa 





able prices.Catalog free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia,Mo. 









a day, that the hens will show no ill effects. 

“But I have found that a far safer plan 
is to run the lights according to schedule 
right thru the early spring until the day- 
light equals the period from six o’clock 
in the morning until eight o’clock in the 
evening, and then turn them off as being 
unnecessary. If you try this plan you 
will find the hens slipping from the 
artificial lighting schedule to the daylight 
schedule with hardly a ripple in their 
laying.” 

Not long ago I talked to an Iowa farmer 
who was using artificial lights for his side- 
line flock of layers. He got along fine dur- 
ing the winter and received a wonderful 
performance from his layers at the time 
when prices were highest. 

Along in the spring when the days com- 
menced to eae and there were four- 
teen hours of daylight, but not at the time 
of day he had been running his lights, he 
concluded that they were no longer neces- 
sary and cut them off. 

His hens promptly went into a severe 
molt and it was several weeks before they 
commenced to lay again. By that time, 
the normal summer and fall molt was due 
and they went into a molt again and he 
robbed himself of more than six month’s 
production by his carelessness in handling 
the tights at the end of the season. 

It pays to be careful about the lights. 
Many plans may be advocated, but sober 
thought will convince anyone that the 
simplest way to solve the problem, and 
with the least bother to the farmer, is to 
follow the plan used by Hugo Anderson. 
There can be no doubt about the right 
sort of results then.—C. C. 8. 


BEAUTIFYING THE FARM 
GROUNDS 
Continued from page 24 
to the value of the place. We found that 
the secret of successive bloom was proper 
pruning, spraying and supplying the roots 
with plenty of nourishment. We cultivate 
the roses and theshrubs like a garden crop 
and that’s all there is to it. 

Practically every shrub that you plant 
will take care of itself. There is no need 
to imagine that when you start beautifying 
the home grounds that you are going to 
go into the landscape business and spend 
most of your time taking care of the 
shrubs and plants. If you exercise wise 
discretion in the selection of the varieties 
in the first instance, you will have little 
trouble. 

The shrubs should be kept hoed_and 
planted in beds rather than in isolated 
groups about the lawn. This will give 
them a better chance the first season. 
They will need watering regularly the 
first summer until they get established, 
but some of the youngsters will be glad to 

ike that task off your hands. 

This year, of all years, is going to be the 
vear to beautify the home grounds. There 
is more reason for it and the fact that the 
world is at peace is going to be a big in- 
centive. Besides, so many of us have n 
wanting to do it so long but always put it 
off until too late, that we are going to have 

few shrubs and trees about the place 
this year or know the reason why. 

Get your plans laid early so that you 
can get the shrubs into the ground before 
the heavy spring rains and you will come 
thru the first season with a minimum of 
losses, if the nursery stock is right. Plant- 
ing at that time is the ideal time. Yes, if 
you get your roses out then you can count 
on a lot of bloom the very first summer! 

TIME OF MATING THE FLOCK 

Please tellme how long it is necessary to 
have the cockerel with the flock beiore 
hatching time, in order to have the eggs 
fertile. Is it best to keep them separated 
during the summer?—S. W. S., Mich. 

It is best that the mating be made at 
least four weeks before it is desired to save 
the eggs for hatching. It is considered 
best to keep the hens and cockerels 
separated during the summer, 
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Mating Time Is Here 


Make sure that the parent stock, your hens and 
roosters, are in the pink of condition at mating 
time. Then they will impart health and vigor to 
the offspring. See to it that your breeders receive 
in their daily ration 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN -A-CF-A 


It puts the Breeders in Fine Condition 


You get strong livable chicks.—Chicks with power 
of resistance—Chicks that will not fall a prey to 
every little-chick ailment.—Chicks that will develop 
into early broilers—Pullets that will develop into 
fall and winter layers. 


SPEED UP EGG PRODUCTION during winter with 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. It contains tonics that 
promote a hen’s digestion, tonics that tone up the 
dormant egg organs—so that the proper amount of 
food goes to egg production—and not all to flesh and 
fat and laziness—when it’s action and eggs you want, 


Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of 
= flock. Tell your dealer how many hens you 
ave. He hasa package tosuit. Results guaranteed. 


30c, 75¢ and $1.50 packages. 25 1b. pail, $3.00. 100 
ib, drum, $10.00 Except in the far West and Canada. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 









Increase your acreage and thereby 
increase your income. 

Clear your stump land cheaply. 
No expense for teams or powder. 
One man with a 





te 


breakage. Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 





can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as 
a jack. 100 Ibs. pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the 
stump. Made of the finest steel—guaranteed against 
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HE experience I have had hatching and raising chicks 
leads me to believe that after all the most important thing 
in the business is to keep what you get after you get it. 
This is true whether one uses incubators or hens for hatching 
and rearing the flock. At the same time, the sort 
of attention the eggs get while in the incubator, 


the sort of attention the in- 
cubator gets, or if hens are 
used, the conditions they are 
under, all have a very defi- 
nite effect on thesortof chicks 
you are going to have to 
raise 

Personally, I believe in 
an incubator. My first ex- 
perience was several years 
y i had become pretty 
much disgusted with setting 
hens in general. The rest of 
the family weren’t so friendly 
to the incubator idea, so it 
was with a little trepidation 
that I bought one after much 
study of many makes. The 
new incubator was one of re- 
liable manufacture that came 


to me well recommended. Incidentally, my very first experience 


was unquestionably a success, 


This early experience coupled with a good deal of later knowl- 
edge leads me to give a little advice to anyone who expects to 
operate an incubator for the first time this season. First of all, 
read up on the subject. Become just as familiar with it as you 
can. Some of these wintry days and evenings that are yet.to 


come will offer you the best sort 
of chance for this. Get a pretty 
good idea of the work. While it 
is just about time you are getting 
your incubator on the place if 
you expect to get a new one, 
still a lot of good hard study of 
the merits of the different ones 
will pay you. 

The directions sent with all 
incubators leave a good deal of 
room for one to use his own 
judgment in operating the ma- 
chine. After the first hatch tho, 
it is just as well to be reminded 
that the machine should be dis- 
infected thoroly before resetting. 
Always get the temperature 
properly regulated before the 
eggs are put into the incubator. 
I always run mine two or three 
days before placing the eggs. 
The best grade of oil is none too 
good; poor grade oil will smoke 
and burn unevenly. An uneven 
flame can cause a lot of harm in a 
mighty short time. Each day a 
part of the regular care must be 
the filling of the lamp, cleaning 
the burner and the trimming of 


the wick. Wicks are best trimmed so that an even flame is had. 
A pointed flame produces least heat; the square cut wick mak- 
ing a broad square flame gives the most heat. This is worth 
remembering in trimming the wick for use in warm and in cold 
weather. By all means, tho, use extreme care that the tempera- 
ture is held evenly to the proper normal degree. Regular tem- 


perature means normal 


chicks 





KEEP THE WHOLE HATCH 


Pointers on Raising Chicks and Keeping What One Gets 


By SARAH SHOCKEY 








Never expect a chick from every egg. 





Quickly transfer the newly hatched chicks to warmed cloths. 


in our hatches. 
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positions, also. Let the temperature go up to 103 degrees 
Fahrenheit the second week, at the same time gradually in- 
creasing the length of the airings provided the temperature 
of the room is mild. The third week let the incubator tempera- 
ture gradually increase to 104 degrees. You may 
find it a little difficult to keep the temperature 


closely regulated toward 
the end of the hatch, so 
the incubator may need 
closer attention. In turn- 
ing the eggs during the last 
week increase the length of 
each airing to a quarter of 
an hour or more, until the 
eighteenth day. The old 
hen naturally leaves her 
nest longer as the chicks 
develop in the shells and 
supply in part the heat 
necessary to incubation. 
After the last turning on the 
eighteenth day, I make it a 
point to leave the machine 
closed until the chicks begin 
to hatch. This is a time 
when greatest care must be 


given. If the chicks appear to be hatching too slowly, I quickly 
place a damp cloth wrung out of warm water over the eggs. 
This may be left for right around ten minutes, then removed, 
and the machine again closed. A little experience and this may 
be done with deftness and dispatch so there will be no danger of 
chilling the chicks just ready to pop out. This has often helped 
Most directions say to leave the little chicks 


right in the incubator but my 
best success has come thru 
uickly and gently removing 
the brightest, most active 
chicks to boxes or baskets 
ready prepared with warm 
straw, hay, or other soft, 
warmed material. Immedi- 
ately cover the chickens 
warmly. As I never start the 
incubator until the hens are 
becoming broody, I can divide 
the hatch into lots of twenty- 
five or so and place each in 
charge of a hen. The old hens 
will do the rest as they have 
in centuries past, aside from 
providing food for their little 
flock. This.can be better done 
by the poultry raiser. The hens 
should have warm dry quarters 
or coops where they can take 
proper care of their brood. 
As for feeding, it is a fatal 
mistake to feed baby chicks 
too soon. Mine are never fed 
until the second day, and some 
advocate the third. Nearly 
all the so-called white diarrhea 
is but the result of the too 


early feeding of heavy indigestible foods. But I do give each 
chick a drink of clean warm water by dipping each tiny beak 
into the drinking vessel before placing the youngsters with their 
foster mothers, the old hens. 

The first few days, I am to follow nature’s method as closely 
as possible, approximating the manner in which the chicks 


would be fed when 
coming from the nest 
with the hen. With 





The temperature 
usually drops some 
after putting in the 
eggs but in the course 
of a day or so should 
be back to normal. 
Beginning the third 
d Ly the eggs should be 
aired just long enough 
to turn them twice 
daily. Roll the eggs 
gently to change their 
position, then change 
the tray end for end 
when replacing in the 
machine. When a ma- 
chine has two trays ; 
rchange their 





int¢ 


her they would get 
only a little here and 
there as she would 
find it and break it 
up for them. There- 
fore I feed five or six 
times daily, dry feed 
such as bread 
crumbs, oatmeal or 

inhead oatmeal. 
Vary fine sand is sup- 
plied. The good man 
of the house hauls 
in that peculiarly 








my fluffy little chicks are transformed into healthy, large birds, later 


yielding good financial returns 


white, clean, very 
fine sand, often found 
Continued on p. 1! 
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Nearly a Million Owners Now 


MEV om Coyateng 
0) BD ey 


Make Old Trusty 













“Times oat Changed 
Since Mother Wasa Girl” 


Raising a few chickens was a 
real problem when Mother 
was a girl. Hens would get 
broody and start hatching on 
a handful of eggs in places 
hidden anywhere from the 
woodshed to the summer 
kitchen. Even when chicks 
got big enough to sell, ten or 
fifteen cents a pound was a 
big price for fryers. Eggs 
seldom sold for more than 
eight or ten cents a dozen. 
Folks seldom sold hens unless 
they had more than they 
wanted to eat. Yet, even in 
those days, folks made money 
from poultry. 


Nowadays any housewife can 
take Old Trusty and raise 
several hundred chickens with- 
out missing the time. There's 
no drudgery about it. And 
think of present prices! Yes, 
Old Trusty takes work out of 
poultry raising and brings 
dollars where it was hard to 
make dimes before. 


HARRY JOHNSON, 
“Incubator Man” 


Old Trust 
selves coul 
a million owners isa big num- 
ber, don’t: you think? An ite 
cubator must be a pretty good 
machine to satisfy that man 
a 
j average hatches successfully for 


a onal beginnéf as well as for the ex- 

perience 

eving good sefvice in town and country. 
herev 


Ye 


ful poultry saleer’s book. 
Successful Farming readers know, we 
write and print our own catalogs, A.J ee. 
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YOUR Partner 
This Year 


All that I could tell 
about Old Trusty wouldn't 
amount toa patch uponwhat 
owners them- 
tell you. Nearly 


It means making big 
y and everybody—for the 


poultry raiser. It means 
er poultry is raised you will 
find Old Trusty owners making big 
hatches. A recent investigation by 
r shows that Old 
llinois, for example, 
twice as Many owners as any other incu- 
bator; in Indiana, three times as many, 
and in Kansas, seven times as many. The fact 
is, Readers, Old Trusty is everybody's hatcher 
—the popular machine at the popular p 
that fits everybody's needs. You can't 
4 wrong with a machine like that. 
ow is the time for Old Trusty to be 
making big hatches for you. Get 
my 1921 price now. 


Write Today for 
This Big Book 


This book is more than a f “ 


a leading farm bap 
Trusty had in 


catalog. It’sa real, help- 
As many 


lished from our own experience. : . 
Filled with plain, brass-tack facts coal 
on poultry raising as the great ma- o > 
jority of farmers like to knowthem. § = ‘ 
Here ate some“of the subjects our Pe 
book this year Will tell you about: 
How [can keep hens a-laying in winter. How I can 
pick the money-makers in a flock of pullets. How I 
can make poultry raising a business. How to choose 
the best size incubator. How to save baby chicks. 
Why early hatches make most money. How to make 
an inexpensive poultry house. How to pick the best 
breeds.’ Thesezare just a few of the hundreds of sub- 
jects treated in this big book. 


Make $800 to $1000 
or More This Year 
With Old Trusty 


They call me “Poultry Profit Johnson.” Yes, and I 
am glad to have the title. I am glad to be able to 
make and sell a machine that will prove a money-maker 
for so’ many people. Old Trusty is the King Pin of 
money-makers. I don’t say this boastfully. The facts 
will bear me out. 


A bank clerk at Beatrice, Nebraska, writes that after 
clearing all expenses last year he had around $1300 
profit. A Missouri customer, a woman, shows that she 
sold over $3000 worth of poultry in the local market 
during the past three years. Another woman customer 
in Pénnsylvania made enough with Old Trusty to 
build a fine home. And so the records go. I might 
go on and tire you out talking profits. But I like 
to see people make money. 


Right now do you realize that only 75 to 100 laying 
hens could keep the average family living well on 
poultry profits this winter? The farmer with plenty 
of hens does not have to worry about getting money. 
Laying hens are better than grainin storage and a flock 
of hens are better than trying to get money at*the bank. 


Suppose you take Old Trusty in as a partner this 
year. He will return your investment with the first 
hatch and keep on paying dividends at the same rate 
for years to come. Suppose you made three or 
four hatches this spring. Next summer and fall you 
ought to find yourself owning from $600 to worth 
of poultry. It’s no gamble. History repeats itself. 


M. M. JOHNSON CO. |. 


Clay Center, Neb. 









































50 to 60 cents in 


Look at present prices for eggs. 
local markets. and hens worth $1.50 up. Would you 
rather be buying or selling eggs and poultry at these 
prices? 


Why Wonder? Why Wait? 
Mail the Coupon Fades 


Making money with Old Trusty is almost a sure thing. 
Do you know of any other investment that can turn 
a profit so quickly. Think of turning a few baskets of 
eggs into money-making hens in six or eight months. 
No, you won't make a fortune, but you will make more 
than most farmers now make on other lines. Whether 
you want to become a full-fledged poultry raiser or not 
you can pick up a few hundred doilars extra with more 
poultry on your place. 


My book tells more about it. I would like to take 
several more pages in this issue of Successful. Farm- 
ing but there is more room in my catalog and in 
this book I've , given the best helpful advice 

out of 28 years’ experience. Let me mail you 

a copy of this book. No obligations. Get 4 
the facts on what Old Trusty candofor »@ 

you. 


7 
Pll Pay the Freight, Too ce » 


4 
Clay Center or warehouse at 


ad 
St. Joseph, Mo. Write to- 7. Le 


day. Mail a postal if . <S o 
more convenient. mA aA ae e” : 
Yours for more * 


You know what that means, 
Also make quick shipment a 


poultry, Sw % d 
Harry tor ap 455 os ° es 
Man” Og dl . - 
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FREQUENCY OF FEEDING FOWLS 

Some poultrymen feed their flocks twice 
a day and some three times. We have 
for the best plan is to feed fowls in 
confinement three times a day and os 
having free range in summer twice a day 
When there is a long interval be- 
bweun feeds it is Tiicult = to keep fowls 

busy and contented unless they can range 
out. ee eee aa ten ‘bad habits, 
such as f Cex cating, 
besides going out of condition from tack 
exerease. 

We usually feed dry grains scattered in 
litter im the morning, vegetables or 
sprouted oats at noon, and a warm mash 
in the evening. 

For those who cannot conveniently 
feed their fowls early in the morning a 
a good plan is to scatter grain plentifully 
in the litter after the birds have gone to 
roost in the evening. This grain will then 
be ready and waiting for the fowis as soon 
as it gets light in the morning and will 
keep them busy until you can get around. 

Some poultry keepers can look after 
their fowls only once a day. If this is in 
the morning, moistened mash may be 
fed, followed by throwing grain in the 
litter to furnish ‘feed for the remainder of 
the day. If it is im the evening, before 
dark, a moistened mash may be given, 
and either after the fowls go to roost 
or in the morning, before daylight, grain 
may be scattered in the litter for eating 
during the day.—R. B. 8., Ind. 


BUILDING A MARKET FOR EGGS 


Continued fram page 5 
except for the south side, which is of two 
thicknesses of lumber with paper 


between, but not double-wal with 
dead-air space, as the other three walls 
are. The roof has the double-walled con- 
struction with sawdust packed in the 
space between. This gives the Barnum 
farmers a frost house, even in that 
severe climate. { house, even in thet | 
windows to each pen een 
hundred ka ai @ushene 

above ho Visine Gheenmnneell aaae 
windows and a foot to eighteen inches high, 
covered with a muslin frame, which ad- 
mits fresh air. 

“Tn the past two years,” continued Mr. 
Hanson, “we haven't candied a single egg, 
and we have not had a single complaint 
from our customers concerning the quality 
of our e We have gotten the people 
around Barnum so educated to the re- 
quirements in handling their eggs that we 
do not have to candle them to be sure. 

‘“‘And that is one of the most important 
points in making money from market 
eggs. There is absolutely no need in taking 
losses on the eggs shipped if the shipper 
and the producer will cooperate to stop 
those losses. In the general store I used 
to be in there was an enormous loss in 
the eggs simply because the farmers did 
not make any effort to hold up the quality. 
They might bring in the eggs regularly 
and they might let them accumulate for 
several weeks. 

“That demoralizes the market, causes 
wastage and losses, all of which are ul- 
timately paid by the farmer in having to 
take a lower price, a price low enough to 
afford the shipper sufficient margin to 
cover those losses. We have not, as I have 
said, had a loss in Barnum eggs in the past 
two years, not a single egg turned down!” 

Mr. Hanson went into the other room 
and came back with a sheet of wrapping 
paper which he proudly exhibited. 

“Tam keeping this as a sort of souvenir,”’ 
he said, “and I show it to the boys when 
they come in and tell them how proud 
they ought to be of what they are doing.” 

On this piece of wrapping paper, were 
the words: “Barnum Eggs, 90 cents. 
Wisconsin Eggs, 63 cents.” 

“The 5 gegen inthe empty egg 
cases which were returned last week,” 
smiled Mr, Hanson, “It is evident that the 
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Buciueve Poultry Raising Equipment te preferred by 
600,000 users and 15,000 dealers because it woe proved 


itself really economical and efficient. Wher ul- 
try raisers gather, ite eupremacy is be eatnowishocd. 












| Cheaper Power=More of — 


More than 200,000 power-users in all parts of the world know, 


experience, that its meas of power economy, plus its many years of 
phe eS 


TOVERS ** 








GOOD ENGINE 


Built by the Builders of Stover’s Good Farm Machinery Since 1988, ts emp= 
material a) workmanship and features afford every user of 
struct, consistent, enduring year after year engine performance, 
FREE Sgt F008 Deven the fu Reo 
STOVER MPC. & ENCINE COMPANY. 15 Lake Street, Freeport, fl. 


Samson Windmille—HYATT Roller 
Also Stover wi ce oe a. aK 
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Feed Milla) Pump Jacks, Bnasiage 
‘ Grinders compiete line 
Beaines. Fouliry Ke A 
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formity you havo, there is 
benefit and a possible cure 
for © Philo Burt 
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AGENTS WANTED: *« Agents a - ™ 300 or more 
weekly selling Barnett Bods. We teach Seach pens the business. 
Write today for — oa yo 4 3 
305. A. BARNETT & CO., 









If or child are suf- 
as een apinad troubie * 
nature, write us et F.. 
or our new book with —> 

















TALBERT & TALBERT 4904 TALBERT BLDG., Washingten,D.C, 
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retailer made up this price, and that the 
piece of paper fell into the empty case by 
mistake. At any rate, it gives us a line 
on what our eggs are retailing for in com- 
parison with other farm ore. The week 
this shipment was made, I paid my cus- 
tomers 68 cents a dozen for their eggs, or 
5 cents a dozen more than the farm 

of Wisconsin were bringing at retail in 
Duluth! Which is ample proof in itself that 
it pays to produce a superior product and | 
then to pack your eggs in a distinctive 
carton, taking care at all times to hold up 
your reputation for the utmost quality.” 

How does Mr. Hanson keep an accurate 
check on the eggs he ships, if he does not 
candle them? How can he tell, if a com- 
plaint cOmes in, just whose eggs caused 
the trouble? 

In the first place, we want to quote some 
passages from the cartons which he uses 
te pack the Barnum eggs in. Each carton 
is labeled: ‘Guaranteed fresh eg? Put up 
for Carlton County Creamery pany, 
Barnum, Minnesota.” And this is the 
guarantee: “‘ Note. Eggs in this 
uf they have our trade-mark, are 
to be strictly fresh, clean and full size, and 
if ever found ise, We wish you would 
do us the favor to report it, giving the number 
found on the eggs. Signed, Carlton County 
Creamery Company.” 

Each producer of eggs is given a rubber 
stamp having a distinctive number and 
each egg is stamped with this number. If 
F. E. Bauer’s number is five and some of 
his eggs are found to be bad, Mr. Bauer is 
sure to hear about it. If a number of com- 
plaints come in on Mr. Bauer’s eggs, he is 
going to get into trouble. It can readily 
be understood why there is a great rivalry | 
under ‘this system, between different 
producers to keep the ed of their eggs 
up toa high standard. Each man is jealous 
of his reputation and is not going to take 
the chance yng ape in 4 community 
jumping on or eggs, con- 
se na there are Ly eggs going out 
of Barnum. 

As stated before, the are graded 
oll to. newtnia Mandeed wane per dozen 
Those that weigh less than twenty-four 
ounces to the dozen are packed in a green 
carton, labeled (ape eggs, and are sold 
on the market at cents per dozen less 
than the standard weight eggs. 

Some of the individual records made at. 
Barnum may be of interest. It is impos- 
sible to give all of them, as space forbids. 
But Mrs. Beck, who kept 220 hens, sold 
$747.41 worth of oH in eight months. In 
one month, Fred Eckley sold $487 worth 
of eggs from 600 hens. J. J. Peterson, 
made a net profit of $626.51 from 200 hens 
last year, selling $1,122.19 worth of eggs 
from them. This flock made an average 
production of 198 eggs per hen per year. 
something that expert poultrymen would 
be extremely proud of, and Mr. Peterson 
merely a farmer, with a sideline flock! 

F. E. Bauer, who is cashier of the local 


bank, cleared $996.80 from a flock of 250} | 


hens last year. In eleven months, his flock 
made an average of 155 eggs per hen. 
The business done in market eggs at 
Barnum, thru Mr. Hanson, since he com- 
menced to ship the eggs is as follows: 
1908 Dos. 6,420 aes y Total $1,444.50 
1 23. 3,853.35 


1909 6,484 853 
1910 ,028 24.75 6,641.34 
1911 42,044 19.5 8,094.4 
1912 47 B82 21.4 10,276.81 
1913 46,152 21.2 9,790.91 
1914 51,256 22.5 11,531.95 
1915 $2,766 20.3 13,780.64 
1916 85,259 24.4 17 
1917 106,310 33.9 36,101.33 
1918 125,940 38.5 60 
1919 118,643 45 60,011.50 


The ten largest checks paid in the 
month of December, 1919, ranged from 
$97.33 paid to R. W. Barstow, to $482.16 
paid to Fred Eckley. During the year 
1920, the price paid for eggs was con- 
siderably higher. ring November, Hugo 
Anderson was receiving 83 cents per 
for his eggs, while the highest price paid 
in 1919 was 73.4 cents at the creamery, 
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YOU TAKE 


NO RISK 


IN BUYING AN 










the greatest bargain incubator offer of the 
season. Set up complete ready for use. 


150-Ege Incubator 
130-Chick Brooder 


BOTH When an incuba- 


WIQ7 ars 


materials like 

this it gives 
youstrongest 
—most dura- 

Freight Paid 

East of Rockies 















ble incubator 
that can be 
made. 








A machine that will not 


warp or shrink, or open up 
at the seams, as every joint is 
mapeed over with our galvan- 
iron covering — giving ) 

you a machine that will last e 
Te a ts 
tga th sia eiosid Rien. 
dependable hatcher with “Sums hatching qualities. 
cheaply constructed machines. Ironclads are not covered with cheap thin 

metal and painted, like some do to cover up poor quality of material. 
Ironclads are shipped in their natural color—you can see 
exactly what you are getting. Don’t buy any incubator until 
you know what it is made of. Note these Ironclad es 

cations: Genuine California Redwood, triple walls, as 
lining, galvanized iron covering. Galvanized iron legs, large 










Burtt for 










tray, copper tanks and boilers, self-regulator, Tycos 

, glass in door, book of directions, 

and many other special features lained in free cata- 

log. Write for it today or ORDER FROM THIS 
ve 









You have nothing to risk. We will send 
ee ee Oe 
ace Vy © aye meee chy oer ye heater Fp 
pan predien a asta, We Sane 60 do Gn We eivartion, 
the of this paper would not 
Cafry our 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 33 RACINE, WIS. 













World's Best || [YSta'y y of Hatching 
Makes More Money! 
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catalogue, 82 pages. 
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> LANS FOR POL HOUSES 
All . fons. Also of!"The Full 
i Basket.” These will surely, please You—eend 


— a erer yy SOerTee). SP. : poms. 











Hicwest Rererxences. PROMPT . ® - 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 784 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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TWO BY FOURS FOR PERCHES 
The kind of perches you have in the 


poultry house is not a very large item, but 
it is one of the details that determines suc- 
cess. Perches are good and bad, and the S or. OE 








bad kinds have a decided effect upon the 


success met with by the flock. tig x 
Small, round perches, such as are made at des — —< » 
from old saplings are not the best for the Ls ) ver a e 
reason that it is too hard for the hens to : 
stay on them. Have you ever noticed hens | M ‘ 
wildly working their tails up and down in ' 
an effort to stick on a little perch? 
They are not comfortable because the 
hen has to clutch them with her feet and 
spend most of her time trying to hang one 
These small perches also make crooked 
breastbones in growing pullets and chicks. 
The proper perch is broad and flat, 
slightly rounded on the edges with a draw- 
ing knife. The two by four makes the 
ideal perch. It does not sag and it is com- 
fortable enough to permit the hens to rest 
on them easily. 
This is a ain detail, but it is apache — 
4 while, else all the poultry houses planne 
q by the experiment stations would not con- No. 963 
tain roosts made in this fashion. 






































j Anything that makes the hen more 
; comfortable will be reflected in the egg as — Brand a aa — nae Pm 
+t yield. Another reason is that heavier You ae only one small profit—10c to 25¢ per pair at our hig snameap- 
fowls, particularly Rocks, Reds, Wyan- Your exvi t0 theee doll 8 ry 
dottes and Cochins must have ~ bo sactory. CuvIng, Ons to Chose Collars per pals. 
Narrow perches may be all right for lee 
2 horns, but the weer! ier fowls cannot stay 
B on them.—C. 
} FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
d : Continued from page 8 Unless you have Maker T To Wearer welt 
i steadily. Future deals are unnecessary.” Lion Brand Shoe you cannot -_ aio oe Bh MO cag # = 
a Future sales that do not contemplate | iate from our description just remy 11, wide, medium and o 
” actual delivery were vigorously opposed | good this No. 963 shoe is, It widths (sizes 5, 54 and 12 eons 
é by a delegation representing western farm | is the best shoe we make and 124,992 width only). No. 902, Sonne vin 
f organizations. . | | pairs of this style were sold in one Brown Leather, Same shoe with 
: ; A. L. _ ton, ict farmers’ year through stores for as much as _ heavy double sole, $4.95, 
# elevators In lowa sald: i 
2 2 “As farmers we are opposed to selling rae . We have never seen a better work 
as futures or even hedging. The hedge has| tne ty a genuine Munson, U. S. shoe at any price. Send money 
been considered legitimate by grain oper- | t iF ast a of men’s order, draft or your own check, If 
s ators and permitted on boards of trade, | — 7 ther (our own the shoes are not the best work shoes 
¥ but . 4 as been found to be an abuse.” a hol » Soft cap toe you have ever seen at any Price, 
i C. H. Hyde of the Farmers’ Union of | cor ak ak, (not cut off your money will be returned with- 
et Okl: A.B. said that the producer under | toe cap), first grade single out question. 
: the present marketing system is getting | a Ey and grades of men’s shoes at 
- too little for his product and the consumer We make the world’s best-wearing shoe for 
4 paying too much for his food. He said: | boys at ohn $3. lesa than store prices. 
F “We sold wheat in December for $1.37 | You can poxe ree catalog, with pictures, exact descriptions 
} 5 a bushel and bought flour at $12 a be r=| ond plese of a fp em ry Day Shoes for ber of < Brand Work 
mY rel.” This means that the miller paid | esting readi jally the geicen.” White Der near engeann | 
: about $68 for wheat which he sold for| HARSH & CHAPLINE SHOE co. | 
3 nearly $400 when converted into flour. Depertmens 2B MILWAUKEE, WIS, “4. 
5 Rae ag ons _— to Packers inancial reference—ask any banker I 
Justice Stafford in the supreme court é 
: of the district has recently sustained the | aaah Aa mg an a 
- objections of the department of justice to Herewith $4.85 for which send me, Name... eeeeeeesseeereceeeeeecesereecessseresenees . V 
‘ the plans submitted by the packers for paid, @ pair of No, 963 Lion Brand Wo Shoes i 
divesting themselves of their interests in as deseribed in FO SOM, «3-0 Ht Somehow HY. eee eeeeeeereeeseeeeseneeeeeeneececereeeeeeens G 
the stockyards and terminals. The pack- can buy anywhereatan th ie the mame pce, Y 
ers were given thirty days in which to I can return them and you willimmediately State ....eeeeeceseeeenneeererereeeeeetrercesenennes Dp 
: file a plan for the divestment of all the — Boney, For sue shoe, Browa Lexter, Street - 
| 5 forextra heavy sole, eend $4.95. or R.P.Ds...ccccc.....0eceeeeecoceseeceeececcocece ) 


obnoxious holdings; failing to submit such 




















a _ the court = exercise complete 
jurisdiction over the pro — in ques- ON 
tion and may sell them thru trustees a 
. pointed by the court. = Ps Rn ay | bu 
While the packers are grappling with | vigorous rigsrous Hock: Reig Wocks. We se Wo ~ 4-- The old reliable, proven remedy for th 
the court over the stockyards, they are FS)" second oF third, grad We" have me Colds, Canker, Swelled Head, Bowel Treen wh 
living in the shadow of a vote on the - a e Snuffies, Wounds, Sores, Loss of Fur or the 
7 nyon-Kendrick bill on which a show- o-9%s Skin Disease, € Etc. wh 
down is due in the senate on January _ Kiowert, 5042 N. Long Ave, Chicago, pre 
24th. The result of the vote is doubtful aan an ene dt eens Seam the 
but the backers of the bill are none too = —= Gememne ee mane bat, thanks to — 
sanguine of victory. 7SFORABA ——_& we had tried , Xt at py gh a 
Agricultural Staples and the Tariff 140 Ecc inc = » a r piece eg SE ve experiments.” ey 
In preparation for the tariff study that “4 | Germozone 17 years and could et ant cng vith a 
will engage the attention of congress ew Lineny Big ay Be FO ue 
during the next year the United States chicks and sure rot wonderful results. f ake us - 
tariff commission has submitted an ex- oP —— as = grown fowls.” — 
haustive report bearing on the import and goatee doce, or mating rs oa se i = 
export of agricultural staples. This report So cad SLS0 Dackaess, from Poultry =~ 
is a mine of information and contains the GEO. H. LEE co. my ee a 
basic facts on which scientific legislation a am, a. 
pve th ag cexs of hig record layers. 8. C. A 
Jp-to-date statistics clearly show a o . CHICKS *: Wrens gad Diack le. Catalog free. — 
— increase in imports during the THE BIG tree CAR ROW.HIRSH CO. Succ sEST FARMS. oz = x. Code So. = 
our months subsequent to July Ist, and | “Successful farmers like Successful Farming | relied on. They poiat the wen te sunare d able 











the indications are that the figures for 
November and December will show a still 
larger increase. During the four months in 
question more wheat and wheat flour 
was imported than during the entire 
fiscal year up to June 30, 1920. The wheat 
figures for four months are 12 040,541 
bushels as compared with 4 744 712 
bushels for the previous fiscal year, ‘and 
wheat flour 221,989 barrels as compared 
to 157,896 barrels. 

The commission is not at all convinced 
that imports of wheat from Canada have 
an adverse effect on the American product. 

“The free movement,” said the report, 
‘has certain demonstrable advantages. 
Its disadvantages are less certain; Ameri- 
can elevators, distributing interests and 
rail and ocean lines enjoy the benefits 
accruing from this larger volume of trade; 
domestic mills, which had been losing 
ground to Canada in the export flour trade 
are able to meet this competition thru 
importing Canadian wheat for b 
and milling; a larger volume of mill f 
is available to the dairy industry. The 
balance of trade in agricultural products is 
heavily against Canada—$77,882,730 for 
the eight years 1912- 1919—in her com- 
merce with the states, and the resulting 
unfavorable rates of exchange is handicap- 
ping the American sales to Canada.” 

The report points out that the decline 
in wheat prices here had started before 
any Canadian imports came in, “altho 
it is possible that the prospect of a large 
harvest in Canada may have been a con- 
tributing factor in this decline.” Here is 
the general conclusion of the commission: 

“Tf this country were on a net importing 
basis the prices obviously would be 
depressed by the imports from Canada, 
but at a time when heavy exports are 
going out of the country the relatively 
small imports probably do not alter the 
ge eral rule that it is of no great impor- 

ance whether Canadian wheat reaches 
the European markets directly or indi- 
rectly thru the United States.” 

The report contains interesting data on 
comparative yield and cost of wheat pro- 
duction in the United States and in 
Canada. The average yield in Canada 
from 1908 to 1919 inclusive was 17.6 
bushels per acre compared with an average 
vield of 14.6 bushels for the United States. 
Statistics for this period of years conclu- 
sively proves “Canada’s superior produc- 
tivity” in this staple. 

For a specific term of years—but only 
roughly speaking—the cost of producing 
a bushel of wheat appears to have been 
about four cents lower in Canada, as a 
whole, than in the United States, “approx- 
imately ten cents lower in Ontario, 
Quebec and New Brunswick than in New 
York, Ohio and Indiana” while in the 
prairie provinces the cost was well below 
the cost reported for Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. 


Spread Between Price to Producer and 
nsumer 


One of the outstanding features of the 
business situation is the great. difference 
that continues between the general run of 
wholesale prices and the prices charged by 
the retailers to the consumers. Thus, 
while prices of farm products are down to 
pre-war levels there is little difference in 
he price paid for beef steak by the house- 

vife. This was well brought out in the 
senate the other day when Reed moet, 
" publican of Utah, brought out his da 

to-day diary to show that while the who 

le prices of beef are down to 1914 levels 
le is paying the Washington retailers war 
peak prices for meat. The refusal of the 
etailers to readjust prices to the general 

»wnward trend is one of the weak factors 

the entire economic situation. 


\ bushel of corn will make eight to 
elve pounds of pork ordinarily, some- 
ies fifteen, depending on the hogs. Ex- 
rence teaches when corn is most profit- 
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The X-Ray Incubator—made better. 
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HANDLE HATCHING EGGS CARE- 
FULLY 

“Every egg that fails to hatch a live, 
husky chick causes the poultryman to 
sustain a loss of at least fifty cents,” said 
a commercial ultryman not long ago. 
“The loss oot = a great deal more if 
the commercial poultryman did not hatch 
thousands of eggs each season.’ 

The loss to the farmer who hatches only 
hundreds of eggs where the commercial 
man hatches his thousands, must be nearer 
one dollar than fifty cents. Having this 
thought in mind, we pressed the com- 
mercial poultryman mentioned above to 
give us the benefit of his twelve years’ 
experience in handling hatching eggs. 

“The first thing of importance,” he 
said, “is the care of the breeding stock. 
If they are strong, sturdy stock, and no 
one should breed from stock that does 
not answer this description, the care and 
the feeding has evarythian 4 to do with the 
fertility and the hatchability of the eggs. 

“Keep the stock in dry, sunny quarters. 
Let them have straw on the floor and keep 
them confined all winter and spring. Hens 
running loose on the farm get muddy feet 
and that dirties the eggs; besides, you 
have no way of keeping other males from 
associating with them. I have seen farmers 
keep the breeders in a corner of the hay- 
mow that had windows and an open, 
muslin covered place with good results. 

“Feed good, clean, balanced rations. 
Feed has a great influence on hatchability 
of eggs rie not feed commercial beef 
se raps. or green cut bone to the breeding 
pen. Feed only clean, sound grain in the 
litter morning and night and keep a mash 
minus the beef scrap befare them all the 
time. Give some green food at noon, 
such as sprouted oats, but do not attempt 
to force them. 

“In cold weather, gather the eggs every 
hour. The germ in an egg which lies in a 
nest for several hours in zero weather, 
even if the egg does not freeze and the 
shell burst, is seriously weakened. Gather 
the eggs often and store them in a room 
where there is an average temperature of 
forty to forty-five degrees. 

“The eggs must not be piled up in 
dishes, pans or other receptacles. hey 
will draw the moisture content out of eac 
other just as a lamp wick draws oil out of 
the ait chamber when this is done. Spread 
them out flat and turn the eggs at least 
once each day. It is better, where large 
quantities of eggs are kept to have them 
in trays and to turn the egg completely 
over once each day, by merely turning the 
tray over or up-side-dow n. 

“Partially turning the egg is not suf- 
ficient. The germ is held suspended in 
the albumen as if in a hammock. It 
gradually rises to the surface and if it be- 
comes attached to the shell, that egg is 
re nde red worthless for incubating. 





“Eggs should, by all means, be placed 


under hens or in incubators within a week 
after laying. It is best to hold them 
not longer than four or five days. The 
sooner they are placed in the incubator, 
the better the chicks will be, for as an 
egg stands it loses much of the moisture 
content and that means that the chick 
will be smaller in size. 

“If you want to prove this to your own 
satisfaction, set a trayful of eggs the same 
day as laid, and a trayful of week-old eg oy 
and then compare results when they hate 
The best time to set oe is the same day 
as laid, if at all possib 

“F requently, as last spring, cold, raw 
weather will seriously affect the hatch- | 
ability of eggs. Poultrymen all over the 


country complained about the hatch- | 
ability of eggs last year. The trouble in | 


that case was largely due to the season 
and not to the manner in which the eggs 
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France has almost won her 
great fight against war's de- 
struction. Eighty per cent of 
her wrecked and crippled fac- 
tories again hum with activity. 
All of the 4,006 villages and 
towns in the devastated regions 
have again resumed municipal 
life; and of the 6,445 schools 
in this vast area, 5,345 have 
been rebuilt and opened. 
Farms, factories and homes 
again cover most of the 
scarred land. 


In her reconstruction, France 
has shown the same uncon- 
querable spirit that stopped 
her invaders at the Marne. 


And here, at home, another 
great peaceful victory is being 


Winning the Battles of Peace 


won against the greatest odds. 
This has been the fight of the 
Bell telephone employees to 
rebuild a national service. 


Despite all of the difficulties 
of the post-war period, the or- 
ganized forces of the Bell 
system have established new 
records in maintenance and 
construction. 


Facing, after the armistice, a 
public demand such as was 
never before known, they have 
yet responded to the nation’s 
need with hundreds of new 
buildings, thousands of miles 
of new wires and cables, and 
with the installation in the last 
year, alone, of over half a mil- 
lion new telephones, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System Universal Service 
And all directed toward Better Service 


One Policy 
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were handled, but in most years the han- 
dling of the eggs is what counts most. 

_ spring, I was suffering from illness 
right at the time we had thousands of 
eggs accumulated for the incubators. 
And being unable to take care of them 
myself, I had to trust the work to others. 
We got the poorest hatches in years and 
I feel. satisfied that it was due to poor 
handling, because when I could get out T 
found the eggs piled up everywhere.” 

Only those eggs which are of uniform 
and normal size should be saved for in- 
cubating purposes. Small, irregular eggs 
should be discarded. Eggs with “‘ridges” 
around them are unsuited for hatching 
purposes, as experience has shown that 
they seldom hatch. Unusually large eggs 
should be discarded for the same reason. 

As a general rule, the best eggs to select 
for incubation are those which are selected 
for market purposes under grading 
standards. Uniform eggs weighing at least 
twenty-four ounces to the dozen are the 
best, being much better than eggs of all 
sizes and shapes. 

Where a number of incubators are to be 
filled, better results will be obtained by 
setting individual machines at different 
dates and using up the eggs faster, than 
in waiting until enough eggs are on hand 
to fill all the machines on the same date. 

Freshness of eggs for incubation pur- 
poses plays even @ greater in suc- 
cessful results than where the eggs are 
sent to market, and everyone knows how 
important that is.—C. 8. 


KEEP THE WHOLE HATCH 

Continued from page 106 
in abundance along the creeks and runs 
of which we have plenty. If this fails, 
the prepared chick grit is excellent. Fresh, 
absolutely clean water, two, three, or more 
times daily must be placed in the coops, 
allowing it to stay only long enough each 
time for the chicks to get plenty to drink. 
Do not leave it in all the time, or you will 
find a wet, bed led, chilled lot of sorry 
chicks that will begin to die off. Here 
is where losses occur in what would other- 
wise turn a profit. 

As the chicks become older and better 
able to rustle and scratch for themselves, 
stronger food may be given, and more of 
it, and the number of daily feeds may be 
reduced. I gradually change the ration over 
to cracked corn, wheat and scraps, with 
milk in generous quantities. Sour milk is 
excellent, and so is sweet, but never a 
combination or first one and then the 
other. To feed the sour milk one day and 
sweet milk the next is another of the 
most probably fatal mistakes. Make your 
ration uniform and fairly constant for 
all that you feed a variety. During the 
whole time the chicks are with the hens 
I allow them to run as they will on bright 
warm days. Then they get full benefit of 
the sunshine, the fresh tender green grass, 
and insects of various sorts. 

The coops are always kept scrupulously 
clean at all times. They are thoroly dis- 
infected three times a week, being turned 
upsidedown for a sunning and airing dur- 
ing the day. It is not long until the fluffy 
little chieks are transformed into big husky 
healthy birds, the sort that later on yield 
the good fmancial returns. 

Aside from this, the satisfaction of com- 





ing off in the season’s venture with a}. 


victory is a lot of satisfaction, and pays 
for all the extra details and care. 

Really one should never to get a 
chick from every egg. , & seventy- 
five percent hatch is considered a most suc- 
ceaatul one, yet so far I have never failed 
to achieve that. Twice have I raised a 
hundred chicks from a hundred fertile 
eggs. Out of a hundred and seven eggs 
placed in the meubator at one time last 
year, I hatched and raised an even hun- 
dred chicks, while of the thirty eggs set 
under hens, I raised only ten chicks. It is 
the care and proper attention from the 
selection of the eggs to the end of the 
way that counts, 
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What King Albert = 
Learned from an 
American Engineer 


King Albert of Belgium—in the 
cab window—drove the Twentieth 
Century Limited engine part of the 
way between Toledo and Elkhart. 


Hamilton 


“The Watch of Railroad Accura 


As they approached Elkhart, Engineer J. A. Lux 
—in the gangway—pulled out his watch. His Ma- 
jesty consulted his, and they compared time. After 
one look, *‘What watch do you carry?’ asked 
King Albert. ‘‘A Hamilton,** answered Lux. ‘“‘Is 
‘t a good one ?”* inquired His Majesty. ‘*Well, I’ve 

un trains by it for 25 years,*"said Engineer J. A. Lux. 

Before leaving America, King Albert, through the 
State Department at Washington, bought a Hamilton. 

Watches so accurate that engineers run the crack 
trains by them are watches that kings will buy. 

There are many Hamilton models to choose from 
at your jeweler’s. 
Movements alone, $22 (in Canada $27) and up. 


the manufacture and care of fine watches. 
Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa, 
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Prices range from $40 to $200. 


Send for ““The Timekeeper’*—an interesting booklet about 
The different 
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Stromberg - Carlson Tel 


u to hear your ring and get your connection quickly 
as if your party were at your elbow, no 
instruments with the new high efficiency transmitters and 


receivers have the big five-bar generator which rings every time; lightning 
; battery saver, and many other features, the result of our experience 


Send today for Free Bulletin No. 20 describing our Telephones and 
how to organize and equip a party line among your neighbors, 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Write for Circular3 and testimonials. Agents wanted. 
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140-Egg Size © 


I Ship Quick 
from Buffalo, 
Minneapolis, Kan- 
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Biggest Hatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you’ll get with my Champion 


Belle City Hatching 


Outfit, and I can prove it. 


i A woe | Book, “Hatching Facts,” in colors, 
tells the whole story. Write for it today—it’s 
Free. It’s a valuable and instructive Book that 


every Poul 


Raiser should read—gives facts, 


roofs and information that will start you right— 


you’ how to become su 


Get into this interesting, profit-pay- 
ing business now—you can’t lose— 
it’s money for you right from the start. 
If you are raising chickens in the “old 
hen way,” you are losing valuable 
time and money, and missing a big 


$1 5% pelle 


- Hatcher with 
Hot-Water—Round-Cornered 
Rust-Proot Copper Tank — Self- 
Regulated Safety Lamp — Ther- 
mometer and Patented Holder— 
Double Door— Chick N eoty 
—Egg Tester—with Fibre B ‘ 
Double Walled Construction that 


raising chickens. 


qecvede. Inv te my 
si without delay. rite me today 
for Free Book, “‘Hatching Facts.’’ 
It tells of the many advantages and 
how easy it is for all of my customers 


to make extra big profits with my 


Egg Champion 


City. Incubator 


has led the field for sixteen years. 
Simple—Safe—Sure. When ordered 
with my $9.95 Hot-Water, Double 
Walled 140-Chick Belle City 
Brooder with Safety Lamp—Guar- 
anteed to raise the chicks— making 


Hatching Outfi ° 
piete—Both for only’. . *2O22 


East of Rockies 


Freight Prepaid Towaras Express 


And allowed to points beyond. I ship 
from Buffalo, N. ¥., Kansas City, 
Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., or Racine 
to insure quickest —— For 16 
ears my big factory here at Racine has 
n devoted entirely to the manufac- 
ture of this— one size — one style 
Incubator and Brooder, and I know 


this Hatching Outfit will bring you 

the biggest hatches of strongest 

chicks—the greatest profits— with 

least effort and at lowest cost— 

vouched for by over 871,000 suc- 
Raisers 


and Geese 


You are Perfectly Safe in Ordering Today 


Thousands order direct from my adver- 
tisements every year. And you get the 
Belle es at my lowest factory 
prices— on actual cost of pro- 
duction. You save the middleman’s 
profit—I ship the day remittance is re- 


My Personal Prize Offers 


No one else provides 
money. Full 
ing Facts.”’ 

quickest ways to make 
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POULTRY HOUSE ODORS 

Some farmers do not like poultry or 
poultry houses and consider them the most 
ill smelling buildings on the farm. We 
believe that the poultry houses can be 
made the freshest and best smelling of any 
livestock buildings on the farm; we have 
been in dwelling houses where we did not 
like the air near as well as in our poultry 
quarters. 

To have fresh clean air in a poultry 
house and have the house free from odors 
it is necessary to use the open-front type 
of constructions This is acknowledged 
the best and cheapest and it keeps the 
fowls in healthful condition. Then the 
litter must be changed often enough so it 
will not be tough and damp and dirty. 

The dropping boards should be cleaned 
every day if possible. At least they must 
never be allowed to fill up thickly with 
droppings. Then spray the roosts and 
dropping boards at frequént intervals with 
one of the coal-tar disinfectants. . These 
commercial mixtures are practical.. We 
use a dip, one gallon of which will make 
one hundred gallons of firstclass poultry 
house spray when mixed with water. 
When the roosts and dropping boards are 
sprayed with this material all of the odor 
present is a clean odor. A poultry house 
that is clean and filled with clean dry litter 
is not an unpleasant place to work. We 
believe it would be difficult to have the 
air in any stock barn or dwelling house 
more fresh and wholesome than im our 
open-front poultry houses.—K. P. 

THE SOVEREIGN SHIRE 
Continued from page 70 

walk it is to be expected of a real drafter 
that he travel as tho he were pushing an 
immense load in the collar at every step. 
The Shire does this admirably. Long has 
he been famous for this sort of action. His 
stride is straight and long. The movement 
of shoulder and pastern are perfeet. The 
big wide hocks enable the well set hind 
limb to bend and to move forward in true 
draft horse style. The action of the 
Shire is drafty and not in any sense 
coachy. Drafty action which is so at- 
tractive in the showring is just as at- 
tractive in a team on the street or upon 
the farm and is at the same time the kind 
of action that is distinctly useful wherever 
there is work for draft horses to do. 

The Shire is a rapid walker. This, any- 
one will concede is the ultimate ideal in 
draft horse action. No matter whether it 
is on the city street or on the country road 
or in the field hitched to a planter or 
corn cultivator, our modern conditions 
absolutely require rapid action. A few 
extra acres of corn planted or a few more 
rows cultivated are considerations that 
mean dollars and cents to the farmer or 
other man who uses draft, horses. The war 
did much to promote the popularity of the 
Shire. This resulted solely from the fact 
that the Shire proved that he could meet 
the extraordinarily strenuous conditions 
which were imposed by wartime and after 
war circumstances. - conditions re- 
quire more hard work to be done in less 
time than ever before. In the action and 
energetic disposition of the Shire it has 
been made possible for him to fulfill those 
requirements. 

The Shire has a disposition that is pleas- 

ng to all, who have use for draft horses. He 





is not excitable, yet has a snap and vim 
that renders him always ready for work 
and willing to endure any amount of it. 
He is remarkably steady under all cendi- 
tions of city or farm. On the city streets 
he will put his immense power into the 
collar obenoter demanded by the driver 
and will stand without impatience at the 
street crossing until traffic is relieved and 
until the policeman blows his whistle as 
a signal to move forward. For farm use 
his temperament is ideal. He works stead- 
ily and willingly without excitement. Farm 
work is greatly varied, one day or one 
hour requiring sprightly action, the next 
a steady heavy pull and possibly a little 
later a trip over very irregular ground or 
a period of standing beside a noisy corn 
sheller, threshing machine or silo filler. 
Under all conditions the Shire keeps his 
head. That is what we want him to do 
and no animal lines up to the require- 
ments more thoroly and more satis- 
factorily. He is never dull and languid. 
No matter what the day’s work may be he 
is always up and coming. Night finds him 
feeling fine and possessing an appetite 
that will cause him to take care of enough 
feed to prepare him for another strenuous 
day of any kind of labor that may befall 


im. 

The Shire is attractive in appearance 
either singly or in groups. This Js because 
he has the qualities universally demanded 
in a draft horse. The beauty and attrac- 
tiveness of Shire teams cause them to be 
very much in demand by firms that use 
horses as an advertising medium. Many 
of the great six-horse teams have carried 
a preponderance of Shire blood. The 
record breaking sales of geldings on the 
Chicago and other markets have been 
strongly of Shire lineage. At the 1920 
Illinois state fair in the open class for 
draft geldings, all breeds competing, the 
first and second prize winners were grade 
Shire geldings. 

Today is the best time there has ever 
been or ever will be to start in the busi- 
ness of breeding purebred Shires. The 
first reason for this optimism is that the 
future of the horse business is assured. 
It is universally conceded that the in- 
activity of trade has changed to activity. 
The pendulum has passed its lowest point 
and is now rising on the side of prosperous 
times. A nial reason for starting with 
Shires at this time is that horses are com- 
meres cheap and good ones may be 
ocated without ufidue effort. Horses are 
actually low in price while all other live- 
nask have . Fy a nye hong be- 
ore equalled. e of prices being 
paid for other livestock that would have 
astonished the most thoughtless wildcat 
investor a few years ago. Thru all this the 
horse business has remained stable and 
sound. We do not hear it said, ‘““The horse 


business is a rich man’s game.” We do 
not, contend that it is a poor man’s game 
—that might imply a of forthcoming 


rosperity. Rather we believe that “the 
hecue business is the game for an ambi- 
tious man.’”’ A third reason for our belief 
that this is the best opportunity of all 
time to enter the horse business is the 


extreme optimism that i - 
where. Everybody now aed in the 
horse business. 

Naturally, I am particularly interested 
2 Shires. Stallions of this favorite breed 
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have proven themselves to be sires of 
great excellence when used on farm mares 
thruout the country. We are finticipatin 
great activity in our association an 
amongst the men who will have Shires for 
sale. As for myself, I am breeding reg- 
istered Shires and will say that I never 
felt more hopeful over the outlook than 
I do at the present time. Shire mares are 
practically all in the hands of farmers, 
and small breeders are breeding mares for 
their own protection and in order to pro- 
vide workin wer for their own farms. 
No thoughtful: man can do otherwise. 
Secondarily, there will without any ques- 
tion of a doubt. be a splendid profit from 
any surplus stock produced. 

It is more than an opportunity that we 
are facing. It is a responsibility. We 
should not forget our patriotism just be- 
cause the war has ended. Just as a cam- 
paign for more pork was waged three 
years ago so might we well now stage a 
campaign for ‘more and better horses.” 

In the big revival in horse production 
and in breeding to produce a draft horse 
that actually meets modern requirements, 
our great Shire has come to his own. He 
has the size, the draftiness, the activity 
and prepotency to produce offspring of the 
right size and character. Many farm 
mares are not up tothe best standards in 
size and massiveness in build. The best 
practice in animal breeding would be to 
mate them to a sire somewhat of the 
opposite in character. It is universally ad- 
mitted that Shire stallions cross well on 
such mares. The offspring will meet the 
market requirements in size, type, and 
powerful action. A scarcity of horses-and 
period of high prices is certain to come. 
The old adage that, “History repeats 
itself” is as sure to prove true in the come 
business as it ever has in all cases. In the 
early nineties there occurred what was 
—a the greatest depression ever 
snown in the horse business. As a result 
of that depression breeding was largel 
discontinued for a period of years. Fol- 
lowing that as we might naturally expect, 
the supply became too small for the de- 
mand. The natural result was that prices 
of horses climbed to a level almost un- 
heard of before. Men who started breeding 
at that time were the ones called ‘‘foolish” 
by the casual observer, but who were 
later dubbed as “lucky” by the same 
critics. The advice of some wise Scot is 
worth accepting and worth following at 
this time when he says, ‘The time to go 
into the horse business is when everybody 
else wants to quit.” 

-We must look to the future. It requires 
three years from breeding time to bring a 
colt to the stage where he can help out 
with the farm work, even to a small 
degree. It requires from four to six years 
at which time the horse will be from three 
to five years of before he is ayailable 
for the market. “Such being the case we 
cannot wait until the coming demand is 
upon us before we resume breeding. We 
must begin immediately in order to take 
advantage of that good market which will 
surely be ours in the very near future. I 
have received a letter from _a prominent 
dealer in the northwest. He states that 
withi two years people out there will be 
horse crazy with but very few to be had 
at any price. Likewise a man who form- 
erly imported large numbers of Shires 
which he sold foun bie barn in Indiana has 
stated that within two or three years he 
will be back at his old place selling more 


stallions than ever ore. The good 
Shires are selling readily at prices that 
mean profit to the producer. They have 


earned, thru merit, and hold undisputedly 
the wonderful descriptive slogan, ‘The 
Sovereign Shire.”’ 


After canned fruit is opened and the 
containers emptied and washed, keep to- 
gether jars and covers that fit and give a 
good seal. This practice will save much 
time in fitting jars with covers next spring. 
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DUCKS HAVE NO CROPS 

In feeding ducks, a good many folks 
overlook the fact that*they have no crops 
like other domestic fowls. The food 
passes from the throat into a roomy duct 
which opens directly into the gizzard, 
and for this reason ducks should have 
mostly soft food. 

For the same reason it is also quite 
important that ducks should have plenty 
of water to drink in case the food refuses 
to go smoothly down thé passage which 
takes the place of a crop. A good many 
people mix a little sand with the mash 
they feed their ducks, and this assists in 
grinding and digestion. 

Ducks are very fond of vegetables and 
green food of all kinds. They also like 
potatoes prepared in a way that they can 
be easily eaten. When ducks are kept 
confined, bran may well constitute the 
prince -ipal part of their diet.—R. B. S. 


OUR FARM FINANCIAL ILLS 
Continued from page 9 
entire control of affairs and drifts 
helplessly with the current, taking such 
bruises and blows as may come his way. 
In the first place, due consideration 














a Ges BURIAL ground is close to the heart 
strings of the entire community. 

Here sleep the departed mothers and fathers, 
brothers and sisters, children and sweethearts 
of the village. 

The appearance of a cemetery is either an as- 
set to, or a reflection on the community. A 
neat, well-kept cemetery reflects at once thrift 
and progress. 

Monuments should be selected which will re- 
tain forever their original beauty. for their 
appearance fifty years hence is of consideration. 

Its adaptability to design, and its interlocking 
crystalline formation, (making it impervious to 
weather and time) make GEORG! A MARBLE 
the ideal monumental stone. No streaking— 
no discoloration—no crumbling. 
























Your dealer con show you ottractive designs 
for monuments in GEORGIA MARBLE 


‘Te GEORGIA MARBLE CO, 
Tate, Ga. 








must be given to the peculiarities of the 
farming business and proper provision 
made for protection during such crises as 
the present. Specifically, the Federal 
Reserve Act should be amended so as to 
require loans to be classified as to essen- 
tiality. Mere raising or lowering of the 
rediscount rate does, of course, modify the 
volume of loans passing into the different 
classes of business, but this is not a 
scientific method of control. It may easily 
happen that a luxury-producing business 
can afford to pay a higher interest rate 
than the producer of essentials and there- 
fore will divert funds which should be 
employed in the production of food and 
clothing. Some system of classification of 
loans based on essentiality and giving 
prior consideration to basic industries 
should be incorporated in the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Closely tied up with the newer ideas 
along cooperative marketing lines, is the 
question of commodity financing. It has 
always been easier to secure credit for the 
production of a crop than it has been to 
secure credit for the orderly marketing 
of that crop. In many sections it is the 
common practice for bankers or merchants 
to advance credit for the purchase of 
seed, fertilizer, tools, and her to pro- 
duce a crop. But as soon as the crop is 
produced and ready to market, the banker 
has said “‘pay me.”’ 

Some one must of course carry the crops 
from the time of harvest to the time of 
final consumption. The entire credit 
system has been based upon the idea 
that credit for this purpose should be 
furnished the dealer, the middleman, and 
the speculator. It is the contention of 
the farmer’s representatives that it costs 
certainly no more—probably less—to pro- 
vide this credit to the farmer instead of 
to the speculator. 

The plan proposed to meet this need— 
and it would probably be an éssential 
feature of any extensive cooperative mar- 
keting plan—is to extend the privileges 
now made possible under the licensed 
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NEW 1921 PRICES 


Choice of 3140 rare bargains— 
suits for men and boys—coats 
and dresses for women and ° 


farm implements and 
accessories. Nearly everything 
needed to eat, wear,or use 
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should be available everywhere. Then, 
when the farmer prefers to await a more 
favorable market for a portion of his crop, 
he can merely deposit the crop in the 
licensed warehouse and take a receipt for 
same. Ordinarily this receipt would be 
acceptable at the local bank as good 
collateral security for a loan. But to 
guard against the occasional periods of 
stringency and also in order to avoid ex- 
cessive charges, some means of providing 
more direct access to the central sources 
of money should be provided. 

Whenever a large and well-known pack- 
ing plant, mail order house, or manu- 
facturing plant, wants six to eighteen 
months money, it can secure same b 
issuing its own notes. These are wel 
known by the large city bankers as well 
as by the smaller country bankers and are 
seedity parchased as standard revenue 
producing securities. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
is working out the details of a plan to pool 
farmers’ warehouse receipts thru some 
such government agency as the Federal 
Farm Banks—possibly an extension 
of the functions of the Farm Loan Banks— 
which would then issue against these 
receipts its own short time notes or de- 
bentures and either sell them in the open 
market or rediscount them thru the 
Federal Reserve System. These de- 
bentures would soon come to be ized 
as a reliable, standard security and should 
be much in demand by investors. In this 
way the farmer would always find it 
possible to secure an advance on his crop 
while still retaining primary title to same. 
In times of stringency the rate might be 
high, but he could get the money. Getting 
the cash is frequently much more im- 
portant than the exaet rate to be paid. 
Under normal conditions money secured 
thru the sale of these securities should 
provide the cheapest possible short time 
money for the farmer. 

The Farm Loan System must of course 
be rehabilitated and strengthened. The 
loan limit should be raised from $10,000 
to probably $20,000. Full and free 
operation of the farm loan system is in 
itself a big help in relieving rural financial 
stringencies. Large local sums now ‘ied up 
in mortgages would be available for short 
time loans. 

Some advocate a supplementary farm 
loan act, or an extension-of the present 
act to make two-year or three-year loans 
for livestock production. 

Many farmers have only themselves 
to blame for not establishing closer rela- 
tionships with their local bankers. The 
banks can, ordinarily, do business only 
with those who do business with them. A 
better getting together should be mutually 
beneficial. ; 

Rural Personal Credits 

But after we have exhausted the usual 
bases for credit and have arranged the 
best possible accommodations for those 
farmers in a position to offer adequate 
security, we still face the problem of credit 
for the tenant who has practically nothing 
but his health and reputation to offer as 
security for the stake needed for the 
production of a crop. 

There are those who say that this group 
is not entitled to credit. But whether 
that be true or not, various nations have 
made extended efforts to provide some 
credit relief. This type of credit is gener- 
ally known as personal cooperative credit. 
There is much agitation in this country 
today for a personal rural credits system. 
A number of bills having this end in view 
have been introduced in Congress. No 
consideration of our present farm financ- 
ing problems would be complete without 
an analysis of the rural personal credits 
— This will be covered in a later 
article. 


A post card is all it takes to bring your 
1920 Successful Farming index. There 
are a few for 1919 left if you need one. 
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Yankee Radiolite 
—the lowest 
Radiolite, 


$3-° 
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These Dark Mornings 


U" early and at it! A Radiolite, that 
tells time in the dark, is a conven- 
ience—and a necessity. First, while 
still in bed, to know the time without 
striking a match or putting on the light. 
Then around the barn where a flame is 





dangerous. Then all the time till sun-up. Waterbary 
Radiolite 
Being an Ingersoll, a Radiolite works faith. Small size; jeweled, 
fully all day and runs cheerfully through a whole $605 


lot of bumps that would put the ordinary watch 


out of business. 


With sun-down the wonderful Radiolite dial 
goes to work again. Times you at the chores. 
Spends the evening with you. And goes to bed 
with you, 

Cost? Ten cents a year at the most. For'the 
Radiolite dial costs only seventy-five cents or a 
dollar extra and is good for ten yearsata minimum, 


See the dealer with a Radiolite display. 





Rost. H. Incersou & Bro. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 























| RADIOLITES 











Sent Postpaid for 25c 











DAILY RECORD CALENDAR 





Stamps or Coin 


Really a handy Account Book 
and Beautiful 1921 Art Calendar 
in one. The picture at the right 

shows the calendar with the dates 

in large figures easily read from 
adistance. The print of a wonder- 
ful drawing on the calendar de- 
picts a beautiful California Red- 
wood Forest Scene, suitable for 





















































framing. You'll never tire of this SSB 
remar sothe platuse. aie PUBLISHED FOR 
At the left, weshow the calen- 
dar open with space for notes SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
about daily receipts and expendi- - 
tures. The record pages are not to = 
ee torn out, = gen A. UW 
the top cover of the calendar for f 
future reference. With the figures 1921 JANUARY 192! 
on each Fer ow Soe previded The] ies Toad] me TP 
space for “reminders” of important 
things u will want to look after bed Kl hee nd Hef l 
in the future. 
of LR ee ee 2\3\4| 5/6 7\8 
tc . nt Book— 
a great ald in making out our in- g 10 ll 12:13 14 15 
come tax statement—and a Memory 
**Jogger’’ made especially for Success- 16 17 18 19/2021 2 
ar ‘arming folks. Tenemate - 
y 25 cents, , 
Is limited. Better sen your order now. v4 2612 
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Successful Farming == 




















5S Successful Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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World’s Finest Aster Seeds 
To Be Given To Our Friends 


yo can grow asters like this in your own garden—prize win- 

ning beauties that will surprise and delight everyone who sees 

them. A famous floral expert actually cried for joy when he saw 
the aster garden from which these seeds were selected. 


The grower lives up in Wisconsin. He loves flowers 

and is an aster enthusiast. Last season he produced a 

large quantity of seed. He is desirous of distri uting this 

seed among people who admire beautiful flowers. We are 

glad to cooperate with him in this distribution because 

we want Successful Farming’s friends to share this 
great opportunity. 

Our Readers Are Favored 


Therefore, we have a with this famous florist to 
place these seeds among Successful Farming folks. On 
this page we are making some offers that will enable 
you whe like flowers to get some of these wonderful 
asters without paying a cent of your own money. 
Thousands of our readers send us subscriptions of other 
folks from time to time without asking or expecting any 
reward. Here’s our chance to reward han ely our 
many readers who will favor their friends and do us the 
kindness to send Successful Farming two or three subscrip- 
tions within the next few days. " 


Send your order promptly. We hope there enough seeds t 

around; bat Firat come, first Pte "e las sth a 
There are seeds of two varieties in each One is the Pure Honor 
Aster—a magnificent fluffy, snowy white. is the Meritorious Pink 
—a flesh tinted pink, one of the most beautiful flowers ever developed. 


Here Are Our Liberal Offers 


OFFER NO. I. One package of Aster Seed will be sent you, postpaid for 
one yearly subscription (not your own) to Successful Farming at 35c. 
OFFER NO. II. Two packages of Aster Seed will be sent you, post- 
paid, for two yearly subscriptions (one of which may be your own) to 
ul Farming at 35 cents each; or for one two-year subscription 
(not your own) at 70 cents, 

OFFER NO. III. Three package of Aster Seed will be sent you, post- 
paid, for three yearly subscriptions (one of which may be your own) to 
Successful Farming at 35 cents each; or for one three-year subscrip- 

tion (not your own) at $1.00. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


“THE FARMERS’ SERVICE STATION” 
DES MOINES - = = IOWA 


For Convenience Use The Order Blank Below 


Please write the names of yoursubscribers on thelinesbelow. numbers. Pleasestate the number of years for which each 
It is very important that you write plainly giving correct person subscribes. Write in the renewal column whether 


names, initials, and complete addresses, including rural route the subscribers are new or old. 



























These Seeds 
Are From The 
World’s Finest 
Asters Carefully 
Selected and 
Guaranteed 


To Grow. . & 
_ 
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Successful harming, Des Moines, Iowa: Please find enclosed $___..__for above subscriptions. Send 
me packages of Aster Seeds according to your offer No 
My Name is P.O R. F.D State 














MORE UNIFORM SEED LAWS 
Continued from page 16 

kind of agricultural seed shall be stated; 
that the approximate percentage of weed 
seeds, as defined in section 2-c, be given; 
that the name be stated of each kind of the 
seeds or bulblets of the noxious weeds 
listed in section 2-d, which are present 
singly or collectively in excess of one seed 
or bulblet in each 15 grams of the mixture. 
It also provides for a statement of the per- 
centage of gefmination of each kind of 
agricultural seed present in the mixture in 
excess of five percent. 

The fourth section specifies the informa- 
tion that must appear on the tags or labels 
of special mixtures of seeds. 

Under the fifth section of the law agrie 
cultural seeds or mixtures are given exemp- 
tion under the following conditions: 

“(a) When , exposed for sale, 
or sold for food purposes only. 

“(b) When sold to merchants to be re- 
cleaned before being sold or exposed for 
sale for seeding purposes. 

“(c) When in store for the purpose of 
recleaning or not possessed, sold, or offered 
for sale for seeding purposes within the 
state.” 

Other sections of the law provide for 
the officers and authority for enforcing it, 
for the inspection, sampling, and testing 
of seeds, and for prosecution and penalties 
for violations of the act. 

Such a iaw is constructed upon correct 
principles and would provide necessary 
regulation for seed sold within a state. 
Additional legislation would be required to 
provide similar regulation for seed sold 
direct to farmers by concerns located in 
another state. 

Two methods have been suggested for 
regulating the interstate sale of seeds, 
either of which could be worked out satis- 
factorily. One type of law suggested is a 
law similar to the Webb-Kenyon liquor 
bill, which would require that all seeds for 
planting,. shipped or delivered for shi 
ment in interstate commerce, shall a 
subject to all the restrictions and require- 
ments imposed on seeds sold or offered 
for sale within the state into which they 
are sent. 

The other type of federal law proposed 
is the enactment of a federal law which 
would be in effect the uniform state seed 
law referred to, with such revisions as are 
necessary to put it in proper form for a 
federal law. It may be mentioned that one 
of the principal objections to this latter 
method of dealing with interstate 
commerce in seeds is the necessity for 
establishing as large an organization of 
federal inspectors and other authorities aS 
would be required to make it effective. 

There are laws which provide severe 
penalties for fraudulent or misleading ad- 
vertising and under these laws it is pos- 
sible to prosecute a seed dealer who mis- 
represents the seeds he offers for sale. If a 
man buys seed just because it is priced 
lower than the price asked for g seed 
of the same kind, and when the descrip- 
tion of the seed he buys clearly indicates 
that it is not first quality, he has no right 
to blame anyone but himself, or expect 
relief from legisiation. After all is said and 
done, the most important consideration is 
education as to the relative value of 
seed and inferior seed, and the use of the 
same judgment in insisting upon quality 
and paying for quality when buying seeds, 
as is done in buying machinery, auto- 
mobiles, or other commodities. 


EX-SERVICE MEN AND THE IN- 
COME TAX 

Are ex-service men exempt from paying 
the income taxes?—C. E. N., Cal. 

Ex-service men are not exempt from 
paying the income tax. The pensions and 
retired pay of ex-officers and men of the 
United States military and naval forces 
also constitute items of taxable income. 


Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, and 
look well to thy herde.—Dibdle. 
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Andersen Outside Door Frames 


CLUDE the Andersen outside door frame when you are 

buying material for your new buildings. It will save on 

an building costs, prevent delays and give you a better door 
me, 

Andersen Frames are shipped in two compact bundles, 
They are furnished with or 1% inch casing and with plain 
or moulded caps. The 4 inch casings can made to re- 
ceive 1% inch screen or storm doors. You can nail up these 
door frames in ten minutes, 

All exposed parts of the Andersen door frames are of 
Genuine White Pine. Sills however may he had in either pine 
or oak, All parts of the door frame are accurately sackiek 
cut and carefully assembled. This means you can get a door 
frame complete in every detail and ready to nail up, without 
waiting. 

In using Andersen Frames you can get them immediately 
and you have a better frame. 


Write For Interesting Booklet 
We will be glad to send you free the Andersen booklet 
on window and door frames, Send us your Lumber Dealer's 
name and address and receive your copy by return mail, 
Write today. 


Andersen Lumber Company 


Frame Manufacturers 
South Stillwater, Minn. 


Dept. E-2 





FRAMES 


for the Handiest, Strongest. 
Fastest Farm Mixer Made 


nie CONTRACTOR’S PROFITS 
ou can i buildi concrete 
whe and are uml og a or 

y ts i 
Mix, hobation aierell. ern 


Faster and Cheaper than Hand Mixing 
With a Kwik-Mix you can mix best concrete faster and with 
less work than can possibly be done with shovels or an in- 

i ixer, No materials wasted. Pays for itself in one 
or two jobs in time and labor saved 
money-saver on every 


corn cribs, h 
Kwik 


and in better work. Big 


—a ilt for 
erat Sta 
cubic 
i oar siientn Operates Nothing to Break or Wear Out 


by hand or may be hitched to farm engine of 1 or more Kwik-Mix is substantially 
. power.  Shoveling height onl 3 feet above ground. sisdy sumteoced of fam 


or forms, at a throw of and stecl—built to last a life 


—4 steel. Onl as bear- 
; ‘ y three 
Special 30 Day Offer Fea 
Sfaig sk fesse etecichiomaesé Seay = mo Yoo 
the greatly 5 CH ge order now. 
wi & IR WORKS, 1900 Cleveland Avenue,Milwaukee, Wis. 


a 
veloped 10¢ and prints 2c each. 

Best workmanship. 24 hours service. nclose money 
=. with order. Write for price list “17” and sample print. 


wanted every coun sf © 
tions worth §750 to $1,600 yearly "We tain ine inseneriencel, | Johnston & Tunick, 53 Nassau Street. New York 
Successful Farming advertisements are rellable 


Novelty Cutlery Co., 156 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 
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? LETTERS AND COMMENT | 





This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein exp y our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We will pw as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





WHERE DID HE COME FROM? 

I am writing ‘to say that I heartily endorse the 
letter of G. M. B., Mo. We used to be in a free 
country where we could go to the polls and vote for, 
or against whiskey or any other law for every law 
was left to the people before it became a law. 
say a lot of the crime today is caused by a few 
people running this government and the biggest 
majority not satisfied with the laws such as making 
people dip cattle for ticks when they haven't got 
ticks and never did have any, and such laws as the 
farmers vaccinating their children before they can 
send them to school, and two-thirds of the people 
without booze just because one-third wants it that 
way. Lsay let the people vote on this booze. Make 
the ballot read like this: For whiskey and wine, 
and, against whiskey and wine, so the people won't 
be misled. Oh, Mr. Editor, you say in comment on 
G. M. B., Mo., letter that prohibition hasn't got 
to working yet. Say, when it does get to working, 
please let me and G. M. B. know if the people gets 
a vote on it. I say it never will get to working.— 
P. RA 

Comment: The writer of the above says he 
used to be in a country where every law was left 
to the people before it became a law. That was 
never the method in this country. Our laws, both 
state and national, have always been made by 
representatives elected for that purpose. It is pure 
bunk to say that a few peo le run the government 
and the “biggest majority” are not sati with 
the laws. If such were the case, it would only mean 
that the majority should get busy and correct the 
situstion, for in this country, the majority rules. 
—Editor. 


NOT HOARDERS NOR SPECULATORS 

I have just received my December number of 
8S. F. and have read Mr. W. A. Heath's statement 
of the Federal Reserve Act and your reply has 
moved me to send you a word of thanks, and think 
every farmer subscriber should heartily thank you. 
We have had a crop failure in western Dakota for 
four successive years and the farmer has about 
decided he is Reuben again when he sows wheat at 
$3.25 per bushel and is asked to sell at $1.20 
bushel. We have bills coming due the same as other 
people and I don’t see how they expect us to pay 
under the difficult situation. 

The farmers here are forming an association that 
will allow them to hold their produce until they 
receive a price above production cost, which is only 
right and I am sure here in western Dakota 
will not be called hoarders nor speculators. My 
belief is that Mr. Heath has never been a farmer or 
else a most successful one and I am sure had no 
crop failures at least. With thanks again and best 
wishes as I feel you are a man who fights for the 
farmer.—W. W. V., N. Dak. 


SHOCKED BY APPRECIATION 

I went into training in Camp Sherman April 23, 
1918. Was honorably discharged from the same 
camp July 19, 1919. fourteen months, eight 
days in France in the 83d Division. It is nothing 
short of shocking to think of the er we 
received when we reached home. fe don’t want 
to be petted or carried around on chips, but to 
think of a Congress in the “Land of the free and 
home of the brave" quibbling over a possible bonus 
for us. We went to France, put our bodies aS 
targets for German bullets for the pittance of $1 
per day, while our boys who didn’t go rea the 
richest harvest of their lives, from $8 to $10 per 
day. We came home “broke” and found them com- 
fortable. Our country could afford to spend twenty 
billions of dollars on the war, but it can’t bear to 
think of giving those who fought it two billions. 
Had we all played the part of the “slacker” they 
would have spent many times two billions before 
it would have ended. We are not beggars. It seems 
inconsistent that we should even have to intimate 
that we ought to have additional remuneration from 
a grateful nation.—L. E. G., Ohio. 


IDEAS ON TAXATION 

The federal and state governments, in their 
deliberations upon the question of affording finan- 
cial relief to the farmers of the nation, cannot 
afford to ignore the fact, that no individuals bear 
such a crushing burden of taxation as our farmers, 
who because of the operation of economic lew are 
compelled to pay their taxes out of their net in- 
comes, while the merchants and manufacturers pay 
their taxes from their grossincomes. Thigresults in 
the farmer paying, in addition to his own taxes, 
all those accumulated taxes capitalized that are to 
be found in the selling price of the goods that he 
purchases from the merehant and the manufac- 
turer. This anomalous position of the farmer, as a 
taxpayer and a producer, has served not only to 
discredit the farmer socially, but has reacted, be- 
cause of the actual yearly confiscation of a part of 
his working capital by taxation, in slowly but surely 
removing the farmer from the land. Obviously this 
unfair, uneconomic tax discrimination, wh the 
federal and state governments have imposed upon 
the farmer, cannot much Jonger be ignored if the 





nation hopes to escape a full and complete economic 


Financial assistance to farmers in the form of 
— credits or money will not serve to 
y solve the agricultural 


ity to a producing farmer when con- 
sidered in relati the 
produ 


analytical study of the - 
eultural problem of today will, no doubt, aodene 
the ineffectiveness and the utter futility of nt- 
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relief can be obtained only i 
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duce “should be 
cznnot add the taxes upon these assets into 
selling price of 

The farmer should not be compelled to pay taxes 
from and upon his working ital 
equipment—as this form of automatically 
operates to decrease the volume of his working 
capital. The value of land to a producing farmer, 
related to the f 
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burden of 
desirable to grant him financial relief, or if it be 
necessary to increase his worxing capital. As there 
are but two, and two kinds of values that can 
- taxed, the value of labor products and the value 


ities instead of taxing 
farmer’s liabilities leads to economic freedom, while 
taxing his assets points the way to economic dis- 
aster. 

The governments, both federal and state, should 
by all means refrain from adopting the ultra 
socialistic principle of granting credits to private 
industry.—J. M. H. 


APPRECIATES OUR COVER PAGE 
The picture cover on the December issue of your 
paper prompts me to write this letter, in apprecia- 
tion it. It is all good, the entire picture and 
title. But I want to call the particular attention of 
your readers to the little girl in the picture; the 


majority of your r 
Christmas and a Happy New Year.—M. J., 8. D. 





THE HIRED GIRL’S SIDE 
Have been a reader of your paper for 
time. It is the best all round farm paper that I 
have ever read. Have read several different articles 
referring to a hired girl's wages. People 


2 that hired Soe SS 
agirlistreated w working isa 
good seute they are so hard to Their 


wages are not to clothe them like school 
teachers can afford, and we hear so much about 
teachers not getting enough pay. They usually 
have the biest, coldest room in the house. 
Most employers do not even consider that a girl 
ever gets tired. Not many of the employers give 
a girl a half day off, and some not even 
Usually a girl 
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ought to be sufficient in most anything 
to bring the dollarsin. ‘The pointers t! 
to us are worth a let to some poor cuss, 
other way to learn, because be has no 
burn, for when he’s read your paper thru, 
knows a bay two. And every week he 
dope, and if he'll only just take note, a 
actly what he’s told, “twill benefit that guy 
fold. For he can learn just how to farm, what wi 
be best and what will harm, just when it's ri 
some seed to sow, and what it pays the best 

ow. Yes, three years’ know he can stow for 
yust a single plunk you know. . B. 8., Ia. 


OPTIMISTIC 

As an auctioneer I am deeply interested in farms 
and farm products and every desire for the farmers’ 
welfare is mutual with me. At a farm produce 
is not of the value it may be bu . 
for any great alarm as time is the pa A ey 
for the present condition. For a period of four 
years the farmer has made money on every- 
thing he produced but it seems the conditions are 
that it has gone a little faster than it came, as 
everyone hed credit and abused the greatest asset 
they ever had, namely “credit.” I see no reason to 
curse the democratic administration for the wild 
investments we made in various wildcat schemes. 
With over $100,000,000 invested in Nebraska alone 
in stocks, bonds, etc., that are scarcely worth the 
paper upon which they are written, was it not 
time was done to curtail the ex- 
travagant morale into which we were drifting? The 
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GESTS MARKETING 

Bey oy np ty 
ng s or farm two years 
I thought out a marketing system for livestock. 
to some of the packers in “The Big Five” 
and I have letters from two of them that they would 
be giad to have such a system. Stated 
stem is as follows: Let every county in the United 
tates be nized under the Farm Bureau with a 
each four sections of land. oe 
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plish more in one year to e the farmer recog- 
nized as a necessary factor in the scheme of exist- 
ence than all other remedies prescribed by hi 
superior advisors, press bureaus, professors of 

iculture, ete., since Cain's primitive vain- 
po attempt to live by 
the fall of the year of our 

is. 


“ os (ooo PUDDING 
bout this time year you published a recipe 
lelici ) FOCE 


for a very i i 

great success and cut the clipping and put it away 
80 carefully T cannot find it. The family are clamor- 
ing for a ‘Successful Farming Plum Pudding” and 
I appeal to you te send me a copy of the magazine 
containing it if possible. Let me add my praise 
of your wonderful periodical which is a continual 
source Hy 1s to us in our garden work every 
year,—R. B, M, 








This Educator will 
makea good-looking, 
long-wearing school 
shoe for your boy. ‘ 
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Good-bye to twisted toes! 


ICK off those pointed, bone-bending shoes that twist your toes into the 
painful knots that cause corns, callouses, ingrowing nails, bunions, and 


fallen arches. 
Kick them off—and keep them off. And start wearing Educator Shoes 


right now. 
Educators “let the feet grow as they should”, because they are scien- 


tifically built in the shape of a natural foot. Plenty of the right kind of room 


—but no ugly looseness. 
That’s why they not merely prevent the start of foot tortures, but help 


nature correct old troubles. 
And they will keep your children from the same needless foot agony 


you've suffered. For Educators come for the whole family. Get them all into 


Educators today. 
Write for ‘‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.’’ It’s a free book that 


puts foot facts up to you in a way that can’t help making you stop and think, 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
REG. U.S. Par. OFF, 
FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 






Unless stamped like this 


it is not an Educator. 
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taken at Edison Shop, 
New York City 


The First Man 
to Fill Out The 
Mood Change Chart 


William J. Burns 


Head Of The Wm. J. Burns 


International Detective Agency most sophisticated man and Mr. Berne 
W'ce the Mood Change Chart gladly made the test to assist Mr. 
was printed, Mr. Edison said Edison im bis research work. His 
“Who is the most sophisticated man chart is reproduced. It registers a de- 
in New York? That man will be an cided mood change but it represents 
ideal subject for the Mood Change the emotional effects of music on only 
Test because be will be the least sus- one man. Mr. Edison needs thousands 
ceptible to emotion."’ of these charts because his research 
Mr. Edison selected William J. work must be conducted on the law 
Burns, the great detective, as the of averages. 


Will y 4, . 7 My 


2400 years ago, Confucius called music 
‘**The sacred tongue of God.’’ 400 years 
ago, Martin Luther said: ‘*Music is the 
only art that can calm the agitations of 
the soul.’’ 116 years ago, Napoleon said: 
**Music is the art to which law makers 
ought to give the greatest encourage- 
ment.’’ 

Mr. Edison has recently produced a 
new phonograph of such perfect realism 
that its RE-CREATION of music cannot be 
distinguished from the original music. 
As a result of this wonderful new inven- 
tion, every home can now enjoy the full 
benefits of the world’s best music. 

For many centuries, the power of 
music has been appreciated—but never 
has it been fully understood. For the 
purpose of ascertaining and classifyin 
the effects of music on the minds | 
moods of mankind, Mr. Edison has 
associated with himself world-famed 
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Cy Majestic O Weird Untatigued [J Joyful J 
. Martial ClEsciing. Oo Sy O ~ Discouraged [) 
Simple []Dreamy [Sad or Optimistic [) 
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Moop CHANGE CHART 


Aa Analysis of Bas! Meotal Reactions to wy as Re-Caearen by the 
New Edison, ‘thé Phonograph with « Soul.”’ 








77 
Daté of Test 2 FAS 2 AO eG ise wen your mood im- 
1. PleieeLonon behok. mediately preceding test ? 


{Moms or Where) 
2. Time (tert x im square) 
Morning [} Afternoon J} 
Evening [) 
3. Weather (tart x in sevare) 
Dull Cold 
Bright [1 Warm () Depressed or{] Nervous or [] 
4. val yr i Bias af mana a 300 Exhilarated [] Composed [J 


feel like hearing? (stork att words 
which describe wwch music wrth X in tomers). 


Tender [ Vivacious[ Joyous {} 


(Mart X te square) 


Serious or §) Worried or 
Gay OO Carefree 


Fatigued or [] Sad or 0 








le ESA Se ton, Skat Sve Sear moet mpsicenlls weed 
(Serious to gay, gay to serious, worried to carefree, nervous to composed, etc.) 
MOOD CHANGE . Se roemen Rane Secs Cuarng 


Discans 
Low se 2 7 Gbiza (aloe Bory 
Sow pcm Serpe cap 








Cappers 











Please fill in, and hand ta. 
Mustc Research Derartmenr Signed 


Epson Lasoratorigs 
Orance, N. J. 
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in an Experiment ? 


psychologists. Much research work has 
already been done. Will you assist by 
analyzing your own mental reactions to 
music, Fyre of as many friends, as 
you can interest in the work? Your co- 
operation will be appreciated by Mr. 
Edison and his associates. 

Please examine the chart that is re- 
produced above. The Edison dealer in 
your locality will furnish you as many of 
these charts as you require. 

If you do not own a New Edison, the 
Edison dealer in your locality will wel- 
come your making the test in his store. 
Should you like to call in some of your 
friends, the Edison dealer will probably 
be willing to ce ae an instrument and 
the necessar REATIONS, so that you 
can make the test in your own home. 
Watch for his announcement in your 
local newspaper. THOMAS A. EDISON, 
Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


“*The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 
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SCHOOL MOTHER AT SILVERTIP 


By JENNIE HOLMES HODGES—Chapter II. 





FTER several unsuccessful 

attempts, Jim finally gets 

his blanket and saddle on. 
As he tries to mount, the outlaw 
rears back savagely and his head 
strikes Jim such a blow on the nose 
that the blood spurts. This 
rouses in the boy a demon of 
anger such as he has never felt 
before toward any living thing. 
He feels that he will conquer the 
beast or die in the attempt. 

The vicious horse whirls and 
bucks furiously. Fairly snorting 
fire, he sidles up to the pole fence 
in an attempt to rub off this 
tormentor with his stinging quirt. 
ener and pitching and “sun- 

ing,”’ he circles the corral again 
and again, but he doesn’t make 


School M at Si 


when Beth’s brother 


is secretly com 


feelings still in a tangle. 





WHAT HAPPENED IN CHAPTER I. 

Jim Barton, a native mountaineer, has lost his heart to 

Beth Allen, the school m’am, whom he jokingly calls ‘‘The 

c other p.” She has promised to go with 
him to the Fourth of July celebration his parents have 
planned for their mountain neighbors and friends, and 
on the morning of the happy day, the two lovers on their 
five-mile horseback trip to the 
not quite, come to an avowed understanding of their love. 

The lack of this allows jealousy and trouble to creep in 
‘ Ray, and her former admirer 
Neville, arrive from the city for a few days’ visit. 
ing the two, much to Jim's advantage, 
and cannot understand why Jim sits unjoking and silent, 
while Verne neglects his own lady partner to chat with 
Beth about former friends and events. 
Jim into the conversation, but he feels ill at ease and shy 
in the presence of this inferior, suave city bred man. 

As is so often the case, both hesitate to say the few 
words that would set things to rights, and Beth and Jim 
come back from their short walk t 
west exhibition of the afternoon with their thoughts and 


of the girls scurried upstairs and, 
with much giggling and primping, 
got into dresses brought for the 
evening dance. 

Beth was cool and sweet in her 
graduating dress, a filmy white 
organdie, and Dee was a picture 
of girlish loveliness in pale blue 
silk mull. 

A platform had been built un- 
der the trees in the grove. Jim 
and Roy were hanging Japanese 
lanterns in the nearer trees. The 
musicians were tuning up. A 
bouncing mountain girl in an 
elaborately embroidered lavender 
dress was at the schoolhouse 
organ. A middle aged, blind 
violinist wagged his head and 
swayed his body in time with his 
beloved “fiiddle.” Jim, in his 


arton ranch, almost but 
Verne 


Beth 


She tries to draw 


ogether for the big wild 








Jim “pull leather.” The long 
rowels of his spurs jab the horse’s 
heaving sides. The pitching becomes less violent and Jim “fans’ 
him with his hat, while the onlookers raise cheer after cheer. 
Finally he gives up and trots tamely out into the pasture. The 
cowboys capture him, but there is no use in taking chances by 
trying to dismount, one can’t tell how many wicked tricks still 
lurk m his ugly hide, so Jim slides from his back on behind the 
saddle of the noe who is leading him. 

A couple of the boys hoist the protesting victor on their 
shoulders and carry him up and down. Teddy has justified his 
reputation as a “Rough Rider’’ but he’ll never be quite so ag- 
gressive again. 

Next, three young mules that have never been handled are 
run into the corral and some of the boys ride them. Only 
one will pitch. The others run and back and kick to the great 
amusement of every- 


, 


blue serge suit and patent leather 
oxfords, was a figure one would turn to look at.- He had not 
shed his easy, graceful swing with his cowboy regalia. When 
Beth came out with Dee, he started toward her, but Verne 
was sooner at her side with ready compliments. Jim spoke 
pleasantly to both and passed on to the next group where he 
was warmly greeted by Bertha Allen who buttonholed him 
and insi that he settle some trifling dispute. 

The big Oklahoman was going to “call.” He stood on a chair 
near the musicians who now swung into a merry waltz tune. 
“All get youah pahdnahs foh a waltz,” he sung and Jim and 
Beth were the first. couple on the floor. Altho he was tall and 
she so tiny, they danced together with perfect ease. For a time 
Jim forgot that he had renounced her in his own mind, and the 
little cloud of the afternoon seemed to dissolve under the spell 
of the music. But 
when Verne claimed 





one looking on. 
All eyes are now 
centered on a big, 


wild, brindled steer. i 


They saddle him, but 
he throws four of the 
boys in quick suc- 
cession. Finally his 
saddle turns and he 
runs out into the 

ure, the fierce 
ight of victory in his 
eyes. The boys all 
mount their’ ponies 
and, whooping like 
Commanches, pelt 
after him. He 1s soon 
led ignominiously 
back with several 
lassos on horns, 
neck, and legs. 

He is released and 
the champion rope 
twirler of the neigh- 
borhood gives a little 
exhibition of his skill. 
There is a sibilant 


“t—s—s” and the 
ul rope whirls 
in ever widening 


circles and _ settles 
neatly around the 
steer’s horns. He 
catches him, in spite 
of his lunging, by 
each fore-foot and 
hind-foot. 

Then he stands, a 


“The flare revealed to 
the startled girl the two in 
the hammock, their near- 
ness and apparent absorp- 
tion in each other.” 








her for the next 
(# dance, he felt as tho 
cold water had been 
dashed in his face. 

He wanted to get 
away from the lights 
and the jollity for 
suddenly it all jarred 
on him. He started 
for ahammock back 
among the trees and 
thought to sit there 
and smoke. But, too 
late, he found that it 
was occupied and by 
Bertha Allen, of all 
persons. Before he 
met Beth he had 
taken Bertha to sev- 
eral dances but didn’t 
care for her noisy 
style. 

Still, he couldn’t 
be rude to her, and 
at his own home, too. 
So when she moved 
over and invited 
him to be seated, he 
did so reluctantly. 
When he heard “Ok- 
lahoma”’ call for part- 
ners for a quadrille 
he would have taken 
her back to the plat- 
form but she was so 
busy telling him of 
her troubles with one 








slim boyish figure in 
cream silk shirt and 
brown corduroys, and weaves wonderful, airy figures about 
himself with facile lariat. Meanwhile, the glorious sun, nowhere 
so glorious as in the P=. rare atmosphere of Colorado, makes 
a dream picture of the snowy ranges fronted by jagged, ever- 
green clad tiers of nearer mountains, as he declines toward his 
stately setting. His last rays crown Long’s Peak with an ever- 
changing, opal-hued halo. 

A few quarter and half mile cow pony"races and a girl’s mile 
relay race in which they twice change horses, each girl saddling 
her own horse, finishes the afternoon. 

« . * 


* * * * * * 


Supper was the next thing on the program. The young people 
had a picnic in the grove while the elderly ones and the small 
children ate a warm meal in the long, low-ceiled ranch kitchen. 
After supper, the married wamen “did” the dishes while most 


of the school direc- 
tors that he failed 
to stem the tide of her indignation. During a lull in the con- 
versation, and before they could make their presence known 
a man’s voice was heard protesti “But you don’t seem half 
glad to see me, old chum. What 1s the matter? You surely 
aren’t interested in any of these “Hill Billies’” with the high 
— boots.” " - se 
“They aren’t,’’ Beth began indignantly, just as Jim coughe 
and scratched a match to light his pipe. e flare revealed to 
the startled girl the two in the hammock, their nearness, and 
apparent absorption in one another. She had not failed to 
notice the little by-play earlier in the evening. She now decided 
that Jim’s coolness toward her today was because of, his in- 
terest in Bertha. Probably they had made up some former 
quarrel. She laughed a little too highly to be natural and 
remarked that she found the coolness of the grove grateful 
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umbia 
d Catalog 


The Latest News of 


Feb., 1921 


the Newest Music 


The new Columbia Record 
Catalog makes it easy for 
everyone to have the very 
latest music. Whether it’s 
whistled or fiddled or sung, 
strummed on strings, blown 
on brass, or played on the 
pianoforte, the latest music is 
always yours upon the newest 
Columbia Records. 


All the latest popular hits 
by the biggest, best-known 
headliners, all the old familiar 
melodies from home songs to 
the hymns you love, all this 
season’s jolliest dances, band 
pieces, instrumental selections 


and all the time-defying clas- 
sics are in the Columbia 


Catalog. 


A limited complimentary 
edition of this new Columbia 
Catalog has been sent to all 
Columbia dealers for distri- 
bution without charge. Call 
or write for yours now while 
the supply still lasts. Then a 
look at this book and a note 
to your dealer will bring you 
any kind of music that you 
and your family want to hear. 

New Columbia Records on 
sale at all Columbia dealers the 
10th and 20th of every month. 


CotumsiA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 























after the crowded dancing platform; then they sauntered on 
toward another hammock with a Japanese lantern over it. 
Jim couldn’t help noticing how much she seemed to enjoy 
the conversation that followed. He heard an occasional word 
and her laughter above the music and the séraping of danci 
feet. His replies to Bertha became more and more vague an 
disinterested. She would have sought more congenial company 
but just then she heard Oklahoma call, “Ladies choice foh a 
two-step,”’ and dragged Jim toward the platform with her. 
Beth, not to be outdone, soon followed with Verne. 

The musie was “Turkey in the Straw” with the usual time. 
As the fun increased, so did the time until all were fairly 
galloping. One couple after another tired out and stepped to 
one side till Jim oad Bertha were the only ones left. He asked 
her if she was tired and she replied, “Not on your life! I’m no 
quitter,’’ so he decided that he would dance as long and as fast 
as she could. ‘ 

Slim yelled, “Stay with ’er Jim,” and Jim stayed till Bertha 
caught her foot on one of the uneven boards and wrenched her 
ankle just enough to make it very necessary that she subside in 
Jim’s arms and have to be carried off. He gladly resigned his 
burden to his mother’s care and wandered out to the barn to 
bemoan his “darned luck” to sympathetic Bing. Beth, missing 
— —_ sure that he was in the house, unwilling to leave poor 

ertha. 

Somehow or other she had lost her interest in the danci 
and Verne was very giad to sit in the hammock with her 
look on. He smiled in a most superior manner and pulled up his 
well creased pants, the better to display his silk hose, as he 
listened to Oklahoma, seconded by the dancers, sing ““The 
Waltz Promenade.” But Beth thought it all quite picturesque. 

“First couple down center and there you divide, 

The lady go right and the gent the left side 
Then swing on the corner and don’t be afraid 
To greet your fair lady in the Waltz Promenade,” 
they droned again and again, while blind Joe nearly disjointed 
his neck and patted his foot to keep time. One old couple, well 
past seventy, who had kept a road ranch in the neighborhood for 
over forty years, were enjoying it more than any of the younger 
dancers in spite of Aunt Sally’s great girth and shortness of 
breath and Uncle Eben’s funny, little old-fashioned short steps. 

Fat Georgie was bouncing about like an animated rubber 
ball and wiping his streaming brow on a very patriotic looking 
handkerchief. 

The next number was a quadrille and Oklahoma took the 
organist as his partner so a stately, gray-haired woman took 
her place. Beth informed Verne that this was Mrs.Eldridge, 
the mother of the State Treasurer, that she had lived in Denver 
for years and had been quite a society woman, but now she 
infinitely preferred the quiet and beauty of the mountains, and 
expected always to make her home among them. 

‘he dancing ceased for a little while, as Mr. Barton had as- 
cended a rocky point on the mountain back of the house and 
began to set off Roman candles and skyrockets. Many of the 
younger boys and girls followed him, racing to the point in 
the bright moonlight. The twins were first to reach his side 
and he let them help with the ceremony. Blind Joe and Mrs. 
Eldridge played “America” and the dancers sung with a will 
while the wind in the evergreens accompanied on Nature’s 
mighty pipe organ. 

In the general movement that this interlude occasioned, 
Verne and Beth drifted apart and Jim came to claim her for the 
supper waltz. He had stood in the shadow of the trees for some 
tifne waiting for a chance to ask her for a dance but saw none 
short of boldly interrupting their conversation. She was very 
cool to him during the waltz and at supper visited with Roy 
and Dee who had been inseparable all evening. So Jim bitterly 
“= apd that no doubt she, too, conaidand him nothing but 
a “Hill Billy.” 

Verne brazenly carried her off for the after supper waltz. 
Jim asked Bertha, who seemed quite lively after her recent 
crippled state. That astute young woman saw how matters 
stood and took occasion to flirt very openly with her cavalier, 
and he recklessly, bat sick at heart, followed her lead. 

During the remainder of the dance, he tried not to see that 
Verne and Beth occupied the hammock a great deal and seemed 
quite oblivious of others. But he did not hear how tart and 
sarcastic some of that young lady’s remarks were. If he had, 
he might have enjoyed himself more. 

Her self-confident friend had assured her that there was no 
use in her teaching these ‘“‘rubes,” and that he was sure he could 
get her a position in the city schools for the following year, 
now that his gov’nor was on the school board. 

“T’ll let you teach one more year, dear lady of my heart, 
while I finish at the U, then you'll have to chuck it because 
we're going to get married,” he calmly asserted. 

“Indeed, and on what authority do you base your informa- 
tion?” 

“Q, that’s all right. My folks want me to marry you and 
Roy says I’ll make a good brother-in-law.” 

“Then I suppose that’s all that is necessary,” said she bit- 
ingly. 

“T’ll wager you'll have more than enough of this simple life 
before the summer is over and think ‘yours truly’ isn’t so bad.” 

Suddenly he sat forward in the hammock and ejaculated, 
‘Suffering cats, who’s the old frump in the white satin?’ 
“That ‘frump’ is Lady Lyndon, just over from the other 
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side, and she is very pleasant even if she isn’t handsome. And 
those two ladies with her are wives of wealthy Englishmen who 
have big ranches near and are very aice. They are not all 
‘rubes’ by any means.” 

“Yes? And I suppose that the young lady dancing with our 


obese friend is a second cousin to King George.” 
“Now I think you're too mean to make fun of poor Cissy. 
She is not to blame because she is not as bright as she should 


be. I am glad she is having a good time. There are a great many 
in town more lacking than she is.” 

“Perhaps—but not in our set. We are not forced to associate 
with them.” 

“Yes, there are plenty of foolish people in our set and I know 
some of them altogether too well. i just will not listen to your 
ridicule of my friends any longer. I know that some of the olks 
here have hardly been out of the mountains in their lives and 
are peculiar. But most of them are as fine, genuine people as 
you will find anywhere. 

“I’m tired and I’m going home,” she finished petulantly. 

She found Dee and went upstairs to change again into her 
riding habit. Jim saw them go and went to saddle the ponies. 
In the house they found Mrs. Brown rousing the sleepy twins 
from among the wraps on Dee’s bed, and about ready to start 
home. Beth asked if there wouldn’t be room in the “hack” for 
her, she was just too tired te change her dress or ride horse- 
back either. 

Mrs. Brown raised her eyebrows to Dee but said in her placid 
way, “Of course, deary, no wonder you're tired.” 

Her heart smote her a little when she saw the hurt look in 
Jim’s eyes at her curt refusal to accompany him. But he raised 
his hat courteously and led the ponies back to the barn. The 
honk of Verne’s horn as he and Roy followed the Browns 
sounded to Jim like a hoot of derision, and I am not at all sure 
but it was intended for just that. 

Under Jim’s quiet manner, a sense of injury smoldered. She 
had no excuse for treating him so shabbily, he reasoned. She 

ight have let him take her home after coming with him, even 
if were in love with that white-handed sissy. Bah! He'd 
like to wring his worthless neck. He wasn’t good enough to tie 
Beth’s shoes. His little Beth! No, not now. That dream was 


past. 

Blindly he hurried up the mountain side, his one thought to 
get away from the crowd, many of whom were now leaving. 
A few couples were still dancing. The stars were dimming and 
would soon give place to sunlight. As he ascended higher and 
higher, stumbling over the rocks which he wouldn’t take the 
trouble to avoid, the human sounds of cheery voices and squeak- 
ing “fiddle” were silenced. The mournful murmur of the 
breeze in the cedars and spruces fitted better into his mood. 

He threw himself down on his back under a pungent pine and 
tried to think it out. It certainly hadn’t been his fault. He loved 
her too well to hurt her as he had been hurt. She had never 
treated him so before. It must be that she cared for that 
“city guy.” Well, he wouldn’t think of him. Jim gritted his 
teeth. course, he had been a fool even to think of such a 
thing, but he had dared to hope that, if he did everything in 
his pom, perhaps he could make her happy. 

“T guess it isn’t what a fellow is, nor how much he loves, that 
attracts a girl; it’s just how much he has. Verne better be good 
to her or I'll make him sorry he ever was born;” he finished 
vehemently. 

A couple of coyotes, that sounded a dozen, began a dismal 
“yap-yap’”’ somewhere near. The moon slipped slowly behind 

j rocks that topped the mountain across the valley. 
Wi dark hour before the dawn, he felt that the darkest 
hour in his twenty-three years had come upon him. He had been 
so happy that morning. His mind reverted to an incident of 
the previous fall. He was following some fresh deer tracks after 
the first snow of the season. As he top a rise, he saw a fine 
buck just before him in a snow-carpeted valley browsing on the 

brush. Jim hesitated. He hated to shoot the magnificient 
animal, but while he looked the branches of an overhanging 
cedar stirred and a mountain lion leaped on the startled deer. 
He would never forget the look of agony in those dumb eyes. 

He raised “Old Be ’ to his shoulder and right nobly she 
spoke for him. When smoke had cleared, he saw the lion 
in a death st e. The deer had been instantly killed. 

At the thought, he turned and laid his head on his crossed 
arms. If some one would.only kill that of him that had 
come into ny for this little girl whom he had lost. But no, 
he must go on living and realizing his loss more and more as 
the years passed. His hands clenched and a deep sob shook his 
shoulders. He sat up and tried to pull himself together. He 
must not give up this way. 

A cool breeze soothed his forehead, as Beth would so gladly 
have done had she been there and known his hurt. A comforti 
little twitter sounded in the branches overhead as a blue bi 
bade his mate a living “Good morning.” King Day was send- 
ing his advance guard of brilliant banners before him to herald 
his near approach. There had always been something solemn 
and wonderful to Jim in the miracle of the daybreak. The 
robins and meadow larks furnished the martial music that 
swelled into a paean of praise as day came at last into his 
kingdom. 

It seemed to Jim, up there at the top of the world, with the 
wonderful symbolism*of a new day flooding his soul, that God 
must be very near. Perhaps he would (Continued on page 126 
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“Gee, Pa, dinner’s ready! Wish we were 
cheones el sun qeamg pO omens 
««Never mind that, Bob, remember we 
bought some Gosutin Soap in town this 
morning! Remember what Harry said 

at the grocery: 
‘That there’s no soap just like 
Goblin for getting the dirt; and 
getting it quick. He allowed, too, 
as how it would get grease and 
stains, and as how it took away 
the roughness and left the hands 


smooth.’ ”” 


Goblin Soap 


is a pure natural soap of fine oriental 
oils, to which has been added a soft, 
flaky mineral substance of a texture and 
fineness of talcum powder. This gives 
Goblin extraordinary and effective cleans- 
ing properties, while its effect upon the 
hands is soothing, leaving them soft and 
smooth; it cannot injure the tenderest 
skin. It lathers freely 
in any kind of water; 
can be used down to 
the thinnest wafer; is 
economical; reasonably 
priced. If your grocer 
doesn’t have Goblin, 
fill out coupon and we 
will send you a trial 
size cake free. 


Trial Size Cake Free 


SUDAHY, Dept. E2,111 W. Monroe St., Chicago! 
lease send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 


Your Name. .cccccccccccccccBocsccccccccescoccece 


Grocer’s Name, .ccoccocscccscccccccccccceccesccess 


Crocet’s Address, ...cccccccccdeccccccecsececestts 





Just turna valve 
to cook or heat 


Dees awry with coal and 


No fires to No le : 
eis , cleaner, a 
D use over I *t 
ts fire box Makes es 
pote. own cont, “Ulges. 
petantiy. muy ot “fittie. oy bat ge 
prcee, 80-day trial, Write ‘or ith 
AGENTS WANTED. BIG MONEY. 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co., 
— Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
West of Rockies write 4/2 tnd M., Friese. 
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S CHEESE 
of Superior Quality in i Soe reckages. 


day for free price list. .RO8A, BO anon” 4 
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GROWING SWEET PEAS WELL 

Who does not prize the sweet pea and 
want to grow a nice supply. Many grow 
them, but few get the results that they 
could get. I have grown them by the 
thousands of blooms, both in the preen- 
house and in the open ground, and I ha 
had some very fine sweet peas in beds on 
the lawn and in rows climbing on we 
wire. Sweet peas want root room, ric 
soil spaded deep, cool, moist condition 
about the roots. 

In the open we dig a trench twelve to 
eighteen inches deep and fill it with aenes 
mixture of soil and manure and “=g 4+ 
rotted leaf mould or stable bedding. It is 
best to leave the trench lacking six inches 
of being full when planting the seeds and 
—_ fill up as the plants grow as this 

the roots down deep. Stir the soil 
ie after every rain and stir deep to keep 
the roots from coming up to the surface. 

Plant sweet peas very early. They can 
be planted any time during the winter for 
that matter, for the seeds will remain in 
the ground ‘and come up as soon as the 
soil is warm enough. You can plant thickly 
if you.wish in order to be sure of a good 
stand but do not leave more than two 
plants to the foot, and if the soil is very 
rich and you can keep the bed moist one 
to the foot will be enough. The flowers 
will be much finer if not crowded. When 
the weather gets pretty hot it will be a 

ood idea to give them a heavy mulch 
or that protects the roots from the heat 
better. Be sure that the mulch is retained 
full thickness until fall, for roots will come 
up under it very soon and be killed if it is 
allowed to get thin. 

Sweet peas will stop blooming if seeds 
are allowed to form. We pick the blooms 
as fast as they are fully out. The more 
flowers es give your neighbor the more 
you will have to give. I have known 
women to be so stingy with their sweet 
pea blooms that they soon were without 
them. It pays to be liberal sometimes, 
but it takes close picking even then to 
keep some from ripening seeds.—B. A. 


BEAUTIFUL ASTERS FOR ALL 

On page 118 of this issue is an an- 
nouncement that will be very interesting 
to everyone who likes flowers, and that 
includes all of us. In the ‘announcement 


make this splendid offer to our readers. 
At the bottom of page 118 you will find 
a number of blanks in which you can 
write the names of subscribers, but it 
occurred to us that many of our friends 
would want to send us a number of sub- 
scriptions in response to this offer but 
would not want to mutilate their papers. 
For the convenience of those friends we 
are enclosing in this copy of Successful 
Farming an order blank on which are 
spaces for the names of two a 
You can write your own name and ad- 
dress at the bottom of the blank or on the 
back of it. 
Better send in your order promptly and 
be sure to get your aster seed. 


SCHOOL MOTHER AT SILVERTIP 
Continued from page 125 
somehow bring everything right. Any- 
way he would make the most of his life. 
He squared his shoulders. Beth should 


once called him her friend. 

He looked down the mountain toward 
home. The last rig was leaving. He must 
see to his chores. As he neared the barn, 
he heard Bing’s friendly “nicker.” 

It was a very quiet and chastened Jim 
who went about his usual duties after the 
Fourth. The family missed his rollickin 
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you so nri 
>. 
For Home Entertainment, ¥ 
Church, Lodge or School ” 
i demand for orchestra dance 

= Neen Saxophone ~ Fe — you te +-% an e- 
= tant pert in the musica) development and ya ieee 
— or you many mh, to Ct A 
income, even though you have no “4 
choosing a musical career. 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 









Possesses the and most perfect tone of any Cor- 
pal all its wonderfu! volume it is excep- 
— Fo: iring so little exertion to 


to blow, requi 
+ the tones, or to keep them sounding, that yams 
of ‘thirds. — or octaves can be taken without t 


cogent Bp or breaking of space bet ween the 
7 Its *SBplit No-Tose’" Bell ia an exclusive and 


a ree , Trial—Easy Payments 
You can qunee™ instrument without paying 
hy gy PET DI -F 
without "obligation. perfectly satisfied, pay 
for tt it on easy payments to suit your convenience. 


Tells what each 

Saxophone Book Free f:P.phove = 
ons for; when to use singly, in quartettes, 

or in or full Saxo- 


Ask for your copy of Book No. 12. 
Mention the Sectrement iy in Rayne ih yan are are interested 
and a complete catalog will 


BUESCHER BAD | INSTRUMENT co. 
Makers of Everything in and Orchestra Instruments 
2811 coe ee eh Elkhart, Indiana 
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10c to 25c a Day Pays 


Wor the Symphonola 
Beautiful models in erguine Oak. Walnut, Mahogany— 
tone. construct ion, Price, 
terms, with higher stil phonographs. Sce the saving 

Over 2 Years Time 
for the beautiful Period 
Model here shown. 18 mos 
—2 yrs. on other popular 
models. Convenient month- 


Srmobousia while pavins. 
while i 
Plays All Records 
Using steel needles. as 8S 
oe. Victor, Columbia, 
erson without expensive 
extra attachments; Pathe 
ee with on 


iamond poin 
70c Postpaid 
Records play 


oe 7 phonoeran 
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Contains best of music. Get 
our latest Record list, and 
save money. 

Beautiful Book FREE 
ao Symphbonolas 
in natural colors. Full de- 
tails, prices, terms, con- 
struction. A postal quickly 
brings it, Get copy 
NoW—it’ oF 


Larkia Co \nc., Desk SSF-221, Buffalo, N.Y. 































never feel ashamed to think that she had | taking 
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scuffle with her again. 

The morning after the dance, the in- 
mates of the Brown home were very sleepy 
and inclined to be cross, all but Mother 
Brown—she didn’t have time. After 
dinner, Verne and Roy wanted Beth to go 
—e with them but Beth could very 
truthfully plead a headache, so Slim went 
to ro them. Cedar Creek was only a 
half mile from the house and was not 
fished out as some of the larger streams 
had been during the trout season. 

After about an hour’s fishing, Roy de- 
cided that luck was against him and went 
in. Soon he was on a horse and headed 
for the Barton ranch. He made the excuse 
that he had forgotten something. When he 
came back that evening he waxed quite 
eloquent in telling how much he liked the 
Bartons, especially Jim. “But,” he added, 
“] never saw a quieter fellow.’ 

“Quiet!” exploded Mr. Brown, “He’s 
usually as quiet as a mountain thunder 
storm. Guess you don’t mean Jim.” 

Mrs. Brown raised her eyes from the 
stocking she was darning and looked re- 
proachfully over her glasses at Beth. Jim 
was a favorite of hers. Beth colored and 
tossed her head. 

After a couple of days visit, rather un- 
satisfactory days so far as Verne was con- 
cerned, the boys went back to town. But 
Roy had developed a sudden, unusual 
fondness for his sister and told her that he 
would be up again to see her in a couple of 
weeks. As they sped down the road Beth 
heard his voice above the hum of the 
motor, singing, ““This is the Life.” 

It was Monday and the little “school- 
mother” must get back to her duties. She 
had made up her lost sleep and that 
night felt as wide awake as a hawk. But| 
it was not thoughts of Verne that made 
her pillow hard. If she had ever felt an 
particular interest in him, this visit wit! 
its opportunities for seeing him out of his 
natural environment, had ended it. 

That evening, Mrs. Brown had spoken 
her mind with rising force on the sub- 
ue of Beth’s rude treatment of Jim. 

toused, she was like « motherly hen. 

In her own defense, the girl said, “He 
had Bertha Allen and she was the only 
company he cared for.” 

“Bertha Allen,” snorted good Mother 
Brown, “I suppose you didn’t see that 
hussy fairly tie herself around his neck. 
Everyone else could see it. 

This was the first time that Mrs. 
Brown had ever scolded Beth but some- 
how she didn’t mind. In fact, she took 
comfort in thinking it over now as she 
tossed. A balsam laden breeze was waving 
the white curtains at her window and the 
magical moonlight seemed to call her. 

At last she stepped into its silver flood 
and stood ‘at the window, a picture of 
— innocence, The breeze mppled her 
ow necked, short sleeved gown and 
oo — feet. a hair fell 
in two heavy braids over plump, young 
shoulders. Hands qhaaed behind her 
head, she gazed at the evening star and 
made the age-old wish: “Star light, star 
bright, the first star I’ve seen tonight; I 
wish you may, I wish yee might, come 
true—this very night,” she added hastily. 

A tender smile curved her lips. Per- 
haps Mrs. Brown was right. Perhaps he 
did care. And if he did, how cruel she 
had been! With an impulsive gesture, she 
stretched out her arms. Just then she 
heard a horse stamp down by the side of 
the road. Instinctively she drew back but 
peered between the curtains. As she did 
so the horse and rider came out from 
under a big pine and started slowly down 
the road toward the Barton ranch. There 
was no mistaking Him. 

With a heart brimful and running over 
with love, and eyes almost as full, she 
watched him out of sight. Verne would 
never have paid her the tribute of riding 
ten miles just to be near her. 

She knelt by the window sill and pil- 
lowed her on her arms. “Thank you, 
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Westclox 


~that's Big Ben's family name. 





Big Ben thinks a lot 
of his family 


E helped little brother, 

Baby Ben, get a start. 

He introduced Sleep-Meter; 

and he spoke a good word 

for the America alarm, the 
oldest Westclox made. 

So, today, wherever Big 
Ben is known, other West- 
clox are sure to get a wel- 
come, On many farms you'll 
find Big Ben bossing the 
timekeeping job and other 
Westclox helping along in 
different rooms of the house. 

Several clocks, here and 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of W%stclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’Lantern 


there,save many steps. You’ve 
discovered that yourself 
when you were busy about 
the house. 

Back of Westclox popu- 
larity is an interesting reason. 
Every Westclox alarm is 
made right to make good. 
That same good construc- 
tion principle that made Big 
Ben famous is tsed in all 
of them. Big Ben’s family 
name, Westclox, can’t go on 
the dial until the clock is 
right inside. 


Factory: Peru, illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 














Continued on page 137 
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THE ARROW AND THE SONG 
F I had a magic ring upon my finger, such a ring as princesses wear 
c) in fairy tales, and could by turning it achieve my dearest wishes, 
I believe that the first things I should seek to know are the secrets 
which have prompted the great poems and stories of the 
Rambling thru a collection of Longfellow this evening, | came upon 
“The Arrow and the Song,” an old favorite of mine, which I never read 
without that feeling of curiosity as to its origin: 


“I shot an arrow into the air, Fer who hao oleh op hove and ot 
It fell to earth, I knew not where, That can follow the flight A a 
Could ny OL re ite dati, Lous. long afterwards, oak, 
not w it in its flig in an 
I found the arrow, ~~ tm gl 
I breathed a song into the air, And the song, from Seuianing t 
It fell to earth, | knew not where, ee ae Ly ae 


As I sat meditating upon my songs and arrows, wondering where 
they went and what good # wal “did, I ete eaiioed that a golden 
arrow had reached me this ve r, followed by a song so rare and 
beautiful that I should indeed be ect selfish if I did not share it with my 
friends, explaining first how | came to receive it. 

Last winter I wrote a simple little story about an old lady who was 
shut into her home thru illness, and who, thru the selfishness of her 
own family, was left to herself a great part of the day. What she did 
with those long hours was the point of the story, and an editor liked it 
and published it. 

One of the nicest things about writing stories is that people who read 
them often write and say, ‘“Thank you, a lonely soul who read 
this story decided to shoot an arrow in the iene of a letter and see 
where it . Her letter was forwarded to me and I read it with the 
gratitude one feels for expressions of appreciation. 

This is what it said: * “For seven years po been nowhere. I am on 
a little farm near the center of town, alone between the half past sixes, 
and have many miracles and see many wonderful things right here by 
myself, I often wish I could find some age ne person for company, 
to live out of doors with me. Some one who could not get out much 
and would not mind if the work were not all kept upbut would just 
be happy with me. I often talk right up to Emma, (that is herself) 
warning her not to let me get lonesome! I have learned to whistle and 
to write cheer-up letters and am brave in the morning, but before 
seven in the evening, oh, hear, the day seems awfully long!” 

I answered her letter and an enjoyable co ce ensued, each 
letter bringing me messages of love and cheer, then she began to tell 
me more of Romeile how she subscribed to papers -— ‘magazines to 
make the hours pass. Soon she began sending me clippings of happy 
thots, her mind running on the beauty of nature, herd felight i in flowers 
and sky, and the love of 

I am a busy woman, very much like every one else in these days of 
rush, but it was not long before I was thankful that her arrow had hit 
me. Verse came, written by her, and thru all her loneliness never a 
word of complaint, altho I knew that she must be ill and suffering or she 
would not be shut in. 

Knowing that writing cheer-up letters was part of her life I soon put 
her in touch with two other invalids, and the three women are now ex- 
changing letters, sometimes including me in their little circle, and we all 
enjoy each other temnntaney. 

Then came a day when she breathed her song into the air, and I was 
the lucky friend in whose heart it landed. Here it is: 

“I was always more or less of an invalid and a good deal of the time 
shut in. Alone a good deal, and under doctors’ care, but never well, 
always discouraged. One New Year's Eve I got to thinking, and the 
result was that | threw all my tablets in the stove and the liquid medi- 
cine in the sink, looked up a five-cent blank book, hunted thru my box 
of good thots and found some nice verses I thot would fit, and pasted 
them on the first page of the blank book, turned to the next page and 
started my “Thankful Book.’ 

“| wrote down that I was thankful I could see and that I could write, 
that I happened to have the blank book in the house, that I could hear. 
I went to the window and looked out, went back and wrote that I was 
thankful I could see the stars and moon, that the sky was blue, that I 
had a home, and well—I tore out the page with =v me pretty verse and 
kept them and threw the book into the stove. y mind 
there was no book an -: la o_o for a Thankfal "Book. ime 

The paper on ae th heme soul wrote the story of her book is 
almost worn out from bein aanled back and forth to comfort people in 
sorrow, while she lives her hfe like a ray of sunshine, utterly unconscious 
of the good her arrow and song have done, and I am wondering now if 
she knows Longfellow’s poem. Tomorrow I shall write and her.— 

Ella Wister Haines. 
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"Tapestries and ve- 
lours from France 
and Italy, rare 
South American 
mahoganies, our 
own native walnut 
and oak—nations 
yield their best to 
the making of 
Karpen furniture. 


Skilled designing, 
careful craftsman- 
ship, and modern 
methods, combine 
to achieve the fin- 
ished Karpen prod- 
uct at prices within 


the reach of all. 


Send to S. Karpen & Bros, 
Chicago or New York 
for the illustrated book 
“Distinctive Designs” 


Karpen Dealers Everywhere 
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(ep FOR WOMEN | 

There is still some talk about a woman , 
in the cabinet in the new administration, 
but the wiseacres say it will not be at 
present. The most influential advisers of 
the president-elect consider that there are 
enough necessarily difficult problems to be 
dealt with at this time without risking the 
innovation of a woman in a position such 
as she has never filled before. Senator 
Harding has bespoken the cooperation of 
women with men in solving government 
problems, but just how that is to be prac- : 
tically brought about, none of the poli- 
ticians in high places have disclosed. 

What is on ot aoe cope at present is to ' 
give-women of influence certain honorary 
eae s| Ro eeks-and 
merease, the number holding fairly re- . 

nsible positions, such as of the 
children’s bureau, commissioner for the ° . 
District of Columbia and head of the Raisin ) 
woman’s bureau, department of r, etc. 
Two yous hence, when there is to be a i 
new 4. tees of re, women = 
pro given a number of positions for ae. 
the effect on “the woman ‘vote.” At Go Together—Note the Reasons 
——— Kore pac According to Authorities 

The most active woman in public office 
a =~ national — Pr — — ERE are other reasons richest of foods in assimilable 
as comaniasions r of the District of Colum- than luscious flavors forthe iron. 
bia. Miss Boardman is a business-like! serving of delicious raisin foods. Use raisins in plain foods like 
person, with a great native capacity and ‘ . : 
has the advantage of the training and re- One is the raisin’s natural iron boiled rice, oatmeal, simple a 

nsibility obtained as head of the Red} .¢ant puddings, cakes, cookies, cus- . 

Oss. ‘ 

tards, ready-cooked cereals, et 
Ask Congress to Regulate Food Distribution = . ? ? 

Efforts have been made for several years enews fe ory may be called cetera. ia 
to get at the cost of meat thru legislation| ‘‘a, beauty food or it is iron i 
affecting the meat packers and women| ; : “ . Learn how much better every- HE 
have taken a hand in this but the various -_ the blood that brings the body likes these foods with 
bills are-still in committees of congress and| tint of roses to women’s and o:3). phe luscious fruit- 
seem likely to remain there. Recently,| children’s pretty cheeks, and is eee Sy: ‘ ! ; 
representatives of the National League of ¢ dd he ith j meats are like natural confec- . 
Women Voters, the Consumers League| Necessary ‘oO ruddy hean m tions. They tempt the appe- 
weg a ite, Increase nutrition, too, 
and asked.for “reasonable laws regulating One needs but little iron for raisins furnish 1560 calories 
the distribution of food.” ai ; ; ner izin nutriment er 

The committee was therefore, respect- daily in his food, but ee of a izing P { 
fully urged to report the bill under con-| 35 vital. Raisins are one of the pound. ti 
sideration, which they regarded as a move ; 
in the right ‘direction, to congress Delicious Raisin Roly Poly—Try It 

romptly. t 
. ,_ ae Bill Pending 1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins 1 teaspoon baking powder Hi 

The Sheppard-Towner bill has passed 1 cup four ara Sees shortening ty P. 
the senate but at this writing has still to ee b 2 tablespoo ar ii @ 
make its way thru = Sa whe eas ilies eit vs ps see Pare i ; 
organizations are still urging t for the t flour, baking powder, an into bowl, Sttenens One red Hi a 
sake of the mothers and babies in the rural wary, Mehtly i Uge of dagen, 080 suk, sogeeh fo make Siuah, to rel ie 
sections of the country this legislation and sweetened with one tablespoon sugar, roll the same as jelly roll; place 1 
should be enacted. ‘Telegrams from all i bas pan which bes ben breed witha ila hate: spake op wih | 
parts of the country have t a as . oven 35 to 40 minutes. Serve warm with lemon sauce or milk. 13 
upon congressmen, urging them to exten ai 
this protection to those who need it so fil 4 
much, to keep down the death rate, and Ht a 
Saretkisz=|SUN-MAID RAISINS | 
who must carry on the work of the coun- 7” i 
try. 4 

Statue to Women in Capitol +4 Reiei ; , eam tine ee time Gus. % a 

On the 15th of February a statue com- pF FR, fragile Califoruia bes 2 > ot on pan pn Beno thie kind. — if 
memorating the work of Susan B. An-| grapes—kinds too delicate to ship fresh many Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 
thony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and} ™ie* removed); Sua-Maid Beodiess (grown wuthout f 
Lucretia Mott is to be placed in the You may never taste these grapes, but you seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). il 
national capitol. There is only one other tit 
Dilding, thet of Franoce Willan! whe CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. Ha 
did so much for the temperance cause in Membership 10,000 Growers “an 
the United States. zee tains es has FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
recently been completed in Italy an Don’t Miss This 
\merican sculptress, Mrs. Adelaide | Pome California Associated Raisin Co., Book 
son, will be pla temporarily in the} Pept. 47, Fresno, Calif. Send coupon, for free 
rotunda of the capitol, where the many Please send me, without charge, copy of —_ ” ae scores 
sightseers who pass thru daily may see it . | “Sun-Maid Recipes.” of ways to serve. ‘ 
Congress will decide later where it is to be = 
placed permanently. WE, cidehncnes ond) «cnsdacbapatecsdbesents 

The ceremonies attending the presenta- 
tion of the memorial will inclu e an, im- PR scgdawesisves spedkesth edetaktconss<n 
pressive pageant and everyeffort wi en. s cc bunsvnsesededeeth otaeeatscoules 
made to recall to the women of the country re 
the great service that these pioneers for | State....................ccseeeeeeeeeeees 
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Why You’ll Like 
the Quick-Lite 


7 It Brings You 300 Candle- 

Power of Beautiful, Pure 
White Brilliance—20 times the 
light of an old style oil lamp. 


2 There Is No Glare or Flicker 
aboutit to hurt or strain your eyes, 
Your Quick-Lite always gives you 
a clear, 6 -shining and sight- 
saving light. 

3 It Is the Cheapest Light You 
Can Use—Makes and burns its 
own gas from common motor gaso- 
line at a cost of less than a penny 
a night for 2 or 8 hours use, 


4 No Gvensy” Wicks to Trim. 

No dirty chimneys to wash, No 
smoke; no soot; no dirt; no dripping 
oil, No daily filling—furnishes more 
than 40 hours brilliant service per 
gallon of fuel used, 


5 Can't Spill Fuelor Explode— 
even if tipped over, Can't be filled 
while lighted. On “Permitted List 
of National Fire Underwriters.” 


6 Lights With Common Matches 
—No alcohol torch needed, No ff 
trouble— No delay. 
7 Beautiful In Design. Built of 
brass—heavily nickeled and highly 
olished. Has Universal S 
older fitting many different styles. 
8 Standard in Price Every-~- 
where— Style CQ329, $9.00; west 
of Rockies, $9.50; in Canada $12.00 
9 Inspected, Tested and Guar- 
anteed. Will last a lifetime. 


Y Oo More Than 20,000 Dealers 
sel] Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps 
and Lanterns. If yours doesn’t, 

write nearest house, Dept.8.F.15 


& Coleman Lamp(Co. 
XN 


























Los Angeles Atlanta Chicago 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


(Coleman 
QuickLite 


“The Sunshine of ihe Night’’ 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


pong Fee ght Sag te sve was 
un . ten us, to 
inaiet that women had the right to vote or 
to take any active part in the govern- 
ment under which they lived. 
Looking for New Worlds to Conquer 
The National Women’s P: is going 
to hold a convention here in February. 
At their convention they will consider 
whether they are to find a new cause and 
on working for it or whether they will 
isband. If they decide to continue they 
will probably draw up a p: for doing 
away with the inequalities of the law where 
women are concerned in various states, 
and for eliminating discriminations against 
women entering certain kinds of work and 
certain professions. 
They are also considering the possibility 
of engaging in international work in the 
interests of women. 
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MOVING DAY TROUBLES 

Trying as is the moving from one farm 
to another for the men with their stock 
and machinery and feed to manage, by 
far the heavier burdens fall upon the 
women, for unless things are managed in 
a very systematic manner the children 
will fall ill with colds, the most necessary 
articles of food and clothing will be mis- 
placed, the breakable articles will be de- 
molished and there will be no fire in the 
farm house to which they are going. The 
men work unhampered out of doors but 
the women have the children, the three 
meals a day and the packing to do right 
in the midst of the worst weather the year 
can produce, for March Ist is usually set 
aside for moving in the country i 
of the traditional April Ist in town. 

First of all there must be a fire in both 
houses for the comfort of the family, the 
one which they are leaving in order to 
protect the children and in the new home 
to drive out dampness. Most families 
gladly give permission to the new comers 
to substitute a stove belonging to thenew 
tenant for one to be taken down by the 
departing family and thus both families 
are accommodated. The stove in the house 
they are leaving is frequently reserved for 
some future time in order that it maybe 
kept glowing until the family departs. If 
the house is a modern one of course a 
furnace fire is easily managed, but un- 
fortunately not many country houses are 
equipped with furnaces. 

Plenty of good substantial food must also 
be at hand and the baskets must not be 
mislaid. We assisted one family to move 
some years back where the first load to the 
new house contained the food, the bedding 
for the necessary beds, a box of children’s 
clothing, toilet articles, small tools like a 
hammer, a saw, tacks, screws and nails. 
a bundle of clean newspapers, a table an 
such things as are absolutely necessary. 


marked were opened and before 

the beds were up, old rugs spread in front 
of them, the kitchen was in fair order, 
there was a place to wash and comb, the 
bean pot filled with baked beans 
and the big iron roasting kettle with its 
hot roast and the coffee pot were ready to 
provide a substantial supper hot and good. 





When the family arrived the boxes p y ; 





That’s all we ask for 


Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


If don't find it the best stove 

ish you ever used your dealer is 
authorized to refund your money. 
Get a can today from hard- 
ware or grocery dealer. Write usand 
tell us how you are pleased with it. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, Illinois 












Use Silk fron Enamel on 
Silk silver, nickel 
or brass, It has no for ban aneurectlien, 


“A Shine in Every Drop” 





sw Pep erel 
Sheets, Pillow Cases 
and Sheeting 


Easy to wash; hard to tear; used by housewives 
everywhere. Weight just right. Light enough for 
easy washing; heavy enough to stand the wear. 
Keeps white longest. The woman who knows 
asks for PEPPERELL—the 

standard family sheeting for 


over six ears. Look for the 
PEPPERELL label on the 
goods. 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 


32 Thomas St., New York City 
Address Dost. 5 Se Cpeuae (TRADE MARK REO 
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More Heat 


From Less Coal 
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Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $64. 
Brand new, latest model. Direct from fac- 
tory to you. And we ship you an Oliver for 


free trial. No peyment down. Keep it or 
return it. If you want to own it, pay us only 


4 per month. This is the greatest type- 
writer bargain onearth. You save $36. Write 
today for full particu- 
lars, including our book. 
“The Typewriter on the 
Farm.” Then we wil! 
send you an Oliver for 
free trial. Write now. 


Te OLIVER Tiprwritts Gao’ 
2012 Oliver Typewriter Bids. 
Chicago, Mm. 
































The mistress of the house had ready her 
bread, her spreads, her cookies, her fruit 
and even a cloth to spread it on, so that 
the children looked upon the occasion as a 
picnic tho the oider people did not. 

Often it is possible oy eave the children 
for a day or two with some kind neighbor 
who is indebted for favors to the moving 
family, and in this way the moving is made 
much easier. If there is an aged member of 
the family who can be taken a week be- 
fore the flitting to the home of a relative 
it pays to do it, for moving is very hard 
on semi invalids. Even le: uving the aged 
person for a day with a neighbor is a great 
relief to both the old person and those 
actively engaged in tearing up and moving. 
I once kept a very old auntie thru a mov- 
ing siege for some neighbors, and the poor 
old soul never could thank me enou h for 
keeping her “out of the muss,” as she ex- 
pressed it. 

Going to the new home with everything 
clean is one of the greatest blessings any 
woman can prepare for herself, for during 
those days of confusion there is no time 
to wash curtains and bedding, clean the 
pictures, dust the mattresses and beat the 
rugs. If everything is cleaned and packed 
where it will not be soiled, it is easy to 
scrub the floors, lay down ‘the rugs, hang 
the curtains and have a homelike look to 
the place. Of course it is impossible to 
make new curtains without knowing the 
size of the windows, but what you have on 
hand will answer until you get settled and 
better weather comes. 

Also it helps to begin a month or six 
weeks ahead of time and rout out every 
useless, broken, old, dilapidated article 
you have been hanging onto for years 
and dispose of it. If it is worthless, burn 
it; if it can be mended get the man of the 
house after it, and if it is merely trash 
that never was worth anything clean it up 
at once. My sister once moved to a new 
farm where they disposed of sixteen loads 
of junk and trash during the first few 
weeks of their stay on the place. 

At best moving is a hard, disagreeable 
job but if earefully planned ‘for, it can be 
eased up considerably for. all concerned, 
and that.is what all persons who must 
move soon should be working for right 
now.—H. R. 

















MY KITTEN 
By Lilian Halli Crowley 
My kitten’s just as nice and smooth, 
And as soft as she can be. 
But sometimes when she plays real hard, 
She sticks her claws in me. 


I often wonder how it is, 
That kittens—and roses, too— 
And things you really love the most, 
Will take a jab at you! 
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THE NAME THAT ID. EN A es ! 
SUCCESSFUL PIPELESS HEATING 


The name CALORIC identifies the heating plant 
with the exclusive patented features that make 
pipeless heating such a wonderful success. 





It identifies the heating plant that is sold under a 
Money-Back Guarantee of your satisfaction—and 
that has made good its guarantee in actual service 
in over 125,000 homes. 


The CaloriC system of heating by natural circula- 
tion of air fills every room with wespantetine warmth 
in coldest weather—and cuts fuel bills 14 to 4, 
There is only one CaloriC. The name is on the 
feed door. It’s your bond of heating satisfaction. 


The CaloriC actually costs less than the stoves 
necessary to heat same size building—and its sav- 
ing of high-priced fuel soon pays for it. May be 
installed in a day, no plumbing, no pipes to freeze. 


Write today for our free CaloriC book. It will tell 
you how you can have your home more comfort- 
able and more healthful—how you can banish dirt 
and drudgery—and have every room warm and 
livable with as little trouble as tending one stove. 
Use the coupon below—fill in your name and ad- 
dress and mail today. Do it NOW! 

THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 

(The Monitor Family) 


102 Years in Business 
108 Woodrow Street - Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Monitor Stove Company 

105 Woodrow St., Cincinnati, O, 

Send me free, without obligation on my 
part, your new CaloriC book and names of 
users in this locality. 








Name 





Address 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WARM-AIR FURNACES IN THE WORLD 
(C) T. M. 8. Co, 1921 
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ARRY a farmer? You don’t know what you are doing. 
M No farmer's wife for me. Why, I'd sooner be an 
maid.” This is what greeted me on side when I 
announced that I was going to marry a farmer. Then, I couldn’t 
understand. I had lived in a middle western city all my life 
until fate said that I should try my luck as a farmer’s wife. 
Now I realize that I faced and still face a big p 
And what is it that makes the girl raised on the farm say she 
will never go back, makes the city girl persuade her busband 
to leave? From my talk with farm girls and from my own 
experience I w say first 
and foremost the home life 





Feb., 1921 


THE PLACE FOR THE IDEAL HOME 


Where Do You Think It Is? 


By TWO FARM WIVES 


at the bottom of many deserted farms. I know of several girls 
who married farmers t the time I did and I am the only one 
still on the farm. Their main objection to farm life was the 
constant presence of hired men in their homes. 

mB 1... solution to this ne De Se Saas nee man 

ve him im a separate our present 
ment the hired man’s wife will cook for any extra help at fifty 
cents per meal and she seems well pleased with the t, 
pent dig pandas he mage pe sy jee ym ew other 
things that I especially enjoy. course I attend to threshers 
and silo men and try alwa 





or more properly the lack of 
home life, and secondly the 


hard work, the lack of enter- A RE you glad you are 2 wave ae or 
you prefer life in the open 
countryside to any other form of living nth yg Any - Rpm 
ou know about, or have had experience with? —_ pects a hot di 
f so, why do you like it? What are its advan- _inever 


tainment and the facet that 
farmers can never call their 
time their own. 

Let me describe the home 
life of any one of my neighbors, 


daughter? 


very busy. 
Why it is that men working 
on & can not their 


ood farmers with quite a tages and disadvantages? ing in During my first 
Eotene laid by. There are a) tee summer here I attempted to 
cone or more men atevery meal,  /lere are two farm wives’ views on the sub- suppers abolished in the 
and living with the family; ject, and we would be glad to hear from others. ring, but I met a 
there is no privacy, there is | We do not present these views as ourown, nor stone of tradition and re- 
sistance it is needless 


in 
and rooming house. 


But to keep the farm game § you too, What is your thought on the subject? 


going the younger generation Let us have it. 
must be satisfied so they will 


no place for family discussions, do we necessarily agree with them, but they have and to 
fact the home is a boarding interested us, and we feel that they will interest A Lede | had suppers that 


Many of you have had long experience with a eth iaeenon that 


take up farming for their life living in rural communities, and co uently soy 


work, and to make them satis- 
fied I have worked out these have a keen u 


must and ean come on the 
modern farm. First, there must 


done by the farm woman; 


ing of its pleasures and 
changes from my experience drawbacks. Pass thisunderstanding on to others; 
and observation, whieh I think it may help them in their problem of adjustment. 

Address your letters to the Home Editor, pe country 
be a change in the actual work Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. i 





second, there must be a re- 
adjustment of the labor prob- 
lem with regard to the home; 
third, there must be a greater connecting link between the farm 
and town both in a business and social way. 

The duties of the middle west farmer’s wife are many and 
varied; the care of chickens, the care of the garden and yard, 
butchering and rendering lard, eanning meat and surp 
vegetables, the keeping of all accounts, the care of milk and 
butter, making clothes and household linens, and perhaps some 
of the chores. These, beside all the house work and extra cook- 
ing. 
The matter of household conveniences has been harped on 
for years but state surveys still show that farms are away 
behind on these matters and it is not only the poor farmers, 
but the wealthy ones, as well, who do not consider it necessary 
to lighten work in the household. 

Butchering is the dread and bugbear of even old time farmers. 
Due to my inexperience, my first year here, the butchering was 
hired done, against the tradition of the whole nelshinatiend, 
and it will be hired for the rest of my farm life. We pay a man 
from $2.50 to $3 for killing, dressing, rendering the lard and 
making sausage. After this I still have the curing or canning 
and that is enough extra to keep me busy for several days. 

Then the matter of sewing. Why, oh why,doso many farm 
women still make all their clothes, even to suits and coats. It 
not only helps to keep them tied down to drudgery, but keeps 
them separated as a class because they are not-stylish. I can 
sew, but unless I am able to hire some of my housework done, 
I buy my clothes ready made for there is enough to do with- 
out that. It always pays to make over and that phase of sewing 
besides the everlasting mending will keep any woman busy. 

One of my neighbors who has always lived on a farm said to 
me the other day, “I am going to quit making my clothes, they 
are never stylish and I never feel right in them. I’m going to buy 
and then I'll look like other people.” 

I dislike garden work and nothing tires me more so I do prac- 
tically nothing in that line. We plant a small garden and the 
men take time to get into it often enough to keep it fairly 
clean of weeds. 

Far too many women are trying to run a chicken farm and 
a house, too. | hate chickens, I hate to run out in the rain to 
rescue them from drowning, I hate to fight with setting hens, 
so we only raise enough chickens to supply our eggs and a few 
more to sell and we have an abundance of fries for our meals. 
A flock of several hundred little chicks requires more time than 
the farm wife has to give them unless she is “up in the morning 
at four and on the go until ten.” 

Then the labor problem is the next big factor and one that is 


-_ for me. I have - 
utauqua evenings for 
two years now and watched the 

farmers around me ing and ing. Yes, and I have 


kicked my own husband to assist in keeping the eyelids up. 
We can not be blamed; we ean not go places nights, we can not 
mingle with other people because we are too sleepy. And 
yet a few evenings spent at lecture courses, theaters or movies 
will give the farmer and wife a new lease on life, if they don’t 
—> think about the morning just ahead. of 
_ Early rising is a custom only. is a great sufficiency 
time after six A. M. to tire yourself out by night. In rush times 
with the present lack of help, it is necessary to get up early, 
but make it the exception, not the rule. 

The old bugbear mg ying for the farm all one’s life must 
be done away ter The middle west farmer a se 
rigid economy until his farm is paid for at perha years 
age, then thru long habit, he E net able to onley his wealth, 
for owning a farm of any_size is to be wealthy. I think it is 

_— to op Rea woman giving > the actual necessities of 
ife to get the farm paid for, w every payment means 
wealth accumulated. But it takes nearly the entire income to 
make a yearly payment. I cannot say how the business ar- 
rangement should be changed, but I know that unless there can 
be a change, I absolutely refuse to pay for a farm undersuch 
conditions, refuse to live without some fit increasin 
year. As a man pays more on a farm year, he sMould con- 
sider he is becoming more wealthy, more prosperous and should 
live accordingly. 

And this thing about the farmer being the most independent 
person in the world. Well, maybe he is. True enough last 
winter during the railroad strike we had trees to cut down for 
our fuel, we had our own meat, milk and butter and in a pinch 
we could have ground our own flour. But the farmer is a slave, 
a true slave to the cows, the pigs, the ripe oats the 
corn and most ially to the hay. how I hate hay 
I truly think hay has spoiled more pleasures for me, than any 
one other thing on the farm. Yes, the joys of farm life are many 
and varied with strong emphasis on the varied. I have kept pigs 
in the parlor while they gasped their last; I have tended mother- 
less while the weather was below zero; I have been soaked 
to the skin running after drowned chickens, and I have gathered 
up dead turkeys and moaned over them. 

If there is anything that can take the joy out of life any more 
than to be dressed and ready to go on a day’s trip and have the 
purebred hogs get sick, or to be ready to go back to a college 
reunion when the little pigs get flu, I don’t know what it 1s. 

The modern cry of _— the man on the farm shoud be 
amended by adding keep the girls and (Continued on page 134 
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The “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book pictured 
here, offers you complete the best New York Styles for 


Spring in everything for women’s, 
men’s and children’s wear and at 
lowest prices. 


To have this book in your home 
is to have a price standard, a 
standard of values. To study it 
is to know the new styles and the 
new prices—the lowest prices for 
Spring. 

Economize on Your 


Spring Clothes 


Economize by getting better 
quality, ““_NATIONAL” time-tried 
quality—at lower prices. Prices are 
now down to the level that they 
were some years ago and the quality 
of “NATIONAL” goods is pre-war 
quality always. 


EADERS of “Successful Farming,” 

here is a message of Lower Prices, of 
Better Styles and more Lasting Satisfaction 
than you have known before. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


This Style Boo is} 


Women's 





Here Are the New Prices—The Lowest Prices 


Sith Taffeta Dresses last Spring were from $21.98 to $54.50. This 
Spring’s prices are from $11.98 to $25.00. 


All-Weol Coate—Last Spring's prices were $18.98 to 
$67.50. This Spring’s prices are $9.98 to $32.50. 
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Georgette waists that last year were fromm $6.98 to $21.50 are this 


year from $3.25 to $10.95. 
other beautiful waists at frorn 984 to $5.98. 








If You Live In One of the States 

below write to our Kansas City house 
“NATIONAL” a Book. ty 
Style Book is exactly the same as the New York Book— 


only difference is, that 
Kansas City being nearer to you, you will get your orders 
quicker. 


Nebraska Colorado Louisiana 
Kansas New Mexico Oklahoma 
Missouri Arizona Utah 
Texas Arkansas Nevada 
Washington Oregon California 


National Cloak & Suit Company 
5431 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 








If You Live in Any Other State Than 
Those Listed Above, Write to 


We also have a complete selection of 


These are but examples of the 
many “NATIONAL” new prices 
you should know, no matter where 
you buy. The “NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Style Book is filled 
with just such prices—and always 
it is the standard, it tells you how 
much you should pay for whatever 


_you buy. 


It is a book filled with all the new 
beauty in women’s fashions for 
Spring—the interesting, profitable, 
Money-Saving “NATIONAL” Style 
Book, and one copy is yours free— 
just for the asking. Don’t you at 
least miss its pleasure and advan- 
tage. Write for your free copy 
today. 


National Cloak & Suit Company, 293 West 24th Street, New York City 
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You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inastnuch as 400,000 uses have testified to 
the wonderful results obtained from the 
“Acousticon,” we feel perfectly safe in 
urging -very deaf person, without a penny 
of expense and entirely at our risk, to 
accept the 


> 
1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days” FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
Just write saying that you are hard of 
hearing and will try the “‘Acousticon.” 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for 
we even pay delivery charges. 
WARNING! There is no good reason 
why everyone should not make as liberal a 
trial offer as we do, 60 donotsend money for 
oar eerement for the deaf until you have 
tried it. 
























The “Acousticon” has improvements an@ 
patented features which cannot be dupll- 
cated, so no matter what you have tried in 
the past send for your free trial of the 
“Acousticon™ today and convince yo 
—you alone to decide. 


Dictograph Products Carp. 
1358 Candler Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 











VERN ON PROPS was born 
withdeformed feet. When 
he was eleven years old hewas 
brought to McLain Sanitarium. Less 
than six months’ treatment secured 
the results shown. His mother says: 












The McLain Sanitarium is a 

equipped private institution devoted exciu- 

vely to the treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
ysis Diseases and De 


Disease, Wry Neck, o00.0 especially as found 
. Our 4 






DETROIT i= 


Greatest farm and town-home 


cessity for old folks and invalids. 
Guaranteed odorless and germ 
f. Write for NEW 


proo tow price Bi 
efter af once. i 
DETROIT INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept. 109 Detroit, Mich. 
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All of Successful Farming ads are guaranteed 


| me living in the country, slaving my life 
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THE PLACE FOR THE IDEAL HOME 


Continued from page 132 
make them satisfied. If the girl stays on 
the farm, she must work to break down the 
old traditions and better conditions. 

And is not the wife more important 
there than in any other line of work? 
Why a man can not farm unless he has a 
mother or a housekeeper or a wife. 

I have had many blue hours in the last 
three years, have pondered over these 
problems and I am not thru thinking or 
doing yet. My ideas shock the country- 
side. I am the freak of this old country 
neighborhood, but after all what does that 
matter if I am successful in working out 
happiness for my husband and myself 
on the farm.—First Farm Wife. 

Mountains and Molehills 

It does one good to leave home for a 
time at not too frequent intervals, for 
upon one’s return, things look different. 
The mountain that loomed so high has 
become a mere molehill; the things that 
are as they should be seem even more 
satisfactory, and the needed changes stand 
out to invite one’s effort. 

Not long ago I visited friends with 
whom I had been intimate when we, too, 
lived in the city. They have a lovely home, 
all the city conveniences and advantages, 
and also they have the greatest pity for 


away. 

Having a disposition to face things 
= npn f I began a comparison of their 
life and that of my own family and be- 
lieving my conclusions might help some 
farm women momentarily discouraged 
with farm life, I am sending them to Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

The natural is always more satisfactory 
than the artificial, whether it be flowers, 
life or environment. Farm life is natural, 
city life entirely artificial and over 
stimulating. It is not good for man or 
woman to be alone all the time, but it is 
very good that he or she be alone some 
times, else there is danger of losing in- 
dividuality of thought and expression. For 
a family consisting of children as well as 
adults to be constantly seeking excitement 
and entertainment outside the home is not 
only wrong but does not lead to happiness. 

When will America awake to the fact 
that the home is in its last ditch, the 
country and the small town? 

I was not reared in the country but hay- 
ing been blessed with four sons, my hus- 
band and I, seeing what we would have *o 
fight to raise our boys as we wished, 
purchased a farm and moved to the coun- 
try. Looking back, we both think we did 
wisely, altho he could have made much 
more money at his trade and enjoyed short 
hours as well. But we woul ve for- 
feited our home life, to a great extent and 
I do not feel we would all be so closal 
bound together. I noticed my friend's 
children straggled in one at a time, each 
interested in anything and everything but 
home and one another; each had his own 
crowd, no two went together. The mother 
complained that some outside demands 
claims their every moment, that she never 
had any help from anyone. It seemed to 
me they had no home, only a place to eat 
and sleep. 

It is true, farm women do work hard 
but the farm woman who constantly 
works long hours, is either a poor manager, 
a door mat for the men, or that peace 


wrecker the perfect housekeeper. By the | £ 


first I do not mean that she does not 
manager her own work well, but what is 
just as essential, she does not manage the 
other members of the family well. As a 
class, farm women demand too little of 








their men folks, and as a consequence are 
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often thoughtlessly a bey upon. There 
are times when we do have to put in long 
hard hours, but thank goodness it is not 
every day. We arise early but we also re- 
tire early, so we get just as much rest as 
our city friends. We do more reading than 
they because our evenings are not often 
interrupted. We have a car, and if there 
is anything really worth while on the list 
of entertainments we can attend as well 
as they. 

I did not realize what a problem food 
had become in these days of high prices 
until I saw my friend worrying over her 
cooking, trying to cut down expenses using 
margarine, (to me the last straw), egg 
powder, and water instead of milk for the 
children. I thought of my own well filled 
larder with thanksgiving, and upon my re- 
turn went down to my cellar. How much 
work those shelves of canned vegetables, 
fruit, beef, pork and beans represented. 
There were jars of eggs packed in water 
glass, jars of lard, apples, pumpkins 
squashes, potatoes, iy of nuts, bags of 
beans of all kinds, a barrel of sorghum, 
and other good things until one could 
scarcely walk. True, they represented 
hours of work, but the feeling of joy and 
pride as I viewed that crowded odlar was 
well worth it. The children can spread 
their bread thickly with real homemade 
butter, have their pumpkin pies made with 
real eggs, drink all the good whole milk 
they wish, and have jersey cream on their 
cereal without wrecking the family purse. 
Instead of ‘“‘Mother, give me a dollar, the 
bunch are going to the movies,” it is 
“Mother, we have found a bee tree or we 
are going skating down on the creek,” 
which I assure you is vastly easier on 
mother’s worry bump as well as her 
pocket book. When we go places, we all 
go together and my evening is not spoiled 
wondering where the youngsters are. We 
often pop corn, make fudge or taffy and 
I think in years to come, my boys may not 
remember that things sometimes needed 
dusting but they will not likely forget 
the good times they had on the farm 

So I came home, thankful for my bless- 
ings, content with my lot, believing I have 
found the ideal life, even tho my friends 
pity my hard lot. Some one once wisely 
said, ‘‘Happiness consistsin wanting what 
you have while you have it.” You know 
the pasture always looks greener on the 
other hill, but when you reach it the brown 
spots are there also. We may not be able 
to afford all the conveniences some city 
women have, but let us remember all city 
women do not have them either, and we do 
have many things they do not. Our city 
friends pity our loneliness but the most 
heart breaking loneliness I ever experi- 
enced was in a distant city years ago. I 
always enjoy being alone with nature, 
but to be alone among thousands of people 
is appalling. After all happiness consists 
not in what we possess in worldly goods, 
not where we pitch our tent but in con- 
tentment and with me that means a life 
near to nature, an old fashioned home 
my children around me, my husband and 
myself mutually sharing the burdens as 
well as the pleasures of life—Mrs. F. H. 

TRAINING LITTLE “CHILDREN 

It is a puzzling problem for parents who 
have had no special education in the train- 
ing of children, to know how to deal wisely 
with the little child, and make the 
discipline count in developing the char- 
acteristics they wish their child to possess 
when he reaches adult age. 

They will be glad to know, I am sure, 
that for fifteen cents, they can obtain 
from the Government Printing Office at 
Washington, a bulletin entitled “Training 
Little Children,” which contains valuable 
advice to the parents of little children and 
helpful suggestions in meeting the daily 
problems encountered in dealing with the 
little folks. Most of the articles are 
written by mothers who have made a 
study of child life, and were once kinder- 
garten teachers.—YV. H. D. 
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She Says “It’s Better Than 
a Mustard Plaster” 


Many is the time that Grandma mixed a mustard 
=, in days gone by. But now she relies on 

usterole. It has all the virtues of the old- 
fashioned plaster, but is without the fuss, muss 
and blister. 

For coughs, colds, aching muscles and twinging 
joints, there is nothing quite like Musterole. Rub 
a little of this clean, white ointment on the aching 
orcongested spot. It penetrates way down under the 
skin and generates a peculiar heat which soon dissi- 
pates congestion, and sends the painaway. It does 
not burn or sting, but iscomforting to the skin. At 
all drug stores. 35c and 65c jars; hospital size, $3.00. 
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A NURSERY FOR BETTY 


When Baby Betty came to live with 
Mamma Belle and Papa Frank there 
wasn’t a great surplus of money for pro- 
viding all the wonderful things that were 
needed to make a truly first-class nursery. 
So they set their wits and their hands to 
work and the result was so satisfactory 
that Mamma Belle declared she couldn't 
have found a daintier or more satisfactory 
outfit at the most expensive store in town. 








First was Betty’s bassinet. ‘This was 
made from the largest oval clothes basket 
which could be found. Papa painted it 
white, using three coats of flat white and 
one of white enamel. Then Mamma made 
a dainty valance of white dotted swiss and 
a removable lining of soft white muslin. 
A downy pillow in the bottom was covered 
with rubber sheeting and then lovely 
blankets cut from some old ones and 
bound around the edges with sateen. A 
top coverlet of eiderdown bound with 
ribbon and a pink and blue ribbon bow 
for each handle were luxuries which added 
much to the daintiness of Betty’s bed. This 
bed was big enough for Baby Betty till 
she was four months old and then she 
moved into her Papa’s old crib, which 
was newly finished and prettier with its 
coat of white than it was years ago when 
Papa slept in it the very first time. It 
was red then. 

Her chest of drawers was originally 
Grandma’s old dresser. Papa took the 
mirror and little drawers off the top and 
left the body part of the dresser—two great 
roomy drawers. Then Papa removed the 
old varnish with a varnish remover and 
enameled the chest white to match the 
bassinet. It was a beauty when done and 
furnished abundant room for Baby Betty’s 
wardrobe 

The prettiest baby basket you can 
imagine was made out of her great grand- 
mother’s sewing basket. The basket was 
of brown wicker, round, and about the 
size of the newest baby baskets in the 
shops 

The coats of flat white paint and two 
coats of white enamel gave it a lovely 
white gloss. Then it was lined with a blue 
silkoline pad in the bottom and padding 
to match on the sides up to where the 
open work begins. Two bows of wide 
blue ribbon were tied into the open work, 
one on each side. Inside the basket, tied 
to one side, there was a three cornered blue 
cushion for baby’s safety pins, made of 
the blue silkoline, edged with narrow 
white lace. 

An economical and very satisfactory 
play pen for Betty was made from a large 
packing box obtained from the corner 
store. Papa Frank sawed off the top of the 
box so that it was about two feet high, 
put casters on the corners so that it would 
roll easily. Mamma padded the inside 
with an old comfort, and painted the out- 
side. In the play pen Baby Betty enjoys 
many hours safe from harm. The pen can 
easily be wheeled about in the house or on 
the porch as Mamma desires.—M. M. 8. 


EMERGENCY DESSERTS 

For an emergency dessert, cans of fruit 
are very useful and may be served in many 
ways. They may be stewed and served 
with whipped cream or mashed, beaten 
and stirred into whipped cream, half of 
fruit and half of cream, to form a “‘whip,” 
or they may be served around a form of 
boiled rice flavored to suit the taste. 
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SCHOOL MOTHER AT SILVERTIP 
Continued from page 127 

dear Venus, for bringing my wish true so 

soon. I might have known you would, 

for you are Goddess of Love.” 

She crept into a bed that no longer 
seemed hard, and fell asleep. She dreamed 
that Jim came for her on a snow white 
horse and that they rode together away 
and away into the forest clothed moun- 
tains. 

The next day the children at school 
decided that Miss Beth must be rested 
from the celebration for she was not so 
cross as she had been the day before. 

But days lengthened into weeks and no 
Jim came. The pensive droop of the little 
“school-mother’s’”’ mouth grew more pro- 
nounced. Occasionally when she felt that 
shrewd eyes divined the cause, she was 
goaded into a flare of independence and 
assumed gayety. 

Meanwhile, the gloom in the Barton 
household grew apace. Jim was positivel 
taciturn. Somehow his riding often too 
him to the “Chipmunk Rocks.” His 
chipper little friend did not interest him 
now, but at about four-thirty he watched 
a dear little figure trudging up the road 
toward Brown’s. He was sure that she 
did not dream of his nearness, but more 
than once she noticed an iron gray head 
which she knew belonged to Bing, lifted 
above the rocks. 

At last Dee grew vexed with the foolish- 
ness of both and decided to take matters 
into her own hands. On one eventful 
Tuesday, in the latter part of August, she 
saddled Polly and went to visit the school. 
Before she left, she exacted a solemn 

romise that Beth would spend the fol- 
owing Friday night with her. 

She asked her mother not to tell Jim. 
It must be a big surprise. So it came about 
that, as he lay on his back near the rocks, 
thinking that he would see her pass during 
the next half hour, he was a little startled 
to hear her softly singing: 

Bing gave a friendly =. ae and Beth 
was surprised, for she had not seen him 
this time. Jim arose, hat in hand, and 
came to her side attempting +o appear as 
tho there had been no break in their 
friendship. Beth found it equally hard to 
act natural. 

“Aren’t you off your trail?” he asked. 

“Why, no, didn’t Dee tell you she had 
asked me to spend the night with her?” 

“No, she did’t say a word.” He thought 
it unkind of Dee to ask her there to 
tantalize him so long as she could never 
be his. But he would see it thru. 

Impulsively, she put out her hand. 
“T’m sorry, Jim, that I was so rude at the 
dance. Perhaps I jumped at conclusions.” 

“No, I was the one who jum at con- 
clusions. I hope you will forgive me.” 

One look in her eyes satisfied him that 
he was more than forgiven. As tho she 
had been a child, he lifted her from the 
saddle with hungry arms. 

“I was mistaken, wasn’t I, little one? 
You do love me!” he said reverently and 
drew her so close that she couldn’t answer, 
but he was satisfied with her silence. 

What they talked of as they sat on the 
rocks while twilight crept up, really con- 
cerned no one but themselves, yet the 
inquisitive little chipmunk was so in- 
terested that he edged nearer and nearer. 

So they rode once more down the 
happy, home trail, his arm encircling her 
as they rode. .The lamp in the pleasant 
living room had been lighted for some time 
when they came in. 

Mrs. Barton and Dee left the partly 
prepared supper and met them at the 
door. One look at the happy faces and 
they knew that Jim had the promise of 
hfe’s supreme gift. 

After the girls were in bed that night, 
Dee confided to Beth that she was not 
the only happy girl in the mountains. 

“We would have been sisters before 
long,”’ she said, “even if Jim hadn’t re- 
covered his lost spunk!” 
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How Pretty Teeth 


are ruined during sleep 


When you retire with a film on 
your teeth, it may all night long 
do damage. 


Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. The 
tooth brush does not remove it all. 


That film causes most tooth 
troubles. So millions find that 
well-brushed teeth discolor and 
decay. 


How film destroys 
Film absorbs stains and makes 
the teeth look dingy. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 


stance which ferments and forms 


acid. It holds /!the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with iartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Few escape its damage. So 
dental science has for years been 
seeking a film combatant. 


New methods found 


New ways have been found to 
fight film and film effects. Able 
authorities have proved them. 
The ways are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. 
And millions of people every day 
enjoy its benefits. 


Watch it for ten days 


This offers you a 10-Day Tube. 
Get it and watch its effects. 

Each use of Pepsodent brings 
five desired effects. The film is 
attacked in two efficient ways. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies the alkali- 
nity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

It also keeps teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily ad- 
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Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and 
supplied by all druggists in 
large tubes. 





here. These five effects, attained 
twice daily, have brought to mil- 
lions a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 

Judge by what you see and 
feel. Our book will tell the 
reasons. This is too important to 
neglect. Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 440, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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SHORT CUTS FOR SPRING SEWING 


Use of Machine Attachments Mean Many Hours of Labor Saved 


By MORDA COLEMAN 


N the upper left hand drawer of every sewing machine manu- 
factured, reposes a set of labor-saving devices whose value 
is too little appreciated by the average housewife. When 

properly used they will save many minutes of nervous, half done 
work and assist in producing such attractive, well made gar- 
ments that the home seamstress will be encouraged to do more 
sewing for herself and family. 

Hemmer, tucker, binder, ruffier—how often do you use 
these attachments on your sewing machine? They came with 
the machine and you promised yourself to learn to use them 
when you had time, but somehow you never have. Right now 
before spring sewing begins in earnest is the proper moment. 
Half an hour’s practice on,several days will help to master 
the seeming mystery of the attachments. Many women be- 
come discouraged when they try to use their attachments 
because they do not achieve good looking results at 
their first attempt. This is sometimes because 
they do not read the directions carefully enough = 
or because they start out by trying to use 
the tucker or ruffler on thin, filmy material. y 

Start with the foot hemmers. They Y 
are easily adjusted if the directions 4 
are followed. A small amount of / 
practice, using a straight, firm piece 
of goods, will result in gaining the 
knack of holding the goods just right 
so that the hem will turn over 
properly instead of becoming smaller 
and smaller until it 
finally slips out of the 
hemmer altogether. 
The strings for your 
new set of kitchen 
aprons may be 
hemmed in half the 
time it would take to’ 
turn the hems and 
stitch them by the 
ordinary method. Tea 
towels also make good 
articles to use for 
practice work. 

One secret in the 
successful use of the 
hemmer is to hold the 
goods firmly without 
pulling it. lf the cloth 
is held too tightly and 
pulled away from the 
machine, the hem will 
be uneven and poorly 
stitched. After suc- 
cessfully putting hems 
on gingham and towel- 
ing, it will not be 
difficult to produce a 
dainty, narrow hem on the edges of the piece of organdie de- 
signed for daughter’s sash. 

The foot hemmers are utilized for many other seams beside 
straight hems. A ruffle or flounce may be hemmed and lace 
edging or insertion sewed on at the same time by putting the 
lace thru the slot in the side of the hemmer and over the hem. 

One of the best ways of finishing seams on many garments 
is by “flat fell,” but many housewives do not use this seam be- 
cause they think it must be basted twice. The use of the foot 
hemmer does away with that. The two pieces of cloth to be 
felled are laid together, wrong side up, the edge of the under 
piece being a little farther to the right than the upper piece. 
Stitch them together using the hemmer as a presser foot, the 
front end of the hemmer forming a guide for the edges of both 
pieces, the upper piece being guided by the inside and the under 
piece by the outside of the projection front of the foot hemmer. 
Then open the work out flat, wrong side up, the edges standing 
up straight, and taking the edges near the Teatenten of the first 
seam in the right ood and the ends of the threads in the left 
hand, draw the edges into the hemmer which will turn them as 
in hemming. Guide the first row of stitching by the inside of 
the projecting front of the foot hemmer to ensure a perfect fell. 

When hemming table linen by hand, it is often difficult to 
crease the hems exactly. This can be done in a very few minutes 
by running the napkins and table cloths thru a foot hemmer 
with the needle unthreaded. 

The adjustable hemmer, which on most machines will turn 
hems from three-sixteenths to one inch in width, can be used in 
the same way as the foot hemmers. By removing the slide and 
pointer this hemmer will make a hem wider than one inch, pro- 
viding the width of the hem is marked and the outer fold creased 
by hand. This makes it especially suitable for putting the hems 
in children’s summer dresses. The one attachment which seems 


The five stitch ruffler at work. 




















to be the least appreciated by the average seamstress is the 
binder. By using bias binding as a finish for all a and put- 
ting it on with the binder, a garment can be finished in half the 
usual time. It is also neater looking, for the binder keeps the 
stitching straight. The binder is not difficult to attach or use, 
but the trouble with most of us is that we do not use it enough 
to find out what its value is. 

The first great saving of time which it will bring about is in 
the making of children’s clothes. Many mothers find that they 
can save money and at the same time produce a garment of 
better weering qualities by making their children’s under- 
garments from unbleached muslin. Often these may be cut in 
one piece with only a seam on the shoulders necessary. In any 
case, the neck, armholes, and all edges are bound with bias 

tape, put on in a few moments by the 

binder. To do away with the necessity 
of constantly sewing on buttons, 
the latter are put on with cot- 
ton tape. The ends of the 
pieces of tape which are 
put thru the holes in the 
buttons are stitched 

firmly down under a 

fold or seam on the 
back of the waist. 
The right type 

of buttonholes for 
this unde ent is 

the bound button- 
hole, made with the 
binder. To make it, 
cut a strip of goods as 
wide as the finished but- 
tonholes are to be apart. 
Bind the two long edges of this 
with bias tape. Then cut it 
crosswise into strips one-half 
inch wider than the buttons to 
be used. Put these small strips 


The foot hemmer 
which hems and 
sews on lace in 


One operation. ‘ 
. together in a continuous line, 

two bound ed touching in 

every case. en they are 


fastened together by stitching on the outer 
edges, which are now unfinished, a line of button- 
holes is the result. ‘The two bound a of every 
strip will each make half a buttonhole. For 
example, nine strips will result in eight button- 
holes. The long strip is then attached to the 
garment, wherever desired, by binding the edge 
of the strip and the edge of the garment with 
a single piece of binding and pressing it back flat 
against the garment. e outer edge is bound at 
the same time as the neck of the ent. 

Rompers may be cut by a simple pattern and 
trimmed with bias bands of contrasting ma- 
terial. By the way, these bias bands may be 
easily cut at home if your machine is supplied with a bias cutting 
gauge. . This little attachment will enable you to make your 
own bias trimming at a much less cost than you could pur- 
chase it. A yard of lawn at ten or fifteen cents will make thirty 
yards of binding one inch wide, while a five yard bolt of folded 
aes tape costs ten cents. The bound buttonhole, as described 
above is especially good for use on rompers, where buttonholes 
tear out faster than on any other garment. Children’s wash 
dresses are also easily and prettily finished by bias bands on 
collars and cuffs or binding on sleeve and belt edges. French 
folds make an easy trimming for use on gingham dresses. To 
make them, proceedas directed for binding except that the fold 
is stitched on the face of the material instead of on the = 

House dresses and aprons are something which practically 
every housekeeper finds it easy to make at home. ‘The use of 
the binder and the hemmer reduces the work of plain sewing 
to the minimum. It is no task to trim a plain blue chambray 
dress with bias folds of black and white striped goods when the 
latter may be bought by the yard and quickly and accurately 
stitched on with the binder. zo . 

The ruffler as a sewing machine attachment is perhaps used 
to as great an extent as any. However, many people do not 
seem to be convinced yet that it really saves time to ruffle with 
the machine. Tests which have been carried on show that while 
ten yards of material may be ruffled perfectly in less than ten 
minutes by machine, it would take two and one-half hours to 
ruffie the same amount by hand and the result would not be 
nearly as even ruffling. So to save time and produce a more 

rfect result, the er should be used in making all ruffies, 

ounces, and in gathering children’s dresses. 

Since a ruffle can be made and sewed on at the same time, 
this attachment is useful when a and petticoats are to be 
made. It is important to properly ad- (Continued on page 140 
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FROM A 2A BROWNIE NEGATIVE. 


After all, pictures of the children, just every day pictures in and 
about the home are the ones we care for most. Such pictures are easily 
made with a Kodak or Brownie and the expense is less than you think. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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EDIBLE VALENTINES 
Suitable refreshments are a very neces- 
sary part of an evening's entertainment. 
The following recipes will be found to fill 
the bill for the Valentine party. 
Foundation Recipe 


14 o. butter 1% c. sugar 

1 c. milk 3 c. flour 

4 tsp. baking powder 6 tap. salt 

3 eggs 1 tsp, flavoring 


Cream the sugar and butter, add alter- 
nately the milk and flour sifted with the 
baking powder and salt. Lastly, fold in 
the beaten eggs and flavoring. Bake in 
gem pans, and when cold, cover with 
white icing. Place a tiny china doll in the 
center of each. 

Using the same recipe, bake the batter 
in a dripping pan. When cold, cut a 
heart shapes with a cookie cutter. Spre 
with white icing, then with ercothpieke 
dipped into pink icing, write short senti- 
ments such as are found on candy hearts. 

Another novelty cake is baked in the 
form of rings, naan the hole somewhat 
larger than for a doughnut. These shapes 
may be stamped out of a large sheet of 
cake, using two sizes of biscuit cutters, or 
they may be cut from cookie dough, roll- 
ing it thicker than usual. When baked, 
dip the rings in yellow icing to simulate 
an engagement ring, and for the “dia- 
mond,” insert a lump of rock candy at 
one side, or a bonbon covered with tin 
foil may be used. 

“Wedding Bells” is one of the prettiest 
of Valentine cakes. If a bell shaped cutter 
is not at hand, cut the cakes any shape and 
then outline a bell on the iced surface. 
Fill this in entirely with candied rose 
petals, or flower shaded small candies. 

Sandwiches with cream cheese filling, 
made pink with cranberries or cherries 
and spread between heart-shaped slices 
of bread are pretty and good, too. 

A novel way to serve the ice cream is 
to mold it in heart forms and place on a 
similar shaped cake, or slice of pineapple 
that has lain in red fruit juice until the 
color has been absorbed.—M. B. B 


SHORT CUTS FOR SPRING SEWING 

Continued from page 138 
pat the ruffier when a ruffle of a certain 
ength is to be gathered and sewed onto a 
band. The proportion between the ruffle 
and the band should be the same as the 
proportion at which the ruffler is set. For 
example, if a ruffie three yards long is to be 
ruffied to fit a two yard length of material, 
the ruffler should be set, twelve to eight. 
It should then be tried out on the ma- 
terial to be used. 

Tiny ruffles to edge collars and cuffs, 
tucks, or sashes are gathered and at- 
tached at one operation. These may be 
varied by changing the length of the 
stitch. A moderately long stitch will mean 
that the gathers are spread apart and 
scant.' As the stitch is shortened, the full- 
ness is increased and the gathers are 
pushed closer together. The same thing 
is true when making tiny plaits; the shorter 
stitch, the closer together are the plaits. 
This tiny frill or plait which was so popular 
as trimming on last summer’s frocks ap- 
peared to as great advantage on taffetas 
this fall or on a collar and vestee for the 
winter tricotine. Many of the most ex- 
pensive gowns owe their charm—and 
price—to a tucked and ruffled organdie 
vestee which may be easily copied by the 
woman who uses her machine attach- 
ments. The frills, collar and cuff sets, and 
vestees which are priced in the shops from 
$5 up, sell because of their style which 
means only that they are daintily and ac- 
curately made. No long hours of hand- 
work are necessary nowadays to produce | = 
these accessories, only a little practice. 

A new five-stitch ruffler attachment is 
being sold by sewing machine companies. 
This sewing aid, besides doing the ordinary 
ruffling and pleating, will shirr or gather | how 
beautifully between bands of lace, and 
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“Mother’s Making Jell.0” * at 


As Jell-O is now sold in every small town general store as well 
as in city groceries, the farmer’s wife can get it, in all the.different 
flavors, and serve the same fine desserts that have become so pop- 
ular among her city friends. 

These Jell-O dishes are all made without cooking, in a minute 
or two, and while they lend a special grace to the table setting and 
are of most delightful flavor, they cost less than anything else 
which a discriminating woman would care to serve. 

The Jell-O Book, sent free to any woman who will write and 
ask us for it, contains all the information that any woman could 
wish about Jell-O and the making of Jell-O desserts and salads. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 2 packages for 25 cents. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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WM. H. LUDEN 
In Reading, Pa., Since 1881 
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pleat or gather in groups. Group pleating 
makes a novel and effective way of trim- 
ming children’s dresses. The number 
of pleats and the space between them ma 
be regulated as you wish. This is smadh 
easier to launder than ordinary pleating, 
as there are fewer pleats to be pressed into 
position. 

When using this ruffler, it may be ad- 
justed for fine gathers and the gathers 
made in groups. This feature of the at- 
tachment is valuable when making aprons 
or child’s petticoats where the front is to 
be plain and the sides and back gathered. 
With the old ruffler, it is necessary to take 
the material from the attachment for each 
cluster of gathers, but this new ruffler 
will make clusters of gathers without re- 
moving the material from the attachment. 





Processes of making bound button holes. 


Tucking, pleating, and frilling are the 
means used in the production of up-to- 
the-minute blouses of organdie and lawn, 
which are labelled “handmade” and sell 
for $20. Goods at $3, thread, tiny pearl 
buttons, and a few hour’s intelligent work 
will result in the same kind of a blouse, 
which no one would dare to label “home- 
made.” 

Braiding has been widely shown on 
ready made dresses during this season. It 
is a good form of decoration to use on a 
made-over dress to conceal a seam or worn 
place. Look in the very bottom of that 
machine drawer and you may come upon 
a small object, whose use you never knew. 
Your book will tell you how to attach it 
and you will have a brand new labor- 
saving device. Braiders were not sold with 
some of the older types of sewing ma- 
chines, nor with some of the machines 
put out during the war when metal was at 
a premium, but they may be purchased at 
any sewing machine agency for a small 
price. In braiding by machine, the design 
must be stamped or traced on the wrong 
side of the goods. The stitching is also 
done on the wrong side, but the braid, of 
course, on the right side. It is held 
in sinae by tw devices on the braider, so 
that if the seamstress follows the pattern 
accurately she will have no trouble in 
stitching the braid where it belongs. 

Another attachment which is somewhat 
newer than those mentioned before, but 
which is now made for practically all 
sewing machines is the “edge-stitcher.” 
This is fastened to the machine in the same 
manner as the presser foot and may be ad- 
justed in several different ways. _ Yards of 
lace insertion may be sewed together in a 
few minutes when this attachment is ad- 
justed to stitch exactly on the edge of each 
piece. Bias bands, either straight or 
curved, and piping for belts and collars 
may be put onto a garment. Lace and 
ribbon, lace and insertion, or lace and 
material may be sewed together when 
making dainty undergarments. This at- 
tachment may be used to eliminate much 
tedious hand sewing, which causes nerve 
strain and poor results. 
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Top Notch rubbers for men and women overcome 
these two great objections. They are exceptionally 
stylish, light and fine fitting. They have heels of 
patented construction—heels that wear twice as 
long as the heels of ordinary rubbers. The finest 
rubber is used in their construction and every vital 
point of wear is doubly protected. 


In almost every city and town there is a Top Notch 
dealer who sells these durable, stylish Top Notch 
rubbers and arctics, as well as long lasting rubber 
boots. Write today for the name of the Top Notch 
dealer in yourcity and our booklet on rubber footwear. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Dept. J, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 
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Style and long service 


Why wear rubbers that look big and clumsy? Why 
buy those that split or wear through quickly at 
the heel? 
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THE EFFICIENT HOME NURSE 


“An Ever Present Help In Time of Trouble’ 


Part II—By LUCILE BELL 


and stimulating. Then the 





T is very important to the 
health and comfort of the 
atient that the bed linen 

be kept clean and fresh. The 
general rule followed by trained 
nurses is to use one clean sheet 
each day, making it serve first 
as the upper sheet, and the 
second day as a draw sheet. 
Every few days, a clean lower 
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up the subject from that poin' 


In the first installment of this article on home nursing, pub~ 
lished in the January issue of Successful Farming, the author 
gave the home nurse information regarding the selection of 
the home sick room and its ideal arrangement from the point in 
of convenience for the home nurse and comfort for the patient. 
She outlined also the things that should be considered when 
selecting the bed, the best types of clothing to use, and how 

perly before the patient is put into it. 
< article, 


brisk rubbing which your 
muscles get since you have no 
chance to use them, keeps them 
i —. Also the fric- 
tion from thi “a makes 
the blood flow freely thru 
every portion of the body. 
a - clean smell after a 
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sheet also should be put under 
the draw sheet. The process of 
changing the bedding with a patient in it, seems like an im- 
possible task to ‘the uninitiated, but it is really very simple 
when you know just how it is done. 

First collect all clean linen whieh will be needed. This is an 
easy matter if it is kept in the chest of drawers or chiffonier. 
First the soiled upper sheet is changed. Turn back the blanket, 
spread the clean upper sheet over the soiled one, secure the 
clean one at the foot, slip your hand underneath and draw out 
the soiled one. This precaution is used in order not toexpose the 
patient. Spread the blanket and draw it up smoothly to the 
patient’s neck and turn the upper sheet back over it. 

Then assist patient to edge of bed opposite to the side you 
are going to change first. That is, go to one side of the bed, sli 
the right hand under the patient’s right shoulder, and your left 
hand under the right hip, turn slowly being careful to give 
support with the whole hand, not merely the fingers. 

Then roll the lower sheet and the draw sheet against the 
ea back; put the clean lower sheet and draw sheet on this 
rnalf of the bed, folding the other half in long soft folds in the 
bed. Bring the patient 
to the freshly made side; 
remove the soiled sheets, 
and draw the clean ones 
tightly over and secure 
them under the mat- 
tress. 

Be very careful not to 
leave a wrinkle or rough 
place of any kind be- 
cause such a thing might 
cause bed sores. 

On mornings when 
you do not change the 
sheets give the bed a 
general straighten- 
ing. See that all wrin- 
kles are smoothed out 
draw out each piece of 
covering separately and 
tuck it in tightly and 
shake the pillows. Do 
this same sort of 
straightening at night. 
This seems very trivial 
but it means much to a 
sick person. 

If you never turn a 
mattress, after a while it 
will get very uncomfort- 
able. You will find your- 
self in a little hollow, 
before you know it. 
Now this happens right 
away when a person is 
in bed all the time. A 
mattress should be fre- 
quently turned from side 
to side and also from end to end. You can do this all by your- 
self. Here’s the way: 

Pull mattress ond atient to one side of the bed, leaving the 
springs uncovered. Place a row of pillows on ex springs. 
‘Turn patient over to these pillows. Turn mattress. Lift patient 
back on mattress and slide mattress and patient back to original 
position, 

While the daily bath should never be omitted in health, all 
the more is it important that it should not be omitted in sick- 
ness, for then it has an extra duty to perform, especially in 
fevers. The skin is the kidney’s first assistant in removing waste 
products from the body. Cleansing keeps it wéll opened and 
fit to do its work. A clogged up skin cannot accomplish very 
much in health and it is even more difficult for it to function 
properly when the body is in a weakened condition, and is 
putting forth its best effort to overcome disease. 

If you have never been sick enough to go to bed you are 
blessed and yet have been deprived of one of the test feel- 
ings of well being—that of getting a thoro bath in bed. 
You see your system is weakened and a bath is so refreshing 


Putting the blanket on and rem 
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Of course there are many 
kinds of baths. But we are 
concerned with the cleansing bath. Do not be afraid to give a 
sick person a bath and a good one, too.. It cannot hurt them if 
done properly. 

Always bathe your patient at least one and one-half hours 
after a meal, otherwise digestion will be checked and the whole 
system upset, for the blood lies down on its job with the digestive 
oO s and rushes to the surface of the body. " 

"Ieee the room warm and free from draughts. In winter close 
the windows until the room heats up. In summer protect the 
bed with screens. If you do not have screens almost anything 
can be used. A clothes horse or two chairs with a sheet thrown 
over them serves the purpose. : , 

Have at hand everything you will need during the whole 
aes so it will not be necessary to drop your patient half 

athed or dried to run for extra towels, clothing, etc. Collect 
two wash clothes, one for the face and one for the lower part of 
the body, a bath towel, a soft towel for the face, neck and 
hands. not forget that good pure soap is an important item. 
Avoid highly perfumed soaps for they nauseate even the well. 
All of these can be — on a small table 
near the bed. In addition you must be sup- 
plied with hot and cold water and a good 
sized basin. ; 

Usually a cleansing bath is given with the 
water good and hot, but your patient may 
want it cooler. Give.it as preferred. 

You are now ready to remove the gown. 
Often we find a patient who is otherwise clean 
wearing a soiled gown. 
Usually this is because 
removing the gown is 
considered a hard task, 
but it is really very easy. 
Remove first one sleeve, 
then the other. Gradu- 
ally work the gown u 
and slip it over the h 
Teach your patient to 
eatch your shoulder, 
thereby helping to lift 
himself. With the same 
arm he is holding, grasp 
him eens by his 
shoulder. fou then 
work with your other 
hand. Of course if your 
patient is delirious or in 
any way helpless, that 
is entirely different, for 
then you cannot depend 
on him to do anything. 
Tn such cases the gown 
is split up the back to 
the yoke, but do not 
tear gowns un y- 
Some nurses do this 
very thing, forgetting 
that this is the best the patient has. Be as careful with the 
patient’s clothes as if they were your own. 4 

After the gown is off and the patient well covered with 
the blanket, wash and dry the face. And just a word about 
the blanket. Sometimes two special blankets are used and the 
patient is placed between them. But in many homes blankets 
are scarce and one has to use the blankets which belong to the 
bed. It can be done if you are careful not to splash and there 
is really no occasion for splashing. 

From time to time always ask: “Does your body feel dry?” 
or “Are you comfortable?”’ Wash the arms next, one at a time. 
Uncover only that part of the body that is being bathed. Never 
expose the patient unnecessarily. Wash the palms of the 
hands and don’t neglect to clean between the rs. Wash 
the chest and abdomen. Lift arms back over the head so the 
under arms can be cleaned thoroly. Use powder to take away 
any perspiration odors if patient desires. Next expose and 
bathe the limbs one at a ti Wash under the knees and 
between the toes especially. Placing one hand under the 
shoulder and one under the hips, turn (Continued on page 145 


the sheet without exposing the patient. 
3. for the bath. 
Bathing the arm. Expose only that part of the body which is being bathed. 
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want real style and snap. First style and loosely held at 
class tailoring—lined with fine waistline by stylish sash 
quality alpaca. Satis‘action abso- belt of self material. New style 
ely guaranteed. Note illustration embroidery decorates blouse in 
showing double- bressted style,slight- latest fashion. 
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FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE 
WINTER TIME 

Artificial flowers have blossomed forth 
this winter m a wonderful variety of 
colors, shapes, and descriptions. They are 
made of yarn, dainty colored organdies, or 
ribbon, and are being worn for every 
oceasion, the dainty ones for dress up and 
parties, and the woolen or darker colored 
flowers to brighten up coats, furs, and wool 
dresses. The variety of color combina- 
tions and individual designs, is limited 
only by your creative ability. 

All of these flowers are simple to make 

when you know how 

and furnish a fascinat- 
ing form of handwork 
for spare moments. Per- 
haps the most simple 
are the woven yarn 
flowers. Even very 
young girls and 
ys can weave 
these and will find 
it a very interest- 
ing and instruc- 
tive pastime. The 
materials for their 
construction may 
be found among 
the bits of yarn 
left over from the 
knitting and cro- 
cheting of sweat- 
ers, scarfs and so 
forth. 

To make the 
cardboard frame, 
on which these 
flowers are woven, 
cut a cirele two 
inches in diameter, divide it into 
an even number of equal parts, ten 
or twelve, and indicate these di- 
visions at the outer edge with notches cut 
about one-fourth inch toward the center. 

Thread a blunt peinted needle with 
yarn, bring it up thru the center, leaving 
three inches of yarn for stem on the under 
side. Sew down thru the center again and 
let the loop of yarn formed fall into the 
first two notches in the edge. Pull the 
thread down snugly, bring it up again, 
leaving a three inch length he the stem on 
the under side, sew back down, and let 
the second loop fall into the next two 
notches. Repeat this operation until all 
the notches are filled, and there are five 
or six loops over the edge 
of the circle, according to 
the number of divisions 
you have made. String 
the frame up snugly, but 
not tight enough to pull 
the yarn out of 
shape 

Bring the 
needle up thru 
the center again, 
pass it under 
any two of the 
yarn spokes in 
the circle, 
around the spoke just 
back of the needle, under 
it and the next spoke and 
s0 on, going over one spoke and 
under two each time until you 
can put on no more yarn. 
Fasten the thread by running 
needle down the side of one of 
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of short loops of yellow yarn chain stitch, 
fastened in the center, or are omitted as 
you desire. Fasten the flowers onto wire 
stems, green if possible, if not wrap the 
plain wire with green yarn or tailor’s mend- 
ing tissue. Crochet leaves of green yarn 
to add to the bouquet, or weave them on 
a leaf shaped wire frame, as you did the 
flowers. 

Séveral of these flowers of harmonizing 
colors and varied sizes, pinned at the waist 
line of the wool dress or worn on the 
winter coat or furs brighten them up im- 
mensely. They will also be used to trim 
crocheted — = spring. 

For organdie flowers, it is necessary to 
buy eighth yard lengths of organdie in 
different flower shades and leaf green 
wire for stems, artificial stamens, 
brown or green tailor’s mending tissue to 
wrap the stems. The buds are made of 
short bias strips cut an meh 
and a half wide, the short way 
of your strips. Roll one edge 
back between the thumb and 
first finger. It will take a little 

ractice to do this neatly. 

unch together four or five 
stamens for the center, and 
holding them on the first 
finger of the left 

one of 

the bias strips 
loosely around 
ger and stamens. 
Slip off, ana pleat 
lower edge in to 
form a bell shape 
bud. Wrap with 
wire, being sure 
that all raw edges 
and ends are fas- 
tened in securely. 
Cut your mend- 
ing tissue in half 
inch strips, and 
begin wrapping 
around wire up 
close to the organdie, so that 
no wire will be visible above 
the wrapping. The flowers 
ean be varied by using bias folds of 
different colors together, or by adding 
extra petals, made by cutting a circle 
of organdie an eighth of a yard in 
diameter, dividing it into four equal parts, 
rolling the circular edge, re pleatin 
them im petal shapes. Add these aroun 
the outside of a bud. 

A small four led flower is made 
cutting a straight strip about a half 1 
in width, after the edge is rolled back, 
creasing it into four equal parts, and 
ering along the raw edge, up one side of 
each crease, over the n J and down the 
other side. Pull the 
material up snugly, 
place stamens in the 
center, and wrap 
with wire. If picture 
wire is . 
strand may be divid- 
ed, and one of these 
small flowers put on 
three single wires, the 
stems wrapped for a 
short way, and then 
the three combined 
to form a spray. 

Cut leaves from 








the organdie, 
about hke the 
lily-of-the-valley leaf, 


meng he ane — P en the two 
edges, letting the rolls form a sharp 
pont pleat the base in with the 
fingers and wrap with wire. Cover 
with mending tissue. Organdie flow- 


the covered spokes. Slip the loops of yarn| ers were used last summer and will be 


from the notches, pull off the cardboard 
frame, and with a crochet hook reach thru 
and pull the stems to the wrong side, which 
is the side toward you during the weaving 
operation. Grasp the flower at the base 
and pull up toward the loose loops at the 
edge. This will make the edges roll back 
and shape the flower, Stamens are made 


sgnin this year as trimming for dainty 
lats. 

Ribbon flowers similar to those made 
of organdie may be made, but the rolled 
edges will have to be caught down with 
a needle and thread, since the ribbon 
lacks the dressing which keeps the roll in 





place on the organdie materials,—V. H. D. 
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100 Per Cent 


Improvement— 
100 Years Service 


People advertising houses for 
sale or rent always say, “Oak 


question of their durability. They 
will probably outlast your hou 


And the entire cost will be 
less than that of good carpets. 
Write today for our interesting 
books on Oak 


to lay them and care them. 


ments. You will be surpri at 
the low cost when it is figured 
out for you by the square foot. 


OAK FLOORING AREA 


1034 Ashland Bleck, Chicago, Ill, 
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FRUIT DESSERTS 

No doubt there are more dried fruits 
stored up im our households, and more 
preserves and canned fruits in our pantries 
than ever before. Dried fruits are both 
healthful and economical, and if we do not 
have them of our own, they can readily be 
obtained. All dried fruits must be soaked 
for sometime before being cooked in order 
to get the water that has — evaporated 
out of them back into the fruit. All dried 
fruits should be simmered slowly, rather 
than boiled quickly . 
1 qt. water ty 0. pears 
2 tbsp. gelatin Preserved gi 
lg Ib. marshmallows 
4g c. sugar or honey 2 apples 

Slice the les and simmer until 
tender, then strain. Stir into the juice the 

lat ype in a _— = ates, 

vor wi syrup and bits of pre- 
served ginger. Stir in the dried that 
have been soaked and si with the 
sugar to a thick . Place in the bot- 
tom of a mold or dish, a layer of the 
marshmallows picked into bits, over 
the mixture and cover with the rest 
of the marshmallows, pressing them into 
the jelly Chill before serving. Nice with 
whipped cream. 


16 tsp. cinnamon 


2 egg whites c. sugar 
Place the milk in a double boiler, add- 
ing the sugar and salt; then stir in the 


tapioca and cook for fifteen minutes. Care- 
fully stir in the stiffly beaten whites, 
pour into a dish. Cover with quince 


jelly, and then with the coconut. Any kind 
of jelly or preserves may be used. 
eaches 


te bgt -7y 

1 pt. canned peaches or ¢. rice 

Vited ponctien 1 ¢. shredded coconut 
1 pt. water tsp. salt 

1 Temon c. sugar 


syrup 
Chop the spiced pears up into bits, add 
the nut meats, and the preserved 
ginger, cut up into bits. Place in a 
pretty salad dish, pour over the dressing, 
and garnish with bits of preserved ginger. 


THE EFFICIENT HOME NURSE 
Continued from page 142 
on one side and bathe the back. 

A clean gown is next in order. Put the 
sleeves on first, raise the head and sli 
the over. Ask the patient to cate 
you by the shoulder which leaves one of 
your arms free to slip the gown down as 
far as the waist line. Have patient raise 
the knees and bear weight on heels. This 
— you to pull gown down comfort- 
ably. 

All of the suggestions given in this 
article should be of value to every home- 
keeper, for one never knows when she will 
be called upon to take care of a sick mem- 
ber of the household. It is indeed a serious 
matter when one is called upon to do this, 
and knows neither what to do nor how to 
do it. It is far better to possess the 
knowledge, even tho you may never have 
cause to use it. 
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Y. relly Styles Mark the 
Relurn of Normal Prices 


ee 


f- ASHnOW. has been reborn with the retarn to 
tower prices. Never before have styles been so 
charmin Not for years have they been so 
reasonably priced. Both style and low prices are 
temptingly combined in “New York Styles,” the 
new Fashion Catalog. 

Here are afew models typical of the many new 
Tene it contains. Send today for your copy. 
ts free. 
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Pleated grace of line and is fash- 
P both Velous Bak aos setoninn 
Velour. stitching 
sty and Pp “yw ] 
the the coat, and 
ime — fatest whine. es 7 
in and HH s is 
io 
pre-war ion 019 kest price Fast 
range from $8.79 to $38.5 





Send today for your copy of “New 

es”"—the Charlies William 
Spring Fashion Book. The lovely 
styles will delight you no less than 
the New York prices, which are much 
lower agg tm ~ 9 seen anywhere 
in . Apparel for men, women 
a children in wide variety. Mail 
the coupon or send a postal for your 
copy today. But do it today. 


(CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 213 Stores Building, New York City 
Please send me your new Free 1921 Spring and Summer Style Book. 


213 Stores Bidg., 
New York City 
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Catalog Noticeso, 
500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
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3492—" nique, Stylish Frock. The model is 


attractive in wool fabrics. Braid or embroidery 
will form a good trimming, and a string belt or cord 

rdle may confine the fulness at the waistline. 

attern is cut in sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. A 38-inch size requires 5% 
yards of 40-inch material. Skirt is 2 yards at the 
Con edge. Price 12 cents. 

3471—Afternoon Dress. Touch of embroidery 
trimming gives a smart look to this gown. Pattern 
is cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt is 2 yards at the lower edge. 


Send 15c In silver or stam 
& Summer 192 
*hildren's Patterns, a concise and com- 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (illus- 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dreasmak 













LAQIES DRESS 


Gines 


KNICKERS 


348 f 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTME 


How to Order Patterns 
number and size wanted, as patterns 

tern and address your letter to Pattern 
Moines, Iowa. Patterns will not be exchanged. ease do not 


for our Up-to-Date 
Catalog. containing 


+." 




















GirRus ORESS 


3473 


JUNIOR 
DRESS 











3480 




















38-inch sise will require 454 yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial. Price 12 cents. 

3473—School Costume. Good for either wool 
or cotton fabrics. Pattern is cut in sizes 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. A 10 year size will require 24% yards 
of 42-inch material for the skirt, and 2% yards of 
42-inch material for the blouse. Price 12 cents. 

3465—Attractive Dress for the Young Miss. 
Embroidery may be put on with sil« or wool thread. 
Pattern is cut in sizes 12, 14, and 16 years. A 14 

ear - will require 3% 3 of 38-inch material. 

Price cents. 












Boys 
PLAY SuiT 


3494 


y. 
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Write your name and address plainly 


and in full. Be careful to give correct 
cannot duplicated. Enc price of _ 
Successful + des 
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SKIAT 


3478 


3470—A Neat, Simple Frock. The model is 
displayed in figured challie, but it is good in almost 
any or cotton material. Pattern is cut in sizes 
4, 6, and I’) years. A 6 year size will require 234 
yards of 36-inch material. Price 12 cents. 

Waist 3484—Skirt 3475—A Useful Combina- 
tion. Good for either wool or cotton material, or 
a combination of the two. Silk and wool combina- 
tion is also good. ‘The ski 


‘ skirt is cut in sizes 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches waist measure: waist 


in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The waist will require 3 yards of 38-inch materia! 








Sen ecse lh 6™UCU RO 
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fee 8 Sosem sige: she Shit will teanive 9 vende of 
40-inch material. Two patterns, 12 cents for each 
pattern. 

348S—Practical House Dress. The width of 
the skirt at lower edge is about 2 yards. Pattern is 
cut in 4 sizes; small, 32-34; mechum 36-38; large, 
40-42, extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. A 
medium size will require 744 yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial. Price 12 cents. 

3481—Combination “Underwaist and 
Knickers."’ Pattern is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. A 10 year size will require 2% yards of 
material. Price 12 cents. 

3480—Good Style for a School Dress. Both 
wool and cotton material are attractive in this 
model. Pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
A 10 year size requires 344 yards of 38-inch ma- 
terial. Price 12 cents. 

3494—Boys Rompers. The fronts are finished 
with inserted pocket sections. Pattern is cut in 
sizes 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. A 4 year size will require 
3 yards of 27-inch material. Price 12 cents. 

3488—A Popular Style. Embroidered serge or 
any of the new materials are good for this model. 
Pattern is cut in sizes 34. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch size will require 
2% yards of 44-inch material. Price 12 cents. 

3478—Good Skirt for Mature Figures. The 
width of the skirt at lower edge with plaits extended 
is about 2% yards, Pattern is cut in sizes 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32, 34, and 36 inches waist measure. Price 
12 cents. 


© POINTS ON @® 
& ¥ ETIQUETTE 
"an iiceeeeiin mer 


Note—As many questions upon points of et tiquette 
will be answered in this department asspace will permit. 
Address your letters to Editorial Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure and 
sign your name. Unsigned quest ions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- 
siring personal answers must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


A reader from Ohio wishes to know how 
to ask to take a girl home from a party. 
If you wish to take a girl home from a 
party or evening entertainment, you 
should ask her as early in the evening as 
possible.- The only courteous way, how- 
ever, is to make your arrangements sev- 
eral days ahead. If for some reason you 
cannot accompany her to the entertain- 
ment but wish to take her home, you 
should ask, either by letter or in person, 
if you may have the pleasure of taking 
her home on a certain night, explaining 
why you cannot call for her. If you do 
not ask the girl until some time during 
the evening, you might say, “Have you 
made arrangements for going home to- 
night?” If after reaching her home, she 
asks you in and it is not later than eleven, 
it is proper to say that you will be glad to 
come in for a few minutes. If you can see 
that your friend is tired and you yourself 
have work to do the next day, stay only 
a very few minutes. 

A Minnesota reader wishes to learn 
some of the conventionalities of table 
etiquette. The knife, fork, and spoon 
should be left on one’s plate but they 
should not be crossed. The chair may 
either be left, pushed close to the table, or 
drawn back against the wall. The nap- 
kin should be placed, half unfolded, in 
the lap and kept out of sight except when 
necessary to use it. It may be used to 
touch the lips after drinking or eating 
soup and to wipe the fingers. 

When leaving the table, it should be 
placed beside the plate, unfolded. THe 
dessert is usually the last course at a meal. 
However, at a dinner, the coffee is served 
after the dessert. It should not be served 
until everyone at the table is thru with 
the rest. of the meal. 

The hostess always makes the first 
move to leave the table. She should not 
start until she js certain everyone is ready. 
It is not considered proper to leave the 
table during a meal, except in case of 
great necessity. When it is necessary, 
the one leaving should ask the hostess to 
excuse him. The hostess will reply, ‘‘cer- 
tainly.” No one else need answer.—Ber- 
tha Averille. 

SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY 
This is the day when heart greets heart 
With pictures, verse, and line; 


This is the day when po greets youth— 
Then hail, Saint Valentine. 





This roistering old Saint is now on the wing, 
Of his blandishments bold have a care 
Lest by his wiles your love is beguiled 
And too late comes my —- beware! 


A. Rigger. 
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Use the Maytag Multi-Motor Indoors 
No Gas—No Smoke 


In zero weather you can use the Maytag 
Multi-Motor Washer in the kitchen. Fur- 
thermore, you can work in perfectly clear 
air—because the Maytag has a lorz flexible 
metal exhaust hose which carries the exhaust 
gases outdoors, 


Here again the wonderful Maytag Multi- 
Motor brings all the convenience of the finest 
electric washer to homes not havingelectricity. 


Why wash by hand? Why labor and rub 
and work over the washtub? This remark- 
able Maytag invention is operated by a won- 
derful little air-cooled gas engine—a part of 
the plant itself. It gives you a power washer 
which handles any kind of clothes. Put in 
your clothes, soap and hot water. Start the 
little motor—that’s all. Then feed them 
through the three-way adjustable power 
wringer, and your wash is done. 


Thousands are in use. More are ordered 
every day. You find delighted users every- 
where. Have the local Maytag dealer dem- 
onstrate the machine. Costs little to buy 
and little to operate. See about it at once. 
If you do not know the local dealer, write 
us for his name. 





For Homes With 
Electricity 


For many years the May- 
tag Wood Tab Electric has 
been a tremendous favorite. 
It is the same in every respect 
as the Maytag Multi-Motor 
except that it is operated by 
a modern electric motor. Like 
the Multi-Motor, the Wood 
Tub Electric has a three-way 
adjustable power wringer. 
bn merely feed the clothes 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 103, Newton, Iowa 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and 
Hand Power Washers. 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, andthe Maytag 
Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London. 





Multa-Motcr Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 
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The wonderful new inventions and con- 
veniences are fine, but the world cannot 
get along without such indispensable old- 
fashioned things as kindness, courtesy and 
hands held out to help. 

Laundry soap is cheaper bought in 
bulk and is also more economical from the 
fact that it lasts longer because it wastes 
when soft and “green.”’ 

Life is a school. When we stop learning 
it is time to stop living. 

Pests are powerless before cleanliness. 

f we keep clean in home and body we are 
safe. We must not forget, tho, that bodily 
cleanliness mean inside as well as outside. 
A system clogged because of too much or 
the wrong kind of food is an invitation to 
disease germs. 

Linoleum is made of linseed oil, rosin, 
ground cork and mineral coloring matter. 
These ingredients must be taken mto con- 
sideration when cleaning the linoleum. 
Strong soap, soda, alkaline cleaning 
powders and hot water should not be used. 

Outside cold makes home cheer and 
heart warmth even more desirable and 
more appreciated. 

If you have plenty of canned cherries 
they make delicious shortcake as well as 
pie. 

Don’t jeer at the imaginings of young 
people. When they dream of what they 
would like to be and do, they have a 
vision of what they may be and do. 

It is wise to buy two pairs of stockings 
of a kind each time, for the individuals of a 
pair rarely wear the same length of time. 
When the too-worn single ones of each 
have to be discarded there will still be a 
“nair’’ left. 

Often, when some one thinks he needs 
a medical prescription, all he needs is a 
chat with the jolly family doctor—or 
someone else 

Give good, old-fashioned cornmeal mush 
its proper place these crisp days. It is 
wholesome, appetizing and a heat pro- 
ducer. Slice thin and fry quickly so as to 
have it crisp outside and tender within 
instead of dried out. 

Fried mush is an attractive garnish 
and tempting addition to steak, ham, 
stewed chicken and hash (the kind that 
mother used to make.) Delicious with 
either the meat gravy or with syrup. 

We cannot expect good to come back to 
us unless we send out good. 

The greatest wear to linoleum comes 
from walking over it, and the plain shows 
this less than the figured. At least, if you 
get figured be sure that the design goes 
clear thru and is not just printed on the 
one side. 

Apples, baked or preserved, in a nest of 
rice, make a wholesome and delicious 
dessert. 

Teach the young folks to take only those 
pleasures that leave sweet memories, not 
uneasy ones. 

To straighten kinks out of wool that has 
been used and make it look like new, wind 
it in a skein, tie in four places, dip in 
lukewarm water and hang up to dry. 

It is often entirely possible to con- 
siderably increase the income from the 
poultry yard by selling off half the hens. 
Sometimes they more than eat their heads 
off. 

Make you an oilcloth apron with bound 
or pinked edges. You will find a host of 
uses for it, where you want to be sure no 
moisture can reach the dress. 

If you want to be happy and to make 











others happy, put some play into every 
day.— Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. j 


Feb., 1921 







SOME tunes mellow with age. 
Remember the one Dad used to 
whistle while he was teaching 
you to make fishing tackle? It 
runs through your head some- 
times when you are happy—but 
you have forgotten the name. Per- 
haps you will find itinournewsong 
book. Simply mail the coupon below 
and we will send it to you free. 


The 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 
gives you the pleasure of playing these 
w7 © songs. You just work the pedals as if 
beating time and give your musical 
feeling free rein. The Manualo responds to your emotions 
through your pedaling just as completely as a piano 
responds to the highly trained fingers of a musician. Un- 
til you try it for yourself, you cannot imagine how per- 
fectly it satisfies your music hunger. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


Dept.3-A 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
(INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE DENVER DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 









# The Baldwin Piano Company : 
i Dept.3-A Address nearest city. 


i Send me “*The Tunes Dad Whistled."’ 














City and State. 






Have youa piano?........ 
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TREMENDOUS SAVING IN COST 


work with our SIMPLI- 
furnish bive prints, _. 








our 
name elegantly written on @ card if you enclose stamp. Write for 
ittodey. F.W TAMBLYN, 412 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY srnired by cxperts. 
ices: teed. Send 


: ork. 
By registered mall; we will write C08te y 
returned immediately if not Ae bie. vides 
TURPISH & SONS, 115 Stapleton, New York City 
All Successful Farming ads are guaranteed. 
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FEBRUARY MUSIC OFFERINGS 


The music listed in this column is se- 
lected from only the very best sellers in a 
retail music store, so you run no risk in not 
being pleased with any you may send for. 
If you wish to inquire : about any music not 
listed, please give composer’s and pub- 
lisher’s name if possible. 

Following is the list of the September 
music coupon, which expires February 
28th. Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon, 

Vocal: Iowa; Proud Iowa, 30 cents; 
Who'll take the Place of Mary, 30 cents; 
Everybody Neighbors, 15 cents; Shadows 
Will Fade Away, 30 cents; I’ll Dance My 
Way Right Back to Dixieland, 10 cents; 
Pretty Kitty Kelly, 15 cents. 

Instrumental: An Old Romance, 30 
cents; Gavotte Moderne, 15 cents; 
Floweret Forget Me Not, 15 cents; The 
: Fairies, 15 cents. 

Vocal 
: The Lily and the Star, by Goeffrey 
O’Hare. (c-e). A beautiful ballad with an 
: unusually harmonious accompaniment. It 
is the type of song, that never grows old, 
| spendid for a program or for the home. 
} 






Japanese Sandman, by Whiting. (c-e). 
This song tells the Japanese version of our 
familiar sandman story. The accom- 
paniment is the most original and pleas- 
ing written to a popular song for some 
time. It is being sung and played every- 


he * e 
r Don’ ’tBe Cross With Me, by Van Alstyne. Caruso immortalized 


Lrape SMejpre 
After photo (9 20@ 
© Mishkin 


(e-). The titletellsthe story of this very 
melodious walts ballad. it ; hes bee. A vast heritage of arts and literature has been 
morized refrain which may be 
a ae aaa . bequeathed to the-world by the passing centuries, 
Dreamy Parddise, by Van Alystyne. but it remained for the Victrola to perform a simi- 
d-d): This Hawaiian love song has a very lar service fi 
original, pleasing accompaniment. or music. 
Rose eams, by Stasny. (f- r ). “ This It has bridged the oblivion into which both singer 
descriptive song 1s quite out of the or- 
dinary. It starts with chimes, then and musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is 
describes daybreak, morning, more forever stilled, but that of Caruso will live through all 
chimes, then evening and night. The the The F f th 
words as well as the music are very pretty. ~ “gm. greatest artists o € present genera, 
r In China, by Motzan. (c-). A bright tion have recorded their art for the Victrola, and so 
tuneful little love song of a homesic : ‘ P ‘ 
Chinaman, going back to China. established the enduring evidence of their greatness. 
J rid Sectvumnsntal ee There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. Write 
ntermezzo Rendez Vous, by Aletter. 
‘ Grade 4. Rendez Vous means a meeting to us for catalogs and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


place. This number is written in the time 


of a gavotte and is an usually well liked * 
piano solo. Every measure is tuneful and 
pleasing. Splendid for a recital number. * O ci 
Moonbeams on the Lake, by Fitzpatrick. 
860 v.S, Pas. OFF 


Grade 3. A very pleasing waltz number, 


the melody being carried by rolled chords. Victor Talking Machine Co, 


rip to Niagara, by Cornish. Grade 3. 
Manch and Two-step written in a lively Camden, New Jersey 


snappy style. Good for school or lodge. 
EF $ M0: ‘TENOR BANJO 
MASTER'S ’ 
VIOLIN * 


Shower of Rose, by May , Grade 3. A 


favorite reverie, ‘melodious and dainty 
bringing in tremolo and rolled chord 
teaching note mail 
pupils in each focality-we will My -— -ll 
superb Violin, Tenor 0, Ukulele, 














effects. 





Address all orders for music]to Successful 
Farming. 


FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires May 31, 1921.) 









Vocal ZB : #3, waiian Ban- 
Lily and the Star, 30 cents. H : ae Somes, > Sueee. 
pay ponmene. 3 conte. hoe oe Coruct as scare oe Zama charge 
ion't be Croas With Me, 30 cents. = ; . hi 
, : y y .cxpene. ing 
= also teach non 





Dreamy Paradise, 30 cents. 
Rose Dreams, 20 cents. 
In China, 15 cents. 






and te outfit bang Writes __— obi i = 
spd Quinn, Completecaite ine., 1815 Orchard St... sot.  CHICAgO, ILL. 

















SL ae is a, Lok 








Instrumental . Ban Ca 
Intermezzo Rendez Vous, 30 cents. ¢ Music Lessons Complete Conservatory < & Fi Big d talog 
an the Lake. 15 cents. Y UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | Course by Mail ets Sent FREE 
A Trip to Niagara, 15 cents. - onderful « e 
Shower of Roses, 15 sonth: z , Alt Home great Ameri- BF —, eee 
dactigtimmnnie can and Any] = for 
Mark X after as many pieces as you care to bs = tae of sendin Sw Wg ne eet 
pay for, \Write name and address plainly. Any. Instrument ment Wr pene ; / ex payments.” Sold b 
Name CHP CK Kee SHOES EEeeereseseseseesesese = Sa eceie ire - ILYON & ae 
Ye er ee Bs cradende chicks University Extension Conservatory, iayers Skin. 63-80 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 











. Address. .............. se sewepeeteee Successful Farming stands “hk of it’s advertisers. You take 
no risk in dealing with any who advertise in these columns. 
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The ** FLORENTINE” 
Design 1813—in Twin Pair 


™) 

é 
HIS is one of the many 
exquisite 


PERIOD 
DESIGNS 
exclusive with Simmons Metal 
Beds. 

Your choice of satiny Ivory 
White and beautiful Decora- 
tive Colors. 

Note the Square Steel Tub- 
ing—an exclusive Simmons 
Specialty— 

and the Simmons Pressed 
Steel Corner Locks——trm, four- 
square, noiseless. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs and Day Beds— 
and Simmons Springs, in every way worthy to go with Simmons Beds 


SIMMONS BEDS 


™ 


Feb., 1921 
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Sleeping Soundly 
All Night ~Every Night 


s. LEEPING like a baby,”’ is easier than perhaps 
you think. In place of your rattling, old- 

style iron bed or creaky wooden bed—get a 
Simmons Bed: steady, noiseless, built for sleep. 


You'll find your nerves relax, your muscles 
in repose—and that’s the greatest help you can 
imagine to deep, restful sleep. 


In every room shared by two persons, Twin 
Beds, by all means! One sleeper does not dis- 
turb the other or communicate colds or other 


infections. 
* * a 


Free Booklets on Sleep !—Write us for ‘What Leading Med- 
ical Journals and Health Magazines Say about Separate Beds 
and Sound Sleep,’’ and “‘ Yours for a Perfect Night's Rest.’’ 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 








Built for Sleep a 
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A NEW GAME OF AUTHORS 

February is sometimes called the month 
of famous men, because the birthdays of a 
number of noted persons are celebrated 
in this month. If you are giving a party 
soon, perhaps you would like to entertain 
your guests with the following game of 
famous American authors: 

Have the following eight illustrations 
cut from magazines, numbered, and placed 
about the room. Give each of your guests 
a card and pencil and ask them to write 
opposite the number the poem for which 
the illustration stards and the name of 
its author. 

1. An Indian with a canoe—“Hia- 
watha” or Puritan man and maid—“The 
Courtship of Miles Standish” would stand 
for Henry W. Longfellow. 

2. Picture of a snow scene—‘Snow- 
bound” by John G. Whittier. 

3. Picture of a beggar at the gate with 
a knight going forth to illustrate “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal” by James R. 
Lowell. 

4. The planting of a tree illustrating 
“The Planting of the Apple Tree” by 
William Cullen Bryant. 

5. Picture showing pioneer life on the 
frontier or battle with the Indians—“The 
Leather Stocking Tales” by Jas. F. 
Cooper. 

6. A nursery picture illustrating one of 
Eugene Field’s lullabies. 

7. Any one of several poems of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s may be illustrated— 
“The Old Swimming Hole,” “Out to Old 
\unt Mary’s,” “Little Orphant Annie,” 
or “An Old Sweetheart of Mine.” 

8. A picture of a negro cabin or of 
Br’er Rabbit and Mister Fox to illustrate 
Joel Chandler Harris’s Uncle Remus Tales. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA FOR 
FEBRUARY 

I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 13, 3, 4, 1, 6, is to overeat. 

My 9, 7, 3, 15, 12 is to faint away. 

My 8, 16, 14 is a very small insect, liv- 
ing in the ground. 

My 10, 11, 12, 5, 2, 9 is that upon which 
doors are hung. 

My whole ts one of our greatest presi- 
dents. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS 

In this puzzle after guessing the first 
word described, take off the rst letter 
and leave a word with the secofid meaning. 
Then take off the first letter of this second 
word, leaving the third word described. 

1. Behead a stated value marked on 
store goods and leave a grain common in 
the Orient. Behead again and leave frozen 
water, 

2. Behead a large hammer and leave 

helf of rock. Behead again and leave 
the most important part of a knife. 

3. Behead the ringing sound made by 
metal and leave part of a chain. Behead 
again and leave a writing fluid. 

{. Behead a word meaning delicate or 
weak and leave a long bar of iron. Be- 
head again and leave to be ill. 

Behead an old-time weapon and 
eave @ common fruit. Behead again and 
cave a small part of the body. 

_ 6. Behead to deprive or pull off and 
leave @ journey. Behead in and leave 
& word meaning to tear clothing apart. 

7. Behead a long, narrow division of 
anything and leave a kind of meat. Be- 
head again and leave a state of maturity. 
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NOTICE—Please do not expect to have 

es or jokes sent for this pase returned to 

ae Such material will not returned unr 

a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 

In case it is available for publication, it will 
be paid for. 











HOW MANY NAMES? 

_I have taken the first names of all the 
girls attending a district school and woven 
them into the puzzling arrangement of 
letters which you see on the signboard. 
How many girls attend this school? The 
names hidden in the letters will answer 
the question. By proceeding from square 
to square in continuous straight lines that 
may run in any direction, how many 
names can you find in addition to Lucy? 
No squares can be skipped over, but each 
letter may be used as many times as de- 
sired.—(From school girl in New York 
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A WORTH-WHILE JOB 

A pessimist and an optimist were dis- 
cussing life from their different viewpoints. 
“T really believe,” said the former, “that 
I could make a better world myself.” 

“Sure!’”’ returned the optimist; “that’s 
what we are here for. Now let us get to 
work and do it.’”—Boston Transcript. 


AN EVEN WORD SQUARE 

Four words of four letters each make up 
this word square. Guess these words cor- 
rectly from the definitions and they will 
be spelled out, both horizontally and 
vertically. 
. «+ «+ «+ One of the most pleasant 
months of the year. 
A mountain range between 
Russia and Asia. 
Short sleeps or dozes. 
An adverb meaning in a 
different manner or beside. 








ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES 
JANUARY ACROSTIC 

The following words of five letters each 
are the ones described in the January 
acrostic: arMor, niCer, toKen, shirt, 
soNgs, saLem, stEal, stYle. The central 
letters spell the name of the president 
born on January 29, 1843. 


HIDDEN WILD ANIMALS 
The wild animals hidden in the sen- 
tences were the following: 1. bear; 2. 
lion; 3. ape; 4. rabbit; 5. deer; 6. 
monkey; 7. seal; 8. bison; 9. mink. 


BEHEADINGS 
The answers for the beheading puzzle 
are as follows: 1. glass—lass; 2. gloss— 
loss; 3. howl—owl; 4. learn—earn; 5. 
master—aster; 6. goat—oat; 7. hill—ill; 
8. grace—race; 9. grain—rain; 10. gray 
—ray. 


WORDS FOUND IN SQUARE 
These four words, when arranged in 
order as described last month, forming a 
square of sixteen letters, are spelled out 
both horizontally and vertically—fish, 
isle, slur, hero. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE THREE 

The words defined last month were: 
heel, kiss, nut, yes, win, ham, he, ah. 
When put together in proper numerical 
order according to the puzzle, the follow- 
ing saying is the result: “Make hay 
while the sun shines.” 


FIGURE FREAK 
Place 9 apples in 10 rows so that each 
row shall contain 3 apples. 


WELL KNOWN AMERICAN MEN 

Hidden in each of the following 
sentences you will find the name of a 
man who is well known in the United 
States today. How many of them can 
you find? 

1. We ran thru the orchard in gay 
spirits. 

2. Give your neighbor a hearty wel- 
come. 

3. We were edified by your address. 

4. My little boy wanted a hug, he said. 

5. I will see to it after lunch. 

6. We were an hour after supper shin- 
gling the house. 

7. The fellow denied the whole thing. 

8. This is the sled I so nearly lost. 

9. Report to headquarters for duty! 





—— 
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Note: Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete. 


Draw straight from dot 


to dot. Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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Copyright 1921, by The Goodyetw Tire & Rubber 


4 The Test of Tractor Power and Goodyear Belts 


i On a typical farm of 125 acres, near Cleve- 

. land, Ohio, The Cleveland Tractor Company 
tests farm power implements for economy, 
efficiency, and general range of usefulness. 


All the common forms of farm products 
ordinarily raised in the Middle West are 
grown on this farm, including corn, wheat, 
oats, rye and buckwheat. All such power 

“J operations as threshing, ensilage-cutting, 

| feed-grinding and wood-sawing are carried 

on. The farm is self-sustaining. 


3: Belting is a factor of first importance, of 
zi course, in the use of farm power, and here 
a it has been given careful consideration. It 


“aa has been repeatedly observed that the efh- 
ciency of the power source and the powered 
implement depends on the certainty with 
which the belt holds the pulleys, the trouble- 
free action with which it runs, and the in- 
dependence it shows of weather and wear. 


ar One belt that was tried here went to pieces 
early in its career due to the breaking of the 
a stitching. Another was addicted to slipping, 
s exerting on the engine bearings and separator 
a mechanism a jerking, injurious action. It 
ie gave so much trouble that the bundles had 
i = to be divided and fed into the thresher slowly, 
‘5 
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greatly impairing the working efficiency of 
the machines. 


A Goodyear Klingtite Belt gave good service 
from the moment it was put on. It needed 
no breaking in; required no belt dressing. It 
did not slip, but delivered full head of power 
even in the threshing of heavy rye straw, 
admitted by farmers to be the toughest of 
separator duty, excepting, possibly, the 
threshing of rice. Though exposed frequently 
to rain and dew during its two or three 
months of daily operation, it did not stretch. 
Unstitched, it did not separate at the plies, 
but wore with uniform evenness. 


As a result of this experience, The Cleveland 
Tractor Company is convinced that the 
ideal belt for farm power transmission is the 
Goodyear Klingtite Belt. It so tells dealers 
and farmers. The Goodyear Klingtite Belt, 
like Goodyear Cord Tires for motor trucks, 
is built to protect our good name. You will 
find it the best help on the farm. For further 
information about Goodyear Belts, and for 
a copy of the Goodyear Farm Encyclopedia, 
write to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 


California. 
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Copyrighted by the New York “Evening Post.” 
THE NEXT GENERATION—“‘How about schools?” 
‘ —Jones in the New York Evening Post. 
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Harding ip the Brooklyn Eagie 
DOESN’T HE KNOW THERE’S A FUEL SHORTAGE? 




























Burtt ip the Knoxville Journal 
AND STILL SHOWING SIGNS OF LIFE 





CURRENT 
CARTOONS 









































From Des Moines Register 
DEFYING THE LAWS OF GRAVITATION 


















4 Drs A We ay 
<= Was. Yet bode 








From Des Moines Register 
WE MIGHT FAR BETTER LOAN OUR HORSE TO EUROPE 
EVEN WITH THE PROSPECT OF SLOW PAY 

















: Say — 
AAS 
avid ‘ { 
—THAN TO HAVE HIM “EATING US OUT OF HOUSE AND 
HOME” TIED UP IN OUR OWN BARN 
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You needn't take our word 


on competition 


Anyone who wants to take 
the trouble, and has a day to 
put in on it, can easily see for 
himself what a big factor com- 
petition is in keeping the 
packing business efficient. 


Let him begin at the pens 
when the live stock comes in; 
let him try to buy a lot of 
steers without somebody’s 
bidding against him. 


Let him realize the scrupulous 
care taken at the plant that 
not one thing is lost or wasted 
in order that costs may be 
held to a minimum. 


Let him go to the office where 
market reports are coming in 
—and reports of what other 
concerns are doing. 


Let him watch the movements 
of the Swift refrigerator cars 
which go from plant to branch 
house with their perishable 
supplies. 


Let him take a trip with a 
Swift & Company salesman 
and try to sell a few orders 
of meat. 


Let him stay at a branch house 
for an hour or two and see the 
retail meat dealers drive their 
bargains to the last penny as 
they shop around among the 
packers’ branch houses, the 
wholesale dealers, and the local 
packing plants. They buy 
where prices are lowest. 


And then, when that is done, 
let him have half an .hour in 
the accounting department, 
where he can see for himself 
that the profit is so small that 
it can have no effect either on 
the live or dressed price. 


If he still thinks there is no 
competition in the meat busi- 
ness it will be because he 
wants to think so in the face 
of obvious evidence to the 
contrary. 


It is because of the keenness 
of competition in every angle 
of the business that the pack- 
ing industry has reached the 
front rank among industries 
in the speed, economy, and 
efficiency of its work. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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| Beautiful New Rugs 
At % the Price | 


JE! US SHOW YOU how to get the new rug you long for a/ a 
money saving of one-half by having your old carpets, rugs 
and old clothing re-dyed and re-woven into OLSON VELVETY 
RUGS in the harmonious, two-toned effects now in vogue. 
Their splendid quality isequal to that of the highest grade Wilton 
and Axminster rugs. Write today for your copy of OLSON’S 4 
new Spring rug book You will find 32 pages of correctly 
\ decorated rooms shown in actualcolors. Every page you turn 
| reveals another delightful surprise—cozy rooms, livable rooms 
| that represent the latest ideas of leading interior decorators. 


| SEND YOUR | 4 
| Old Carpets, Rugs j 


| and Old Clothing | i 


f this attractive No matter what color your old mate tial may be—no matter how faded or * 
VELVETY RUG madefrom \\ threadbare—we guarantee to rec/aim the wool in it by our special process b. 
old carpetsand clothing. VEL- \ of washing, carding, combins g,and: respinning, and then re-dye and se-weave 

VEZ y RUG Sie flat. wilinot |i this wool into bright, new OLSON VELVETY RUGS—firmly woven rugs that 

url up at edves will lend charm tothe finest home. VELVETY RUGS are made without seams 
€ té@p @i €ages, >) i. 

in all sizes and colors. Thereare lovely, rich shadesof brown, green, red, Delft 

blue, rose, taupe, gray, etc.—a fascinating choice of 31 new patterns The | 
pattern is the same on both sides. Being reversible, VELVETY RUGS ha 
twice the life of the ordinary rug. Regardless of the price of new store 
rugs you will save at least 50c out of every $1.00 by getting OLSON 
VELVETY RUGS. } ‘ 


15 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Use your new VELVETY RUGS on your floors two weeks, examine them 
closely—call in your friends, ask their opinion—then if you don't think your 
rugs are the biggest value you ever had for the money you have the right to 
return them at our expense. We will pay you liberally for your material. 


All Orders Completed in One Week | . 
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Over 1, 000, 00 c istome rs al N. over the praise, and n ne moreso than those who | o 
Unit that the tried to discourage me about sending 4 
OL ON VELVE TY! t 1e gr atest old carpet to be made up. I willg adly 
rug value in this country today. Surely, recommend your work in the future ra 
rugs that Save won the pra of 80 MRS. G. H. P ARHAM, Necedah, Wis . 
many others deserve > your esasideras t - - ‘ 
- nsolicited testimonials in never-ceas- “I am greatly please: dand surpri sed with | , 
r flow have been our best advertise- my beautiful VELVETY RUGS It i ; 
ments for nearly half a century. seems almost impossible that they could ae 
es * . — eae be made out of the old clothing and 4 
: - om Ont re eal san carpets I sent you. I willcertainly recon i} a 
Several of my neighbors have been in to mend you tomy friends and neighbors 
see them end all are enthusiastic in their MRS. W.G. WALKER, Stockholm, N.J | 
pert! OLSON RUG COMPANY “ici ; 
36 Luflin St. ILL. 4 
4 rs 
—— ee \ 
Se ee Se ' 
Send Attached Coupon Today for | (Year Out and Mail) ‘ 
rat the in ae pe = : OLSON RUG CO., Dept. A-51, 36 Laflin St., Chicago, Il. : 
ul a orative ef This De Luxe ' Please send me your latest free rug book ' 
ured with a 2-toned Rug Book in Colors E ; ° 
‘ V VELVETY RUG. i ‘ : 
tl bedroom rug, soft, velvety, Readynow—the beautiful,newOLSON VELVETY RUG {Print yourns ' 
ne-wearing. Lhe pattern is the book—your reliable guide to what is correct in floor 1 — ‘ 
th sides. U hen the rug is worn coverings—31 desirable patternsshowninactualcolors, ! Street (ik. Fi ; 
le simply turn it over—twice the See how much OLSON will save you. Get our liberal | ‘ 
jualities for one-half the money, freight paymentoffer. Mailcoupobor postcardatonce. + 4, we Oa aean . 
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STARK SEED Catalog FREE 



















( 7 no for your farm—uniform big crop produce Wegetables, Flowers, 
aoe br ers if you are growing for market profits. Prize Farm Seeds 
pe the |} € of your . t They produce not only quality v ‘ getable The best varieties—selected to make 
( ee ol ur neignbors, flowers and farm crops—but also qu an- it possible for you to havea better gar- 
STARK SEEDSarealw tity yields. den or bigger farm crops than ever be- 
fore. Writ ten to help you—not merely 
sellseeds. As be autifully printed asan 
Art Book—showing all sorts of the 
P bh, nf ‘ mu S Pat RK S| most tempting vegetables and vege- 
\ STARK SELDS table-fruits in Nature’s own colors. 
. ‘ ted f U'PAY YOu Fl i ers—for I ome and garde n beau- 
tifying. And it includes the be tter, 
sure-tested varieties of Farm seeds, 
a ye , STARK too. Upon inspec ting it recently, one 
, seedsman of years’ experience said: 
eve ( of § T ARK : 





“The Most Inspiring Seed 
re - signe reno 


ora ee - STARK BRO’S . claws? 


Seeds and Fruit Trees—Address Box 222—At LOUISIANA, M -isie 


si iant In NORTH MISSOURI, onlysixty miles from IOWA line 
Improved Giant —. «Send Name 
TAR and Address 
for 1921 


Seed 
Catalog 

















Strain ‘Penderens 
Tomato 























. °° 4, 1 Rocky Ford 
% OQ \ ' Cantaloupe 
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